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ABSTRACT 

This is a report of a throe-year demonstration and 
research project which addressed itself to three objectives: (1) To 
explore the need tor planned, long-term foster family care for 
minority children as one of the services to be made available by a 
multiple child welfare services program in a public agency. (2) To 
assess the readiness of seniors majoring in an undergraduate social 
work curriculum to provide direct child welfare services, given 
certain training conditions and educational requirements, (3) To 
design a model for a child welfare services delivery system in a 
public agency that will make multiple high quality child welfare 
services available and accessible to children in need of them. This 
study was conducted in San Mateo County, A survey of all children in 
foster care in the county was undertaken. For the 49 foster children 
served directly in this project, detailed research schedules were 
prepared to allow for systematic information gathering about them and 
their parents. Assessment of readiness for professional practice of 
project students involved several procedures. To develop a new 
delivery model for child welfare services, the relevant professional 
literature was reviewed by social work and management specialists 
affiliated with the project, (Author/JM) 
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the ROAD AHEUD for BETTER CHILD 

Objectives nEsimnMiinu Findings 




1. Most children require foster family care because of damaged family 
relationships aggravated by economic and health problems. 

2. Among young foster children, the percentage of blacks is 
disproportionately high, and is likely to remain so. 

3. Foster family care increasingly is becoming long-term care, yet its 
usj on a planned basis remains hesitant and scattered. 

4. Failure to accomplish early planning and prompt but sound 
decision-making weakens constructive services. 

5. Planned long-term care will continue to be needed by half of 
foster children. 




1. Undergraduates are academically average and their stated 
motivations for becoming social workers vary widely. Those with 
higher grade point averages are generally more likely to become r> Jy 
for professional practice. 

2. Undergraduate social work students, compared with graduate 
students, do not differ in social work valuer but have less social work 
knowledge. (Differences in practice skills are unclear because of 
differences in grading practices.) 

3. Professional readiness of many students is hampered by lack of 
basic skills-mainly oral and written communication. 

4. At completion of BA social work curriculum, only 36% of 
students are ready for professional practice, 28% possess potential with 
added field work experience, and 36% hive no potential. 
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1. The key issues in delivery of child welfare services are: 

a. Need to improve organizational structure and relationships. 

b. Need for accessibility and availability of services. 

c. Duplicating and overlapping services. 

d. Continuity and flow of services. 

e. Need for involvement of the community in services. 

f. Manpower utilization. 

2. For effective manpower utilization, the use of social work teams 
promises the best results. 
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Chart 1-1 



Implications 



Planned lonthterm foster family care must become an integral part of 
multiple child welfare services. 



1. Grade point average seems to have the greatest predictive value in 
assessing studenv potential for social work. 

2. Increasing field work instruction in likely to increase the percentage 
of undergraduates adequately prepared to enter professional practice. 
Student learning towards professional competence would be enhanced 
by a goahoriented philosophy and broadly based "specialist'' 
orientation. 

3. Students must possess basic skills before entering social work 
studies. 

4. Social work professionals and the educational system must place 
more emphasis on who is competent to enter the profession ("gate 
keeping"). 



1. Current child welfare services delivery problems can be substantially 
reduced by employing modern, dynamic management techniques. 
Undergraduate social work education must incorporate basic knowledge 
of management concepts concerning the effective use of resources in 
service delivery systems. 




CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES 
must strengthen and expand their services 
to assure that all of the needs of the 
individual child are met-this implies 
expansion of multi-service programs. 



UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 
must reassess its objectives and standards 
if it is to produce professionals. Profes- 
sional skills must include ability to work 
productively in team organizations. 



THE SOCIAL WORK TEAM CONCEPT, 
incorporating different skill levels, offers 
significant improvements in service 
delivery systems. Child welfare agencies 
must plan to test this concept. 



CHILD WELFARE DELIVERY SYSTEMS 
must incorporate modern management 
techniques and more efficient organize* 
tional structure to make effective use of 
resources. 




2. The Team Model of manpower utilization is likely to bring about 
significant improvements in quality of services, and increases in 
caseload capacity. 
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Chapter 



OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 



Initially, the Project was designed to address two areas of concern in 
the provision of child welfare services: the part that can and should be playad 
by what has come to be called ''long-term or permanent" foster family care, and 
the part that can and should be played in providing this and other types of 
child welfare services by holders of baccalaureate degrees in social work* Our 
first nine months of experience with the Project led us to realize that a third 
area of study should be added— ^analysis of the delivery system for child v/el- 
fare services. We became convinced that the results of our undertaking would 
be more meaningfu]. and usable if our design incorporated the concept that 
services, staff and delivery systems are inextricably interrelated, with each 
decisively influenced by the other two in carrying out its individual function. 
Through a process of refinement, expansion and redefinition of Project goals 
we eventually sought to arrive at an integrated approach for providing improved 
services for children— one which could be tested in the field. 



OBJECTIVES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 

1. To explore the need for planned long-term foster family care for minority 
children as one of the services to be made available by a multiple child 
welfare services program Id public agency. 

Foster family care was selected not only because it has become the single 
largest child welfare program for children living outside their own homes, 
employing a large proportion of child welfare workers, but also because it is 
at present subject to increasing questioning, apparently more so than some other 



The role of foster care in the total network of services provided for 
children is illustrated by the follcwing statistics in 1969: "the 694,000 
children served by public welfare ageroies were about equally divided between 
those living with parents or relatives (342,000), and those living apart from 
relatives (352,000) • Of the 352,000 who lived apart from relatives, almost 
two-thirds (226,000) were in foster family homes or group homes, about 18 per- 
cent (nearly 63,000) in institutions, and about 13 percent (45, COO) in adop- 
tive homes." (173:1) 



child welfare service programs. Especially in question is the fact that many 
foster children find themselves in Umbo; that is, in long- tern, care which 
has. beea protracted by default rather than be design, for the most part be - 
cause of the unrealized hope that the child would be returned to his own home 
or placed In an adoptive home. For many children, however, adoption is not 
available. In some instances the parents' reluctance to surrender guardian- 
ship precludes adoption, despite the unlikelihood of their being able to 
resume care of the child. This reluctance often is prolonged by the wide- 
spread reluctance of judges to sever parental rights. In other cases, the 
child's ethnicity, age, physical handicap, or emotional disorder make it 
difficult to find a suitable adoptive home. As for returning children to their 
own homes, such homes often do not, in fact, exist or, if they do, continue to. 
be unsuitable. In summary, long-term foster family care reflects some of the 
cumulative unresolved difficulties faced in the child welfare field. In this 
context, planned , long-term care may be the best solution for some children. 

Dicing the last decade increasing efforts have been made by child welfare 
agencies to provide such care for selected children (116;157)t One step has 
been to offer long-term care on a planned basis, rather than as an unplanned 
outcome of placement, so that the insecure nature of the foster child-parent 
relationship virtually is eliminated. Other steps include: payment for foster 
care service to underscore the importance of the foster parent role; emphasis 
on permanency so as to eliminate the uncertainty for foster parents and foster 
child that the presumed temporary nature of foster care implies; and clarifica- 
tion of foster parent-agency roles to strengthen the parental role of the 
foster parents, while they retain the counsel and help of the agency in coping 
with problems encountered (73). Unlike some states, California has not ad- 
dressed itself to the limbo problem as a policy issue in child welfare. For 
this reason, carrying out the Project in a California county was considered 
particularly appropriate. There has been no organized effort to determine to 
what extent the problem exists among California's 33,500 foster children; nor 
has there been any concerted action to deal with it in line with the best 
thinking in the fielJ in instances when its presence is clearly recognized. 

The Project focused its attention on minority children, not because white 
children do n^t experience limbo, but because relatively more of the nonwhite 
children experience a lack of suitable placement opportunities, as well as 
other kinds of social services they require. 

A public agency was chosen because at present most foster family care is 
provided eith<^.r directly by public agencies or is sub.sidized by them when the 
actual placement is made by voluntary agencies.* Also, public agencies are the 
largest employers of child welfare workers. That this condition is likely to 
continue is suggested by the continuing participation of the federa*" government 
in child welfare planning. This does not mean, of course, that findings and 
suggestions applicable to public agencies have no utility for voluntary 
\gencies— and vice versa. 

We believed that a program in question, one that is both a determiner and 
an end result of changing child welfare philosophy and practice, would offer 

» Of the 859,000 children served by public and voluntary agencies and institu- 
tions in 19G9 5 three-fourths were served by public agencies and institutions 
only, and 6% by both a public and a voluntary agency or institution. (173) 
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students a uniciuely t^h il longing learning exper ience-- an experience called for 
by the second objectivu of this Project. 

11. To assess the readiness of seniors majoring in an undetv^raduate social 
work curriculum to provide direct child welfare services, given certain 
training conditions and educational requirements. 

For many years differences of view characterized the discussion as to 
whether the baccalaureate rather than the master's degree should be the first 
professional degree in social work. As a profession, social work in the United 
States has grown from the top down with the traditional pattern of training 
beginning with the master's degree. In April 1970, however, the Council on 
Social Work Education established new standards for undergraduate social work 
departments which sought constituent membership in the Council. The major 
innovation was that schools seeking such membership may certify only "students 
who have completed appropriate educationally directed field experience with 
direct engagement in service activities, which is an integral part of the pro- 
gram." Effectively, this means that 'the undergraduate social work program now 
provides the first level of professional education since it is currently 
designed to prepare practicing social workers. 

In the same year, the National Association of Social Workers established 
a regular membership category for "persons holding a bachelor's degree with an 
undergraduate sequence in social work that meets criteria established by the 
Council on Social Work Education." This validated the bachelor's degree as the 
entry level for professional practice. In July 1972, baccalaureate degree 
holders were given full voting privileges. In March 1973, the House of 
Delegates endorsed the Council's "Proposed Standards for the Evaluation of 
Undergraduate Programs in Social Work" (effective July 1, 1974) which require • 
that "Preparation for beginning social work practice must be a stated educa- 
tional objective of an undergraduate social work program." (41) The implemen- 
tation of these new directions points to the need for change in thinking among 
social work practitioners and a continuing exploration by social work 
educators of what should constitute the basic elements of the undergraduate 
curriculum. Furthermore, these basic elements must be developed within a 
framework of general consensus about the role that the undergraduate curricu- 
lum ought to play in the future, as well as now. 

Important in this connection is the effort to delineate the tasks that can 
be successfully performed by holders of baccalaureate degrees, to indicate the 
skill levels they can attain, and to describe the educational requirements and 
training conditions which maximize successful performance (137). It is essen- 
tial as well to know what inds of students come into the undergraduate 
curriculum since such knowledge helps to achieve their optimum participation 
in learning. It is to these areas that this Project addresses itself: its 
activities were designed as a setting for testing the capacity of undergraduate 
social work majors to render effective professional services in child welfare. 

The specific undergraduate curriculum to which the Project related itself 
and from which it received its students was that offered at the California 
State University, San Francisco (hereafter referred to as "San Francisco".) 
The undergraduate social work program at this institution has been in existence 
since the 1930s, has been under continuous faculty-student review since 1952, 
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and has been recugiU?,ed as a promising and innovative program nationally* In 
May 1972, it was teaching 305 students, almost half of them nonwhite. The 
program's requirement of direct service experience as part of the field work 
training each student has to complete, initiated long before it was attempted 
on an appreciable scale at other schools, was perhaps one of its most unique 
contributions to social work education. The undergraduate department has been 
a member of the Council on Social Work Education since the early 1950s; in 
December 1971, shortly after the Council's 1970 standards for undergraduate 
curricula came into effect, the department applied for approval and received 
it in February 1972 for three years — the maximum for which approvals are 
granted. 

Next for discussion, is the third objective of the Project: 

111. To design a model for a child welfare services delivery system In a 
publ ic agency that will make mul t Iple high-qual i ty chi Id welfare 
services available and accessible to children in need of them. 

During the past decade an almost unprecedented amount of critical atten- 
tion has been directed toward delivery systems in human services. Agreement 
is universal that these systems can and often do act as obstacles rather than 
facilitators in efforts to provide quality services in both public and volun- 
tary agencies, frequently minimizing rather than maximizing what the service 
delivery staff can do. Materials are available in the literature on the basic 
philosophy and principles that ought to govern the provision of comprehensive 
child welfare services (38). A considerable amount of work also has been done 
on models for the overall structure and organization of public soc?al services 
(17). But we have not been able to find any inclusive exploration focused on 
an optimum service delivery system concerned specifically with child welfare. 
Particularly scant are materials that would help integrate relevant concepts 
from business administration, the social sciences, and modern technology into 
such a delivery system. It is widely known that in child welfare, as in pub- 
lic welfare in general, modern management techniques are much less frequently 
used than they are in other organizations of comparable size, both public and 
private. There is little doubt that it is important to utilize modern, 
dynamic management techniques to improve services to children rather than 
allow these potentially powerful tools to be ignored or to be utilized ineffec 
tively. Bureaucratic, inadequate and ineffective management and administratio 
tend to dehumanize social services^ Ue wished therefore to broaden the know- 
ledge base of social work administration by conscious use of persons from othe 
disciplines and with different theoretical orientations to administrative 
issues. We hoped tha^. consultants with backgrounds in management techniques, 
working in close harmony with pro^^essional social workers, would be able to 
create a model that embodies the desired integration and would thereby help 
clarify and improve the functioning of child welfare services. 

Thus, we believe that our three objectives simultaneously center on an 
important problem area in the provision of child welfare services at the 
present stage of development; on several important problems in educating under 
graduates for providing direct child welfare services in line with the profes- 
vSional role they are now expected to play; and on the crucial problem of creat 
ing a services delivery system that would utilize modern management techniques 
to the advantage of children who need social services. In our view, the very 
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fact of seeing services, staff and delivery system as one living and dynamic 
whole adds a special value to our undertaking; it is the interrelatedness of 
these three elements, and not only their separate and distinct features, that 
enters into reality in terms of actual implementation. 

WHAT THE PROJECT DID NOT INTEND TO ACHIEVE 

To clarify further what this Project was designed to accomplish, it may 
be useful to indicate what the Project did not intend to accomplish. 

In relation to the first objective, the Project did not intend to explore 
either the conditions that bring children into foster care or the ways of 
avoiding unnecessary separations of children from parents. This has already 
been done (75). Replication of this kind of research was clearly outside the 
scope of our objectives. Neither did we intend to gain new or additional 
knowledge, or to test already existing knowledge, relating to how to offer 
foster care or how to find the needed number of foster homes. Social work 
methods as they impinge on foster care are being continuously reexamined and 
hopefully made more effective by a host of competent researchers and practi-* 
tioners (91). 

We must stress also that it was not our purpose to prove or disprove the 
efficacy of long-term foster family care, as compared either with other kinds 
of foster care, or with other kinds of child welfare services. Instead, our 
Project took as its point of departure the assumption that foster care is 
likely to continue to exist and to be used by significantly large numbers of 
children in the foreseeable future. While it is obvious that the entire 
society must strive to decrease the need for all kinds of substitute arrange- 
ments for children, we felt that it is not realistic to think that this goal 
can be achieved completely or soon enough to be of help to children who find 
themselves in need of such arrangements now.'^ 

In relation to the second objective, it was not our intent to compare 
the performance of those studying for their baccalaureate degrees with the 
performance of master's degree holders in the agencies which cooperated with 
us. We accepted the position that social work's need at present is for 
different levels of skill and we assumed that those professionals with more 
education would have better skills. 

We also wish to emphasize that no appraisal was made by us of the standard 
of social work in the two county departments from which we received our cases, 
and in which our students carried out their field work activities. Consequent- 
ly, no statements in this Report should be construed to imply such an 
appraisal. 

In relation to the third objective, we did not intend to create a 
delivery model for the entire range of services being offered by or being 
sought from public welfare agencies. That kind of model, we believe, requires 



" It should be added perhaps that it is not at all clear that ^'restructuring** 
the society, in the direction of a socialist orientation for example, will 
result in eliminating or even diminishing children's need for substitute care 
(114). 
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large-scale inter-governmental and inter-agency exploration which, fortu- 
nately, is being undertaken and will undoubtedly continue to claim serious 
attention. It was clearly outside the limits of our Project. We realize, 
of course, that if the model we have produced is to be implemented, it would 
need to be integrated into the overall administrative structure of the agency 
using it. Internal agency coordination might require certain modifications 
in the model. For this reason we indicate how such coordination may best be 
achieved. Given the appropriate modifications, we do claim that our model 
will be relevant to all county departments of public welfare in the country. 

Given the limitations and shortcomings which will be discussed in the 
next chapter, it is nevertheless our view that the Project accomplished most 
of what it set out to do. We hope, therefore, that it will make a contribu- 
tion to the extension and improvement of child welfare services in our fast- 
changing society. We believe that the opportunity for enriching the lives of 
children through improved services is especially promising at this stage in 
the development of public welfare. The separation of income maintenance 
activities from social services and the transfer of adult categorical assis- 
tance programs to the social security system have the potential of freeing 
the public welfare social service component to exert a more effective 
rehabilitative function in r:he lives of people who need this kind of help. 
It is to maximizing of this potential that the Project primarily addresses 
itself. 



A 1972 announcement stated that the ^'American Public Welfare Association 
has received a grant of $601,885 from the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare/' These funds provide financial support for a project to assist the 
states and Federal Department implement major changes and reforms in social 
service delivery systems (5). 
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This chapter provides a description of the locale selected for the 
Project I gives an overview of the processes and techniques whereby data were 
obtained to achieve its objectives, and discusses the problems it encountered 
and the limitations that should be kept in mind in interpreting and using its 
f indingSt * 

The inception date of the Project was September 1970. The first two 
years, called the "active" years, were devoted to the direct service phase 
and to the exploration of a model for a child welfare services delivery 
system. The third and final year was given to data analysis and writing. 
Considerable work was done in the months preceding the inception date, to 
devise a methodologically sound base for Project activities. Arrangements 
were finalized regarding the locale for Project operations; for the use of 
undergraduate students from San Francisc / to carry out the services required 
in foster family care; and the construction of a set of schedules which would 
allow for content analysis and statistical interpretation of Project activi- 
ties. 



LOCALE 

San Mateo County was selected as the locale for the Project because it 
was considered reasonably representative of suburban areas in which a majority 
of city dwellers now live and where more are expected in the future. 

One of California's 58 counties, San Mateo ranked 10th in population in 
1970. The 556,234 persons living in the county in that year represented an 
increase of 25.2% as compared with 1960 — somewhat below the 27.0% increase 



The schedules, forms and tests on which results and interpretations were 
based are available on demand. They include: profile of the child; child 
appraisal form; foster parents^ appraisal form; student background information 
form; the sixty item national merit examination; the Meyer social attitudes 
questionnaire; evaluation of professional performance; and outline for diag- 
nostic case summary. 
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SIGNIFICANT ACTIONS ON PROIECT 

1969 1970 



• ■'r.»jeci Incppliofi 

• 17 siuilenls nKiceJ .vi th project 

•Or leni.U i .)n or stuJenls al 
^□n Miico dvjencies 

• P»*t;sc»nto t ion to Institute Groups: 

Sdntd Clara 
San Diego 
■^ew York 

• ijrve> ->f .ill Children in foster care 
in Sun Ule.> County 

•Jirecr services provided 50 children 

Progress reports to Foundations 

• ^leetings of Project Advisory Comm. 

•Attendance at National Conference 
of Foster Parents Association 

•Visits to Social Service agencies: 

Maryland 

I il ! no i 5 

i4ew York 

M 1 nnesoCa 

Hon tana 

Colorado 

New York 

i^a^hington, D.C. 

•13 students joined project 

•Findings of Survey of Children in 
Foster Care presented to 
San Mateo agencies 

•Analysis of Student performance: 

San Diego State Univ. 

San Francisco State Univ. 

•Evaluation of Diagnostic Summaries 

•Preparation of project report 

•Contact with California groups 
concerned with Services to 
ch I Idren 

•Final report 
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for lUc StaLo as a whole — but with its growth rate being about average among 
the rfLato's ten must populous counties in 1970t 

There were proportionately fewer blacks in San Mateo County in 1970 than 
in the whole state of California: 4.7% in the country and 7.0% in the State4 
With 26,085 blacks residing in the county, San Mateo ranked 8th among 
California's 53 counties. There were also proportionately fewer persons with 
Spanish surnames in San Mateo than in California: 11.3% in the county and 15.5% 
in the State. In actual number of this ethnic group, however — 63,039 — San 
Mateo ranked 11th among California's 58 counties. When persons of other 
minority grou^.^s — 22,464 persons comprising 4.1% of the total county popula- 
tion — are added to the black and Spanish groups, the total minority group 
population, including 111,588 persons, represented 20.1% of the county 
population while, for California, they comprised 26.5% of the State population* 

In 1970, the median school >jars completed by persons 25 years of age and 
over in San Mateo was 12.6 — higher than in the State (12.4) and exceeded only 
by one county, Marin (12.9). Its median family income, $13,222 in 1969, was 
higher than for the State ($10,732) and was exceeded only by Marin County 
($13,935). San Mateo had the fewest families in the state below the poverty 
level, 4.2% as compared with the State's 8.4%. 

In 1970, 37.8% of year-round housing units in San Mateo were rented 
quarters. San Mateo was exceeded in this respect by fourteen of the State's 
58 counties. Of these units, .8% lacked some or all plumbing fa'^ilities, 
whereas for the majority of the state's counties the comparable percentage 
was between 1 and 4%* 

Of persons under 18 years of age in San Mateo in 1970, 84.9% were living 
with both parents, while for the state this figure was 80.8%. In this respect, 
the county ranked 12th among California's 58 counties. In number of divorced 
persons, San Mateo ranked 9th. 

San Mateo County Public Health and Welfare Department offers combined 
health and social services. Child welfare services, provided by the Division 
of Social Services (hereafter referred to as "DSS") , include adoption, day 
care, foster home licensing and placement, protective services, shelter care, 
and dependent and neglected children's services. The agency accepts children 
for voluntary placement. The budget for fiscal 1972-73 recommends that these 
services (with the addition of Boarding Homes for the Aged) be gathered 
together into a Child Welfare Service Division. One of the reasons for this 
recommendation is the increase in responsibility brought about by the transfer 
of dependent children from the county's Probation Department to DSS which began 
in April 1971 and was completed in January 1973, anl which affected nearly 
700 children. The budget for 1973-74 also recommend^^ that the caseload formula 
of 50 dependent children per social worker be reduced to 40. 

As of December 1972, there were 809 children under supervision in the 
Dependent and Neglected Children's Section. Of these, 198 were in their 
own homes and 611 in out-of-home placement. Of the latter group, 405 children 
were in foster family homes. 
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Material for Chapter 3 , "Long-Term Foster Family Care: Perspectives and 
Current Dilemmas/^ was obtained from three sources: (a) an exhaustive review 
of the literature concerning this type of care, including the manneL* in which 
it has been influenced by developments in child welfare in general; (b) visits 
by the director and the principal consultant in 1971-72 to several public and 
voluntary agencies, selected on the basis of their interest and/or involvement 
in offering programs of long-term foster family care (see Acknowledgments 
enumerating agencies in six states). Information from interviews with the 
staff of these agencies was often augmented by unpublished materials which 
•they provided for Project use. It was our aim that the knowledge gained in 
this way, added to what is available in the literature, would convey a reason- 
ably complete picture of the current philosophy in regard to long-term foster 
family care, the manner in which it is being offered, and the problems in- 
volved in efforts to provide care of good quality; (c) in addition, we wished 
to explore certain aspects of service delivery systems in public agencies, 
including relationships with foster parents* organizations. Toward the latter 
end the Project director also attended the first three National Conferences of 
the Foster Parents' Association, in 1971, 1972, and 1973. 

Chapter 4 , "San Mateo Children in Foster Family Care," describes all 
children in foster family care in this county, including those served by the 
Project. While census data were available on characteristics of San Mateo's 
general population, such information was not available for children in foster 
care under the auspices of the two cooperating agencies—either in the county 
itself or at the State level. '"f This lack would make it well-nigh impossible 
to generalize convincingly on the extent of need for long-term foster family 
care from the findings on the relatively small group of children who would be 
served by the Project. Consequently, it was decided to undertake a survey 
of all children in foster care. Both San Mateo departments were interested 
in such a survey since information from it could facilitate the transfer of 
dependent children from the Probation Department to DSS which was about to 
begin, and might be useful in further planning for these children. 

After a pilot review of case records in both departments, a survey 
questionnaire was devised together with detailed coding instructions for each 
item in the survey. Procedures for data gathering and coding were discussed 
with the students in the Project during an extensive training session* Subse- 
quently, students were assigned to abstract, -lassify, and code data from case 
records as part of their professional training experience. 

During the winter of 1970 and the first two months of 1971, the seventeen 
students placed with the Project during the i970-71 academic year collected 
information on 962 unduplicated cases of children in foster care in San Mateo 
County. Overall planning and supervision of this massive operation was 
carried out by the Project director and the student supervisor* They helped 
students with coding of material and with other questions, .md the survey 
provided a unique learning experience in a research undertal.ing* 



* That this problem is not unique for California is amply dnrr.onstrated by 
several recent studies (76; 46). 
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A number of steps were taken to minimize errors. One entailed a compar- 
ison of code sheets with information on the survey forms to reduce coding 
error, A second was the elimination of duplicate cases through reference to 
a master list. Coded data were transferred to IBM keypunch cards, and computer 
analysis provided frequency counts and percentages. 

Identification of significant relationships made It possible to spot 
emerging trends. For example, it was^ found that the proportion of minority 
children below age 9 exceeded those of Caucasian children. From this, one 
could infer that the proportion of minority children In foster care is likely 
to increase over time. Since the proportion of minority children In foster 
care was larger than the proportion of ethnic minorities In San Mateo county, 
increases in the minority population could be related to projected Increases 
of minority children in foster care. Thus, the survey findings not only have 
current but also predictive implications. 

In regard to the 49 children served directly by the Project, a different 
set of research schedules was developed which would provide optimum informa-* 
tion about them and the^r foster parents. Beginning in July 1970, a member 
of the Project team visited and/or corresponded with selected child welfare 
agencies to obtain information about the kinds of data they were gathering in 
similar or related child welfare research. One such program, at the School 
of Social Work, Columbia University, had similar concerns and was the source 
for a number of schedules. They were modified and adapted for Projert use, 
and were titled the *'Child Appraisal Form" and the "Foster Parents Appraisal 
Form", respectively. 

In addition, consultations with Dr. Zanwll Sperber, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Child Psychology, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Los Angeles, and Dr. John 
Hatfield of The San Mateo County Department of Public Health and Welfare, were 
held to explore the utility of psychological evaluation of children served by 
the Project staff. In the wake of these, .neetlngs, it was decided not to 
administer psychological tests because of the difficulty of finding culture- 
free j objective tests, and the time and expense that would be involved in such 
a procedure. 

Chapter 5 , "Undergraduate Social Work Students In the Project," is 
presented in relation to developments in social work education based on (a) a 
wide-ranging review of the literature; and (b) expertise of the principal and 
research consultants in developing undergraduate curricula in social work, 
both at the national and local levels. >^ This would yield, we hoped, both 
understanding and perspectl^"=> . 

A Student Background Information form provided systematic background 
Information on the students deployed in the Project. In addition to the 
standard variables customarily found on such forms. Including age, sex, 
marital status, and the like, information on attitudes toward working in foster 
."amily care with children, foster parents, and community resources were ex- 
plored . 



Involvement in social work education by the principal consultant is demon- 
strated by six publications (i03*, 109; 110; ill; 112; 117). She was also a 
member of two panels whose contributions were important in findings and recom- 
mendations given in two otlier publications (113; 118). 
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Cluipior () > "iMiu at lona I Atta'.nments In Undergraduate and Graduate Social 
Work Programs: KnowLudge, Attitudes and Skills," explores attainments of 
Project seniors as comp; red wiLli those of seniors and of MSW graduates at the 
'Si'^'H)l of Social Woik, California State University, San Diego (hereafter re- 
ferred to as '*San Uiego"), The San Diego Scliool, under a National Institute 
of Mental Health (NlMll) grant to Improve the quality of its undergraduate 
program had embarked on a study of the relative educational attainments of 
social work seniors, graduates from an undergraduate-graduate continuum, and 
regular two-year MSW graduates (147) • Due to advance planning, it was possible 
to coordinate the research goals of the Project with the work being carried 
out simultaneously at San Diego. 

.Jhile Project students were randomly selected from among seniors major- 
ing in social work, an additional consideration was to maxlitiize the number 
of uonwhlte ethnic minority students. Consequently, slightly more than one- 
half of Project students were nonwhite (predominantly black.) Thus, the 
student Si*oup most accurately might: be called a purposive, stratified sample. 

Thirty San Francisco (Project) social work seniors were compared with 
samples of 27 first year and 38 graduating MSW students, as well as a sample 
of 33 undergraduates. The test Instruments employed to determine differences 
between these groups were selected on the basis of a review of the literature 
and of experience gained in giving these tests on a pilot basis to selected 
groups of students. They Included the following; 

1. - The Sixty Item National Merit Examination — Cooperative Examination 
Project , ihis test, designed to measure social work knowledge. Is a 60-item 
examination developed by the Division of State Merit Systems, Examination 
Branch, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, for social vvork 
masters degree graduates. The test includes sections on social casework, 
child welfare, supervision, and psychiatric information. Although outdated 
to some extent, many of the questions are considered sound, and provide a 
reasonable basis for testing social work knowledge. 

2. Meyer Social Attitudes Questionnaire . This is a 40-item test of 
social values. It is arranged on a four-point scale, ana the respondent 
checks the option which uest represents his value orientation. This scale 
incorporates ten value dimensions, each of which is represented by a separate 
score. The dimensions Include; Public Aid vs. Private Effort; Social Causa- 
tion vs. Individual Autonomy; Social Protection vs. Social Retribution; 
Innovation-Change vs. Traditionalism; Personal Freedom vs. Societal Controls; 
Positive Satisfaction vs. Struggle-Denial; Personal Goals vs. Maintenance of 
Group; Pluralism vs. Homogeneity; Secularism vs. Religiosity; and Self 
Determinism vs. Fatalism. One of the underlying assamptions of this scale 

is that there is a social work value system distinct from the values of the 
larger society and that exposure to social work education will enhance ad- 
herence to social work values. 

3. Evaluation of Professional Performance . This is a 25~item scale 
used to evaluate students in field placement. Adaptf:d from a field evalua- 
tion form used at San Diego for assessing the performance of graduate students, 
it rates students or practitioners on a four-point scale. Included are ques- 
tions on professional attitudes, aptitude for a.id performance of social work 
practice, management of work load, and use made of learning opportunities and 
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luarning uxper i uncos. This scale was completed by field instructors, 

4. Student Background Information , See above, Chapter 5. 

Chapter 7 , ''Kvaluation of Services Provided by Students and Assessment 
of Student Readiness to Enter Professional Practice, discusses students' 
learning experiences and makes an assessment of the skill level attained by 
students in rendering direct client services. This is done by means of three 
distinct undertakings: 

!• A content analysis of student materials relating to their case 
act Ivities . During their field assignment ?:o the Project, students were 
required to submit weekly summaries of their case activities which were com- 
piled in each student's work folder. As a way of assessing the range and 
quality of their work in an objective, systematic fashion, each student's 
material was divided in half, with one—half read by the student supervisor, 
the other half by the research assistant. The material was then switched and 
read by the other person, and differences in evaluation were reconciled. 

A classification scheme for tabulating and evaluating student work had 
been prepared by the Project director and the principal consultant. It 
contained four main headings: diagnosis, decision-making, intervention, and 
developing knowledge about agency and community. The four areas also listed 
detailed sub-headings into which student work could be categorized. The 
classification scheme was revised and finalized after a pilot review of 
student materials. 

Based on consensus between the two raters , student narrative material 
was assigned to an appropriate category. A tabulation of entries under 
different headings allowed for a quantitative assessment of student activities 
in the areas covered by the scale. The tabulation showed not only the 
activities in which students \vere most frequently engaged, but also demon- 
strated a wide variation in the amount and kind of interventions engaged in 
by students* 

While the quality of student work could not be assessed in the same 
manner, a reading of student records Indicated that they varied widely in 
ability to express themselves clearly and coherently. In general, student 
records showed adequate ability to describe the case situations in which they 
were involved. A portion of students had great difficulty in organizing their 
thoughts in a logical manner. Some also could not transform their descriptive 
impressions into concepts which could guide future work with clients. While 
the Project staff was of the opinion that students expressed themselves more 
clearly in conversation and during supervisory sessions than in writing, there 
is really no way of documenting this impression. 

2. Evaluation of diagnostic summaries . Of the 30 students in the Project, 
five had not been assigned any direct service cases (their learning exper- 
iences will be discussed later). The remaining 25 students, toward the end 
of their placement in the Project, were asV'^d Lo prepare i ^4nRnostic summary 
of their cases according to an outline prepared by the Project director* Al- 
together 22 summaries were prepared in relation to the 49 children who had 
been served by the Project (the number of summaries is smaller than the* number 
of children because in many Iristanj- i, several related children had been 




placed in Lhu samu foster home). These summaries were given withouL identi- 
fication to an experienced child welfare expert: this expert rater was unaware 
that the summaries had been submitted by undergraduates, and judged the mate- 
rial on the basis of minimum expectations for professional social work per- 
formance, in advance of the judging, five criteria had been developed by 
tiiis expert (in consultation with others selected by her) to assess the 
summaries. The criteria used were the following: 

a. A compassionate view of the problem which prompted removal of the 
child/children from the care of natural parents. Is the worker capable of 
seeing tne problem from the various points of view? Is he able to "see the 
world through the eyes of others?" 

b. An understanding of the reason fo r and purpose of contacts (visits, 
home or office, telephone) with foster parents, with children, and with natural 
parents. Does the worker himself know why tie is meeting with these various 
people and is he able to make the purpose clear to them and understood by 
them at their own levels? Is he able to obtain agreement with the partici- 
pants on purpose and goa^s? 

c. A sensitivity to feelings and defensive reactions — his own as well as 
others. Does the worker know how to listen and appraise what he hears from 
others? Can he distinguish between the various types of responses such as: 
(a) adaptive responses which mean very little, i^e*, the person is saying 
what you want to hear; (b) nonmodifiable responses which express strong bias, 
fixed patterns, inflexible attitudes which are a waste of time and energy to 
work on; and (c) modifiable responses which show openess to different ideas, 
willingness to work on suggestions — and if it is positive, can the worker 
deal with the positive response slowly and carefully toward an agreed-upon 
purpose? 

d. An objective viewpoint, empathy, or "controlled identification." 
Social workers in placement tend to identify with clients in this order: 

the child, foster parents, natural parents. Is there evidence that the worker 
can keep his balance? Can he resist "taking sides?" — trying to direct or 
manipulate how he thinks action or movement should go? 

e» An ability to help movement toward progress and agreed-upon goals * 
(See item 2). Does the worker deal with "realities" which concern partici- 
pants or does he see reality only from his own value isystem? Does his re- 
cording reflect that he is actually doing something, or is he simply reporting 
his observations? Is he giving advice, malting recommendations, saying what 
must or should be done, or is he listening, picking up clues, nuances, etc. 
thus giving the participant morr freedom of expression and hence more oppor- 
tunity for movement toward purpose and goals. 

This assessment process was replicated independently by the Project *s 
student supervisor • A comparison of the two assessments is included • 

3* Assessment of student_readiness to enter professional practice . 
Preceding this assessment, the following criteria were developed by the 
Project staff: 
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a. Abil ity to collocL and organize Information meaningful for dealing 
with a given problem or situation (by observing^ listening, interviewing^ 
reading records and other purtindnt materials, etc.); 

b. Ability to interpret information collected in relation to client 
needs ; 

c. Ability to communicate orally and In written form ; 

d. Ability to provide direct service ; 

e. Ability to establish and maintain constructive working relationships 
with others (not clients) in the social services network (other Project 
students^ Project clerical staff and supervisors-teachers, agency and commu- 
nity personnel, organized groups concerned with clients and services).* 

The Project director and the student supervisor jointly rated each 
student in relation to each criterion. These ratings were then combined to 
produce a judgment on readiness for entering professional practice. 

Chapters 8 and 9 and Appendix B deal with ''Organization and Management 
of Child Welfare Services— A Model,*' "Using Teams to Deliver Social Services/' 
and "Implementing the Child Welfare Organization Model," respectively. These 
three topics address themselves to managerial aspects of social work and to 
the added requirement in team service delivery systems for skills not usur'Jlly 
possessed by social workers; namely, management techniques. Working in close 
cooperation with social work professionals, the Project's two management 
consultant members focused on analyzing and refining social work management 
concepts for the development of productive and effective agency and team 
service delivery models. 

Thi approach in developing a model included: 

1. A review of pertinent publications in child welfare, social work, 
related social and behavioral sciences, and business administration and 
management. Thet^e materials were analyzed for their utility in contri- 
buting id^.as to a new model of service delivery. 

2. The pooling of expertise of the Project staff in relation to identi- 
fying and consolidating ideas about improvement of service delivery 
based on their professional experiences and analytical insights. 

3. Review of various public agency organizational structures to identify 
and define accepted management practices useful in a model for provic^ing 
services co the public. 

4. An analysis of manpower requirements of public service oriented organ- 
izations to reflect appropriate staffing requirements for the model. 

In the backup seminar ^ a consistent effort was made by the instructor ^ to 
relate particular problems or jituations to larger influencing or causative 
forces in the agency or in the society or in both. The purpose was to develop 
in students the ability to suggest advocacy directions, substantive and 
strategic. 
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5* A roviuw of general maiuigement policies and practices in current use 
in public child welfare agencies. The objective was to determine the 
extent of planning efforts and general management practices so as to 
ascertain the presence or absence of such management features as Plan- 
ning, Programming, Budget Systems (PPBS) , productivity measurement 
systems, management information systems, work simplification efforts, 
staff development programs, and the like. 

6. A review and analysis of existing problems in service delivery, ob- 
tained through the aid of county officials, members of the Project staff, 
and social workers employed in child welfare. 

After gathering material pertinent to the evolution of a comprehensive 
delivery model, the data and information were reviewed to identify policies, 
organizational structure and intra-agency relationships which require change. 
The utility of the model can be gauged by its capacity to ameliorate the 
problems which exist in current agency functioning. In addition, the model 
includes guidelines to make services more <?ccessible and available to clients, 
to reduce duplication and overlap of services, and to construct a work envi- 
ronment which will enhance the flow of child welfare services. The utility 
of concepts such as the team approach, decentralization of services, and 
improved management procedures, is evaluated in light of the overview of 
existing and proposed social service innovations. 



PROBLEMS AND LIMITATIONS 
PROBLEMS 

Discussions with DSS concerning our Project were initiated in December 

1969. This was followed by several meetings in the spring and summer of 

1970, as well as by a meeting between the Division's administrators and the 
two Foundations from whom funding was being sought. Assurances were given by 
these administrators that they desired and werp able to establish cooperative 
relationships with the Project in the manner which we indicated would be 
essen^^al for us to achieve our objectives, including the referral of children 
to the Project by September 1970 so that they would be available for students 
who would be reporting to the Project at that time. 

However, early in September we were notified that certain questions had 
been raised by the outgoing director of the San Mateo Department of Health 
and Welfare which would have to be resolved before DSS could undertake to 
carry out its commitment to us which, in turn, would have to be approved by 
the San Mateo County Manager. Another series of meetings followed. It was 
not until October 27, 1970 that this approval was secured. 

This delay was followed by an equally serious difficulty. Throughout 
our discussions with DSS, we were given to understand that there were in 
their caseload children of the ethnicity and social circumstances that would 
make them eligible for service in our Project (as indeed there were, as later 
shown by our survey). But at a meeting in November 1970, we were told that 
such children were non-existent. At the same time, it was only after a 
lengthy discussion that the DSS consented to our making a direct contact with 
the Probation Department's Watoto project, established two years earlier and 
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already serving 150 black children, amonfi them 100 in foster care. Contact 
with Watoto early in December, where we were cordially received, resulted in 
referrals from them almost rt once. It was not until January 1971, however, 
that we filled our planned quota of 35 children; that is 3 months later than 
originally agreed upon# It should be noted that of the 49 children finally 
served by the Project only 16 came from DSS while all the rest were referred 
by Watoto* 

It is our opinion that the delay in securing approval of the Project 
resulted in large part from hostility toward social work as a professional 
discipline on the part of some professionals who were not social workers. 
We further believe that the delay in referring the requisite number of 
children to our Project can be explained in part by a lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the characteristics of foster children in the DSS caseload and in 
part by the insecurity of staff in relation to the training objectives of the 
Project* In a period when many qualified MSW degree holders cannot find jobs, 
a Project which has as one of its objectives the exploration of the potential 
of baccalaureate degree holders to provide professional services to children 
is threatening to many MSW social workers* It is probably true as well that 
unrelenting pressures common to public welfare agencies— stemming from con- 
stant deadlines, discontent of client groups, negative community attitudes, 
uncertainties in regard to future developments in public welfare, etc. — and the 
additional responsibilities connected with the transfer of children from 
Probation Department to DSS lessened the interest of staff in an undertaking 
which did not seem to them to offer direct and instant help in handling the 
heavy demands of their jobs. 



LIMITATIONS 

Our original design called for a full academic year (nine months) of 
service by each Project student to children referred to us* The problems 
described above made this impossible. Five students could not be assigned 
any direct service cases* Of the 25 students who were assigned such casep, 
only 13 rendered services for a full academic year;* two did so for a semester 
and a half (about 7 months), and ten, for somewhat longer than one academic 
semester (6 months). 

As for the children whom the Project served, the longest and the shortest 
period a child could remain under Project care was to be 21 and 9 months 
respectively—when the three summer months between the two active academic 
years are added to them* In fact, however, periods under Project care ranged 
from 6 to 18 months (when summer months are added)* 

Additional limitations also must be recognized. In conducting the survey 
of cnildren in foster care, it was found that the data were uneven and that 
not all items were available for some cases* As a result of what we learned 
in conducting the survey, and of improved techniques for developing informa- 
tion from case records, agencies will be able to benefit from new approaches 

Two of these 13 students provided an extra four months of service by 
securing permission to remain in the Project for an additional semester; they 
felt strongly that the extra time was needed to carry through their commit- 
ment to certain children under their care* 
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In testing for differencer, in practice skills, it was recognized that 
such considerations as time and expense prevented us from obtaining informa- 
tion about student performance from the consumers of service— the clients. 
This would have been a valuable addition to the data gathered. It would also 
liave been helpful to obtain an objective assessment of student performance Lj 
observing them at work. Professional judges, not connected with the Project, 
would have evaluated their performance* 

The study design did not anticipate and consequently did not try to 
account for differences in grading practices at various academic institutions. 
Thus, it is possible that high grades for field performance may be given more 
readily at one university than at another. This problem cannot be avoided 
even if students at the same university are tested since there may be varia- 
tion in grading patterns between graduate and undergraduate programs. In a 
more elaborate test of practice skills, it might be desirable to obtain study 
groups from a geographically diverse array of schools of social work so that 
findings would represent a cross-section of practice ratings for the country 
as a whole. 

The major limitation of our services delivery model was that it could 
not be tested within the scope of the Project, and that its practicality 
could not be demonstrated. We wish to emphasize, however, that the manage- 
ment concepts incorporated into the model are practical, tested approaches 
successfully utilized by dynamic business and governmental organizations. 
The flexibility of the proposed model indicates its potential for successful 
application to specific instances where social work agencies are interested 
in improved management of the services they offer. 
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OBJECTIVE I: 



TO EXPLORE THE NEED FOR 
PLANNED LONG-TERM FOSTER 
FAMILY CARE FOR MINORITY 
CHILDREN AS ONE OF THE 
SERVICES TO BE MADE AVAILABLE 
BY A MULTIPLE CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES PROGRAM IN A PUBLIC 
AGENCY •• 
CHAPTERS 3 AND 4. 



Chapttr 



LONG-TERM FOSTER FAMILY CARE: 
PERSPECTIVES AND CURRENT DILEMMAS 



Long-term foster family care Is the result of developments i.n child 
welfare In general, and Is particularly closely related to what has been 
taking place In foster care and adoptions. 



FOSTER FAMILY CARE: A REVIEW OF HIGHLIGHTS 

Foster family care— taking care of someone else's children In your own 
family— Is an Institution that dates back to ancient times. In antiquity It 
was probably practiced on a limited basis (86). In the Middle Ages and 
especially during the later period of feudalism, It became an Important method 
of caring for dependent children In the form of Indenture: dependent children 
were placed Into the homes of persons who met their physical and social wants 
and were compensated for such service by the children's work. 

During Colonial times In America Indenture was widely relied upon to 
provide for dependent children who were orphaned or destitute because of 
sickness, death, Indian massacres, and other misfortunes that befell their 
families (1: v. II, 3). To an Important extent, placement through Indenture, 
preferably in a moral, religious, and homelike atmosphere, was a response to 
the fear of the problems that might be created for society if homeless waifs 
were left to fend for themselves. The first record of child Indenture was in 
Massachusetts in 1636 (171). Although Indenture gradually declined, in some 
parts of the country it continued into the twentieth century (103). 

Institution care, which began in the workhouse and the almshouse and 
which became widely available as another method of providing for dependent 
children after 1830, existed side by side with Indenture without serious 
clash up to 1833. In that year, however, the pioneering work of The Placing 
Out System of the New York Children's Aid Society organized by Charles Lorlng 
Brace touched off a debate as to which form of care was better, institution 
or foster family— a debate that was destined to continue for the next one 
hundred years (191). The Society originated an extensive program of re- 
settling (not binding out) New York slum children among Midwestern farm 
families who needed them for employment. The placement might be terminated 
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if either party became dissatisfied (22: v. 1,631-33,671-73; 11,291-330) . 
Between 1854 and 1929 some 100,000 children had been placed by the Society 
(93). Brace's work stimulated similar movements in other states, and by 1923 
voluntary state children's home societies had been established in 34 states. 

In theory children's institutions and home-finding agencies were comple- 
mentary; in practice the two systems came to be regarded as rivals. There is 
no doubt that the proponents of foster family care won out. The total number 
of neglected, dependent, and emotionally disturbed children in foster family 
and group home care has increased steadily, from 105,000 in 1933 to 263,000 
in 1970, whereas the number in institutions has declined during this period 
from 144,000 to 93,500 (chart 3-1). In 1969, the rate per 1,000 children 
under 18 years of age living in institutions was 1.0 while the rate for foster 
family care was 3.4. Projections suggest a continuing decline in institu- 
tional care, and a continuing Increase in the number and rate of children in 
foster care.'^ Since the 1930s, provision of foster family care has shifted 
from voluntary to public agencies: in 1969 public agencies carried the 
principal responsibility for more than 82% of the children in foster family 
care. In the same year, voluntary agencies provided more than 83% of all 
institutional care (177:Table 8). This shift and the concentration of insti- 
tutional care under voluntary auspices are expected to continue. 

Among professionally inspired innovations that influenced the foster 
family-institution controversy were those introduced between 1886 and 1911 by 
the Boston Children's Aid Society, under the leadership of Charles Birtwell. 
For each child, Birtwell asked, "What does the child really need?" rather 
than "Where shall we put the child?" This individual evaluation of liach 
child required that the community make available resources sufficiently varied 
and flexible to meet every variety of child need — a system which would make 
it possible in some instances to strengthen and maintain the child's own 
home for him, and in others, to use the foster parent-foster child relation- 
ship a3 a means through which the child is ultimately restored to his parents. 

Commitment to the value of the child's own home was increased as experi- 
ence and knowledge revealed that separation of children and parents could be 
socially and psychologically harmful for both. Welfare provisions enabling 
children to remain with their own families were increased and the child 
welfare field centered its efforts on strengthening the ability of parents to 
practice their rights and responsibilities and on understanding the meaning 
and significance the child's own family has for him. Preservation of the 
family became the keystone of the proposals made by the First White House 
Conference on Children in 1909. 

For those children whose own families could be salvaged, foster care was 
to be a "temporary" arrangement, a ^stopping place while his own home was 



" It should be noted, hov^ver, that the percentage of children who have to 
live outside their homes has been reduced sharply in recent years: by 50% 
between 1935 and 1965. The main reasons for this reduction Gre: improved 
health standards which result in fewer parents dying before the child reaches 
maturity; better provision for economic assistance to families that have lost 
their breadwinner, with the result that only a small percentage of children 
are in foster care for econotnlc reasons; and the improvement of social 
services generally. 
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TRENDS IN FOSTER CARE IN U.S. 
1933-1970 

Children in 

Foster Family Care ^ 
and Group Home Care 



263,000 



144,000 
105,000 



Children in 
Institutions 



93,500 



1933 



1970 



being readied for his return. For those for whom there was no hope of return 
to their own families, the change in philosophy pointed to adoption as the 
preferred method of care when the child became legally free: adoption would 
create an "own home." This preference was already evident in 1921, when 
social workers first embarked on the professional practice of child-placement 
for adoption (156:v.I), and it was strengthened by subsequent developments. 
Again, foster care was to be "temporary," this time an interim period while 
an adoptive home was readied for the child. In both instances, foster family 
care was seen as the prelude to a permanent plan. Remaining in foster family 
care indefinitely, on a "long-term" or "permanent" basis, was avoided because 
such an arrangement could not be as "good" as return to natural parents or 
adoption, lifhen children, in fact, remained in foster family care for years, 
many child welfare workers developed a sense of failure and guilt and many 
agencies became apologetic and defensive (164). 

A 1967 "integrative review" of the literature on foster care of the pre- 
ceding 25 years (169; 150) found that major published materials, center on 
recruitment problems, foster parent selection, motivation for foster parent- 
hood, characteristics of recruited foster parents, definitions of the case- 
worker-foster parent relationship, training methods for foster parents, and 
adequacy of foster parent role performance. Analysis contained in this review 
suggested that the quantity of foster care research has been increasing and 
its quality improving, but that research findings are not consistently^ inte- 
grated into practice. 
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In 1970, approximately 263,000 children in the United States were being 
raised in foster family and group home care. Despite this fact, little effort 
had been made over the past decade to consolidate new knowledge in social work 
and In related fields concerned witu children in placement. To bring new 
findings to bear on the many unanswered questions regarding the efficacy of 
foster care, the Child Welfare League of America initiated a Foster Care 
Project in 1966. The first result of this effort was a report of current 
practices and attitudes from the field (167). Some of the major findings 
discussed in this report included the following: 

1, About 55% of responding agencies thought that providing own home, 
protective and homemaker services, would reduce substantially the number of 
children needing care in their agencies. But 45% did not think so, or thought 
the number would be reduced only a little. 

2. Although the majority of agencies did not feel that laws were detri- 
mental to sound foster care services, about one-fourth d*id, especially in 
regard to termination-of -parental-rights, custody, and long periods of time 
before abandonment proceedings can be started. 

3» The major factors adversely affecting quality of care were said to 
be lack of facilities — both foster homes and group care resources; lack of 
scaff; inadequate financing; and lack of properly trained staff. 

4, More than two-thirds of the agencies did not think that present 
methods of foster care were meeting needs. 

5. Few agencies and institutions had undertaken any studies to evaluate 
the adjustment of children during their stay in foster care or of children 
who hai formerly been in foster care. At the same time all were aware that 
su^h assessment is crucial for improving services and had not been produced 
by researchers. 

Commenting on thess findings, the foster carri project director said the 
following: 

In general, the questionnaire results supported what the 
literature has stated for years about what needs to be 
done. A long li^t can be drawn up in a few minutes • It 
is our ^how to do it' list that is very short. For the 
most part the 'how to' list is phrased in terms of the 
methods we have now* Obviously, we do need more and 
better; but we need innovative and revolutionary approaches 
to get ahead of the ever-^increasing demand for care. • •New 
models of personnel deployment, training and recruitment 
techniques , new approaches to natural parents, creative 
after-'care serviced, new models of care were reported by 
a very few: and they were single, isolated, and experiment- 
fcal. (166:432) 

The second part of the Foster Care Project was the calling of the first. 
National Conference on Foster Care, held on October 29-November 1, 1967. The 
work of this Conference seems to have been influenced by the realization that 
professional concerns must take account of deeper forces in society which 
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inexorably inf Iiu>ik c> tlio foster care system. The Conference apparently in- 
tended not only to enhance proTessional competence but to broaden horizons 
and perspectives as well. Its wide-ranging examination of foster care uti- 
lized a two-pronged approach: review by a commission of practice specialists 
of the theoretical base of foster care; and input by specialists from other 
disciplines focuseil on a reassessment of the viability of some of the basic 
tenets and practices that make up the current foster care system. These 
other disciplines included sociology, lawj medicine, psychology, and psychi- 
atry. In addition to traditional social work concerns, the Conference looked 
at decision-making, delivery system, manpower and education in relation to 
present practice (168). Joseph Reid, the director of the Child Welfare League 
of America, concluded that the Conference had asked many crucial questions, 
but had answered few of them. 

Since 1967, more systematic information has become available on the need 
for foster care (34) and on the proportion of requests for foster care among 
all requests for child welfare services (66). Evident are more consistent 
efforts to help foster parents fulfill more effectively their upbringing 
roles: attention is being given to the problem of board rates (73;67) and to 
education for foster parenthood, in both formal (141;71;7;51) and self- 
directed settings (152; 35). Methods to provide foster care for the mentally 
retarded (2;63;120) and for hospitalized, physically disabled children (42) 
are being improved. Research addressed to creating objective criteria in 
selecting foster homes is continuing (92). Agencies are beginning to explore 
such policy-oriented issues as: who really knows best what an agency or 
institution should do in practice? Is it the professional or is it the 
consumer of service? This type of exploration presupposes that "if the 
client's feelings about services are ignored, the implementation of services 
by the professional is likely to be difficult at best" (65). An important 
study concerned with the foster care of 624 children from 467 families in 
New York City over the period from 1966 to 1970 has already yielded findings 
that have not been available to Llit; field up to now (77; 119). 

A community-based development that has created a new foster care 
constituency has bee i the emergence of foster parent organizations on both 
local and national levej... By 1970, there were approximately 200 local foster 
parent groups. "The Rights of Foster Parents" , (55) published in that year, 
voiced their aspirations. Their leaders asked: "Why don't we establish 
dynamic foster care programs vhich by design and also by function include the 
rights and responsibilities of foster parents?" (89;68;144). These and other 
questions were raised and debated at the First National Foster Parent 
Conference, held in Chicago in May 1971, with 851 delegates present. One ot 
the results was the establishment of "National Action for Foster Children 
Week April 9-15, 1972," created by Procl;'mation signed by the President on 
February 11, 1972. 

At the Second National Foster Patent Conference, held in Denver, Colorado 
in May 1972, with 1,195 delegates from 45 states present, a National Foster 
Parents Association was launched. One of the key issues at this Conference — 
lack of trust betv^;een foster parents and social workers— was >-p<?olved by 
conferring full voting rights on social workers. This decision was ...ade by 
a small majority, however — by only 14 votes with 223 delegates voting (153; 
176). 
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Thu LlurJ annual conforencu of the Association was held in Philadelphia 
in April 1973, with more than 1800 delegates present and with every state 
represented* Moreover, It was reported Chat by 1973, all but two states had 
state-wide foster parents' associations. This third conference marked the 
maturing of the Association with the formulation of plans and programs for 
the coming year and the employment of an executive. Ihe Conference approved 
as its slogan "A Link of Hope". Discussions covered a wide range of topics-- 
from the meaning; of placement and separation in foster care for all concerned 
to national action for foster children and its direction. A "Bill of Rights 
for Foster Children" was adopted. 

^s we look back at the developments outlined here, we tend to agree with 
Meyer when she notetr- that no one could question the quality of the child 
welfare field's investment in attempting to improve the whole array of foster 
care services. Over the years, agencies have developed ingenious helping 
methods for all involved in the foster care process and have provided, at 
great cost, "a high quality of medical, dental, psychiatric, remedial, case- 
work, and other services in order to give the very best to the children in 
their care" (130:437). And yet, it is equally true, that the current state 
or foster care justifies raising the same questions today that were raised 
in 1964 and 1965; namely, "Foster Family Care: Has It Fulfilled Its Promise?" 
(98) or "Is It Doomed as the Major Long-Range Solution?" (162) 

LONa-TERM FOSTER FAMILY CARE: AN OVERVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS 

The issue of child ^n in limbo burst onto the child welfare scene with 
renewed force in 1971 when the preliminary findings of a study that pinned 
down the cumulative costs of long-term foster care in New York City were tuade 
public (46) • This study did indeed add the factor of money to the human 
factors that have been increasingly pressing the field toward better decision 
making in child welfare. And the fact that the pressure has been building up 
for at least the past twenty-five years has made the long-term issue all the 
more explosive. 

It was in 1924 that Theis publishec^ her pioneering follow-up study of 
children who had been under foster care through the State Charities Aid 
Association for at least one year. She found that 73% had made a "capable" 
adjustment to adult Jife, while 27% had been "incapable" of such adjustment 
(130). Unfortunately, no additional significant evaluation of long-term 
foster family care appeared in the literature until twenty-six years later, 
although there is no doubt that many children were experiencing this type 
of care. 

In 1959, Weissman published his study of 732 children in "long-time" 
foster care, that is, care for five yearF^ or longer, offered by fourteen 
agencies which were members of the Child Welfare League's Southern Region 
(185). His findings showed that long-time care was primarily a problem of the 
teen-age and the unwanted child and that it was widespread, encompassing 28% 
of institutional children and 15% of noninst itutional children in agency care 
at that time. Since the children had been normal when they first entered 
foster care, the inference was that their needs for planned permanent family 
living had not been met — not because of their problems or complications with 
the a* tural family, but because the agencies had not been able to find enough 




aoct?ptabU» .iii>|)iiv^» tamilles an/l persisted In considering good long-term 
foster home placements as only second best* Yet the llkellhuod of returning 
the fhiUlren to their ^ vn homes, Welssman found, existed for only 19% of 
institutional iMiildron and 8% \oninstltutionai children. Welssman 
character L?:ed tiiese findings as ''disturbing to the point of being shocking* 
(They revealed) that we have in this situation of long-time care one of the 
most difficult, costly, and challenging problems to face the League family 
in the Southern region — if not the total League family, and the total field 
of child care*" He wanted to know whether his findings meant "that the 
children tend to fit well Into foster family settings, by and large? If this 
is so, why cannot these substitute parental ties be made permanent for the 
children through adoption or guardianship proceeding s?" (Underscoring added*) 

Quite a receptive attitude toward long-term foster home care as a valid 
goal for certain children was voiced by Schoenberg in 1951 (159)* It seemed 
to him "that within the legal and social framework of present day placement 
and the current levels of our skill, In certain cases long time care really 
is a necessary and true service for our agency to give*" (Underscoring added*) 
He specified the situations In which long-term care was Indicated and con- 
cluded that If the child Is "well placed, and Is being helped to cope with 
his reality in the terms In which he can understand it as he grows older, then 
foster care for him progresses into a long time placer.ient which has its own 
inherent logic and value*" 

In a study published In 1951, Lewis looked Into the situation of children 
who had been living In some kind of "temporary" foster placement for a period 
of over two years with no plan for change in the foreseeable future* Lewis 
discovered that the general reaction of children who found themselves in 
"long time temporary care" militated against good adjustment, and from this 
concluded that "perhaps the answer to long time temporary placement can be 
given In four words — do away with It*" Russel, discussing these findings, 
stressed that "If and when long time care Is really necessary, let us have 
the courage to face it and help a child to face it" (97; 154)* 

At the end of 1958 Kadushln published his study of long-term boarding 
care for 136 children hard to place for adoption (84)* For this group, the 
most important single factor delaying adoption was race: It operated for 
36*3% of the children* Kadushln found that many of the children had been 
living In one home for a good part of their lives, that 37% were rated by 
caseworkers as having good or fair adjustment, and 92% as being well inte- 
grated In the home. He concluded that long-term placement. In and of Itself, 
was not necessarily detrimental to the child* He raised the question as to 
whether "our focus on legal adoption for hard-to-place children — admittedly 
the desirable solution — (has) led us to neglect the possibilities of alterna- 
tives for such children?" In discussing Kadushln 's findings. Glover noted 
that J 

In oar growing awareness of what foster home care cannot 
provide, the field swung so enthusiastically away from 
long-^term foster care that I have seen workers apologetic 
and confused about working in a program which is obviously 
needed by thousands of children but which seems at times 
barely tolerated and often ignored* ( 58:27 ) 
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These feellnjiH were probably reinforced by two studies, published in 
1953 (18) and 1960 (37), which emphasized the fact that older children, non- 
white children, and children with physical and mental disabilities have had 
i\ tar smaller chance of being adopted thai, others; and that the longer a 
child has stayed in foster care, the more likely he has been to develop 
emotional disturbances that ultimately prevent his adoption. The primordial 
importance of the factor of time and of early planning had to be recognized 
if children were not to remain in foster care unnecessarily and indefinitely* 

In 1959, the Maas and Kugler study called for new forms of foster care, 
particularly for those children who obviously were never going to return to 
their own homes or be placed for adoption (106). Their findings indicated 
that better than half of all the children they studied gave promise of living 
a major part of their childhood years in foster families and institutions. 
Included were children likely to leave care only when they came of age, often 
having had many homes — and none of their own — for ten or so years. A follow- 
up study of these children ten years later bore out these gloomy prognostica- 
tions: 31% of them remained in foster care for ten or more years, while 52% 
spent six years or longer in foster care. Maas commented that "the popular 
belief that foster care services provide primarily temporary care is given 
no Support in these findings" (107:323). 

In 1963 Jeter found that remaining in their present placement or moving 
to another foster care facility was the plan for 71% of ch Jdren in foster 
care under public auspices and for 57% of children in foster care under 
voluntary auspices. Jeter also noted that foster home care was more heavily 
relied upon for black than for white children, and black children in both 
public and private sectors tended to remain in foster care longer than did 
white children. Jeter attributed this to the greater proportion of white 
children receiving adoption services (78). In 1969, Stone reported that of 
the children then in foster care, between 40 and 60% will not be returned 
home or be placed in adoption (167). 

That long-term foster care per se was not being rejected by leaders in 
the child welfare field as an appropriate resource for some children is clear 
from the standards issued by the Child Welfare League in 1959 which stated; 
"Foster care may be a period of care given on a planned basis to a child 
when there is no foreseeable possibility of adoption or return to his own 
home, and when foster family care is the best casework plan for that parti- 
cular child until such time as the situation may change for the child or his 
family, or the child can carry responsibility for himself." (33) 

But implementation of this concept was slow, held back to some extent 
by negative findings concv^rning unplanned long-term care. A study made in 
Holland in 1952-54, but not reported on in this country until 1960, examined 
the situations of 160 former foster children. It concluded that the situation 
of many of them at the time fo the inquiry "left much to be desired. Socially, 
many were rather well established. Only a few were unemployed or antisocial, 
or had lost the parental rights to their own children. However, many felt 
unsuccessful, disastisf led , and distressed. Emotionally unadjusted; they felt 
that their life had not been worth living." M79:30) 

A chilling effect may have been produced as well by the study by McCord, 
McCord, and Thurber, also published in 1960 (104). This was based on a 
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foilow-up of participants in the Cambrldge-Somerville Youth Study who by 
1960 were adults. The adjustment of nineteen Individuals who had experienced 
foster placeraent m->re than twenty years earlier was compared with nineteen 
controls reared with their own families. Criminality and deviance were 
found to occur more often in the group who experienced bad foster placement, 
anJ the authors concluded that, if made during adolescence, foster home 
placements may actually be harmful. In challenging these findings, Fanshel 
pointed out that foster placement had been used with the participants as a 
last resort, after all other steps had failed, and that it was likely that 
the nineteen children had shown considerable maladjustment and pathology even 
before leaving their own homes — a possibility that had not been taken into 
account by the authors 

In 1961 the mood in regard to long-term foster family care among profes- 
sional socL I workers seemingly began to change. In that year Lawder 
suggested that "there is much work to be done to unfreeze long-time care 
and to develop its potentialities for children." (94). In 1962, Tegethoff and 
Goldstein reiterated that goals differ from one placement situation to anothe 
and that in some, long-term placement may be the only appropriate goal (170). 
Glover repeatedly called attention to the fact that many foster families do 
provide physical as well as emotional security for children in long-term 
care (59); that there are children who will not go home, who will not be 
adopted, and who must and should grow up in foster care (60); and that 
•'children in long-term foster care do not have to be children in limbo," (61) 

Essentially encouraging results were described in a study completed by 
Gil in 1963 in which he followed up a group of twenty-six children discharged 
from foster care during 1956 (57). His objective was to evaluate the extent 
to which each child had realized his "developmental potential" which had been 
classified as "fair" or "good" at the time of admission into care. Gil con- 
cluded that agency effectiveness in meeting casework objectives with children 
of "good" potential is high, but takes a significant drop with children of 
"fair" or lower potential. 

A study by Murphy examined the records in a Canadian Society for mentall 
normal children who had experienced more than five years * continuous foster 
care, vvhosa cases were closed by the time he began his study and who were at 
least eleven years old when their cases were closed. He divided the 316 
adults in his sample whose mean age was twenty to twenty-one years into 
three categories: "(a) Outcome satisfactory in terms of the child's social 
milieu; (b) Outcome less satisfactory but without signs of pathology or open 
to disturbance; (c) Outcome unsatisfactory, usually with signs of pathology 
or disturbance." About 50% were classified as satisfactory, 30% as less 
satisfactory; and 19.3% as unsatisfactory (136). 

A British study published in 1966 was less encouraging. Ferguson's 
study of children in the care of the Glasgow Children's Department included 
follow-up of these children during their first three years after leaving care 
The conviction records and employment histories of these children were found 
to be worse than those of a group of working-class children in Glasgow not in 
care. Children who had been in residential establishments had worse records 
than children who had been in foster homes but this may have been due to the 
fcct that the latter had fewer problems to begin with (49). 
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In tho United Slaters, cont' roiu cul with a continuing ''crisis in foster 
family can*" (53;28), a number oi agencies attempted to develop services and 
resources that would sustain continuity of care and lasting relationships for 
children vho could never live in their own homes or be adopted (164), These 
ai'.encies wore consciously trying to reach a Rroup of foster parents who, for 
financial or psychological reasons, could not or would not want to adopt, but 
who did want and were able to provide foster family care on a long-term basis. 
Glover and Reid tirged that more agencies follow this lead, especially for 
black children who had been relinquished for adoption, but for whoia adoption 
would not be realized (62). By 1966 it was apparen - to Reid "that long-term 
foster care (has) to be planned for Negro children" (150:172). In the same 
year, Lewis, who had written on the subject thirteen years earlier, called 
attention to changes in agency practice that might be required by planned 
long-term foster family care, such as investing the parents providing such 
care with greater responsibility for important decisions concerning the 
child (98), Both the theoretical and practical bases of agency practice in 
this type of care were considerably strengthened by the appearance in 1965 
of a clinically oriented discussion which squarely accepted long-term foster 
family care as "a necessary and valid service," placed it in a psychosocial 
context, and described the elements in an adequate foster home study and the 
most effective ways of achieving continuity of care. The author bf.lieved 
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that Ikt pt\n lii-f ^:^.•^lula^as v^ore capable of accomplishments, as "is demon- 
stratoil hy tlu> fai-t iliat it has been done for a few cases in many agencies 
and fur many lasos in hoiho agenoioH." (9U) 

PositiVf possib{litit?s were su^^jiested by Meier's follow-up study which 
described the results of interviews with forty women and twenty-one men who 
had experienced five or more years of foster family care in their childhood, 
and had not been returned to their own families while they were children. 
Although Meier called attention to the number of individuals with "an im- 
paired sense of well-being," she also pointed out that few cases of gross 
disturbance in adjustiaent appeared to exist. On the contrary: "The vast 
majority. . .have found places for themselves in their communities. They are 
indistinguishable from their neighbors as self-supporting individuals; living 
in attractive homes; taking care of their children adequately, worrying about 
them, and making some mistakes in parenting; sharing in the activities of the 
neighborhood; and finding pleasure in their associations with others." (126: 
206;127;128) 

tn 1966, several agencies reported encouraging results in relation to 
their long-term foster family care programs. Johnson wrote that his agency, 
having identified one-third of the children in its care as "children for whom 
permanent foster family care is the only feasible plan," proceeded to provide 
such care and found the results "encouraging." (79) Hargrave stressed that 
such programs could not be effective unless child welfare workers accepted the 
idea that this ty^te of care was a necessary and constructive service for some 
children. (72) Ostazeski described her agency's encouraging experience in 
recruiting foster parents who "are not ready to meet the demands of tradi- 
tional foster care—with its constant threat of having to give up the child 
and often the necessity of sharing him with his own parents — nor ready to 
accept full responsibility for a child through adoption." (142) 

At a 1966 symposium on "troubled children," deliberations in regard to 
foster care were summarized as follows: "We were aware that there are many 
children who cannot ever return to their own homes. For these children, 
foster care on a planned, long-time basis mast be provided. Emphasis was put 
on planned, long-time basis to prevent drifting into foster care or long-time 
care through default." (143:93) In reporting on a demonstration project in 
long-term foster family care for infants and young children that was in 
progress in her agency, Montgomery concluded that "social agencies can no 
longer it^nore the imperative need for permanent foster family care for child- 
ren for whom adoption is unlikely, as it is for so many children of minority 
groups." (133:126) Another project, "intended to meet the problem pre^iented. . . 
by well babies ready for discharge but remaining in hospitals because foster 
homes are not available," was initiated by two New York agencies, operating 
jointly, in 1966 (1.55). 

Watson's discussion of the voluntary agency's responsibility for provid- 
ing long-term footer care by design, not default, appeared in 1968 (181). In 
his view, the child welfare field has "not devised substitutes for foster 
family care that will replace it, only some that will supplement it... A good 
adoption program and a good temporary foster care service must each be backed 
up by long-term foster care." In a companion article. Weaver discussed the 
public agency's responsibility for providing long-term foster care by design, 
not default (183). He emphasisied the importance of a goal-oriented plan for 
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each child that would provide direction tor a continuum of treatment. 

A study attempting to evaluate the potential of long-term care for young 
minority children was published by Madison and Schapiro m 1969* Among 
several positive fii-dings they noted '^that the achieved adoption rate — 21#6 
percent — is very high* In the country as a whole, less than 10 percent of tht 
nonwhite children born out of wedlock (were) adopted (in 1963)." (115:170) 
The agency studied by Madison and Schapiro was also studied by Billingsley 
and Giovannoni who found that from 1962 to 1967 there was a steady increase 
in the percentage of children adopted, as well as a quite rcimarkable increase 
in the proportion of children returned to their own mothers. As a result, 
the proportion of children in long-term care was being reduced although this 
group still included close to half the children in the agency's care (14) • 

A study by Kadushin confirmed that a significantly higher percentage of 
hard-to-place children achieve adoption in the home where they were initially 
placed for long-term foster care than children placed in a home for short- 
term care (87), A similar outcome is emphasized by Neely, provided long-term 
foster parents are offered help in exploring adoption. "We believe," le 
writes, "that the concept that exploration of the idea of adoption must 
first come from foster parents is erroneous. We believe that the initiative 
is the responsibility of our agency staf f." Of the 92 children adopted by 
foster parents in the group he discusses, 52 were black (138:164). These 
reportr do not seem to give support to the regulation some States have 
against allowing foster parents to adopt a child already in their care. 

For some members of the practice commission of the National Conference 
on Foster Care, permanent foster home programs were "dramatic evidence of new 
developments and approaches to foster family placement and arrangements to 
meet the needs of children in special situations" (149:69); the beginning of 
"confidence that long-term foster care can become an effective service when 
the issue of termination of parental rights is faced squarely, or when there 
is a realistic approach to the continuum of the parent-child relationships" 
(134:154); evidence that "some foster parents can help children have the 
needed security and sense of belonging because of their long incorporation 
in the family." (145:166) 

Such programs have special significance for nonwhite children. For 
example, Fanshel's data on the exit of children from foster care in New York 
City indicate that 3.5 years after entry, 46;? of the children were still in 
care. Furthermore, there is less success in getting black children discharge 
with almost half still in care at the end of 3.5 years in contrast to 39.2% 
of the white and 44.2% of the Puerto Rican children. Like Maas, Fanshel 
found that children leave foster care in the greatest volume during the 
earlier phase of placement, and this volume tapers off markedly over time 
(45). The same kind of durational relationship is suggested by a later 
longitudinal study by Shapiro: she found that for the first year of placement 
the agency's investment — as characterized by experienced workers with low 
caseloads, who work intensively with the natural family — is related to early 
discharge (163). 

In Minnesota, the proportion of nonwhite children among those under stat 
guardianship as dependent/neglected rose from 12% in 1951 to 36% in 1966, 
remaining at this level in 1971* Living arrangements as of June 30, 1971 




showed that ii/. of the white children were in adoptive homes while this was 
true for about 6.5% of the nonwhite. Among the white children, 30% had been 
committed less than two years earlier (in 1969), but this held for only 14% 
of the nonwhite (131). 

Once again we learn that children who are kept in ^^temporary'^ care for 
long ;"eriods, even though there is no possibility of return to the natural 
parents, are deprived of their chance for normal developmental growth. Two 
authors of a recent study also state that in such situations, foster parents 
frequently ask for the child's removal from the foster home. They write: 

This request comes either because of the ernotional or 
adjustment problems emerging out of the incessant and end^ 
less uncertainty of it all, or from the foster parents^ 
sheer frustration over the refut:al of responsible adults 
(courts and the agencies) to make decisions that would 
result in a more permanent arrangement for the child* The 
fomliar nomadic existence begins, ironically symbolic of 
a search, sometimes self ^initiated, for continuity and 
meaning in relationship and environment for the child. (27:500) 

Of the 114 children in this study for whom it was possible to determine 
parental rehabilitation potential, 71 scored as never being able to return 
to the natural parents. Or this group, 33 had been in placement over two 
years — a time period considered ample either for parents to be rehabilitated 
or for decision-making professionals to arrange long-term placement for the 
children. The need to cut down on "sheer frustration" among foster parents 
is embodied in their "rights," one of them being "consideration as possible 
pf- rmanent parents for the child who, after being in their home for some time, 
becomes free for adoption or permanent foster family care." 

This review of the literature reveals a growing concern for children who 
are cared for uy foster parents for significantly long periods during their 
growing years—children who constitute a high risk group from the point of 
view of personal and social adjustment. Visible, too, is a somewhat hesitant 
realization that planned long-term foster family care may be one of the best 
solutions for many of these children. For some children an agency's extended, 
futile search for adoptive parents means that the child outlives his welcome 
in a temporary foster home, and that throughout this long stay, the foster 
parents, committed to "temporary" care, maintain as detached an approach as 
they can muster. 

These developments have been brought about by several circumstances* 
Recruitment of adoptive and "temporary" foster homes for certain groups of 
children — the so-called "hard-to-place" — has continued difficult; there are 
children for whom living in their own homes, or i'\ adoptive homes, can never 
become a reality; experience and scientific study have given ^jvldence of some 
devastating effects that rep Lacer.ents into a succession of "temporary" foster 
homes may have on children. Social woricers are faced daily with the changing 
characteristics of the children needing foster care, including more with 
appreciable emotional dlstiirhanros. who come from families where social 
disorganization or personal itv disorders of parents are so severe as to affect 
their parenting potential. Placements for most children of all ages are now 
necessary more because of imniaturity, emotional disturbance, or gross 
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patholosy of either the child and/or parents rather than because of death, 
illness, or unomployment of parents (75;54).'^ Mo»-eover, some of these 
children do nor come from a family at all but arf. only products of an illicit 
or casual sexual union. 

Of special and urgent concern is the fact that among the "hard-to-place," 
minority children continue prominent. Writing In October 1972, Gallagher 
noted that the "Children's Bureau is concerned aoout the fact that at least 
40,000 of the estimated 60,000 children awaiting adoption are black or of 
mixed race" (52). How many of these "awaiting" children find themselves in 
a limbo of unplanned long-term foster family care during which their ego 
identity is threatened and the maximum potential of foster parents for 
parenting is weakened, we do not know. This is particularly disturbing 
because the child welfare field has made a prodigious effort to find adoptive 
homes for all children who can benefit from family life but who cannot re- 
main in their own homes — including minority group children (Appendix A) . 
There is also new knowledge concerning the parent-child relationship which 
questions the assumption that every child who cannot return to his own family 
should be totally separated from them. 

Nevertheless, opposing views continue to characterize the discussion. 
For example we find two recent publications by qualified social work practi- 
tioners which propound basically different positions in regard to long-term 
foster family care: one emphasizes its constructive and benign possibilities 
when planned early and carefully (73); the second maintains "...that foster 
care is not the best plan for children" and that "...for most children 
foster care is a stop-gap measure filled with pit falls. .. Return Lo own home 
and adoption are the only alternatives" (32:88.92). 

There is, however, general consensus than the field must improve its 
decision-making process in regard no the appropriateness of a particular 
type of care for a particular child---especially to arrive at decisions 
quickly enough to save the child from limbo and the public from huge 
expenditures (46). This is imperative in foster care. And yet, social 
workers apparently continue to find it extremely difficult to make sound 
decisions within a reasonable period of time. Writing in 1967, Arnold stated 
that among the most difficult decisions child welfare workers are called 
upon to make are "that a child can never return to his own home and... that 
he cannot be placed in... an adoptive home. ...As a consequence the child 
drifts from one (foster) home to another, putting roots down nowhere" (9:222). 
Mech noted in 1970 that "foster care practice is a decision-making enterprise, 
but one that operates without the use of scientifically acceptable tools 
for reaching decisions" (125:26). And the California State Social Welfare 
Board, writing in September 1972, states: 

Another essential element. • .is the need for the prompt 
development of a plan for the short and long-range future 
of the child who has been placed. It is the Board* s 
concern that these difficult but necessary decisions are 



Beltrami County Welfare Department, Bemidji, Minnesota, reported, for 
example, that in 1967 they planned to return only 40 percent of the children 
under temporary custody to their parents; this figure was compared with 55 
percent in 1966 and 86 percent in 1965. (80) 



not now boimj made with the interests of the child in 

mind — but often may be avoided as an expediency. (29:27'-8)'^ 

That indecision is becoming unacceptable to the public and to the foster 
parents is underscored by the passage in 1971 of a 24-Month Review Law in New 
York which requires a court review for children in foster care and offers the 
court four alternatives: (1) directing that foster care of the child be con- 
tinued; (2) directing that the child be returned to the natural parents; (3) 
directing that the agency institute a proceeding to legally free the child 
for adoption; (4) directing that a child who is legally free be placed for 
adoption in the foster family home 'here he resides or has resided or with 
any other person or persons. '^'^ The intent is to do away with long-term foster 
family care, as stated by Karl Zukerman at a meeting on June 15, 1972* 
"Because of the change in the way we see foster care, there must be a change 
in our organization, activities and goals. Foster care is no longer viewed 
as a permanent plan but as a temporary device, a way station to return home 
or to adoption. The legislature and city and state governments see long-term 
foster care as an exception, a last resort, certainly not the first choice in 
planning for children." In 1971, New York City devised a system of incentive 
payments "for increasing desired exits from foster care": the City is paying 
private agencies $400 for each child discharged home after more than a year 
in foster care, and $1,000 for each hard-to-place child adopted, "if the 
number of such adoptions arranged in a year is greater than the agency^s 
previous 3-year average" (46 :v). 

It seems, therefore, that New York has made the full circle^ What is 
different now as compared with the situation sixty years earlier is that 
certain additional resources have been made available to expedite exit from 
foster care: subsidized adoption, with preference given to foster parents; 
a clear time limit within which natural families must reach a decision as to 
what they want to do concerning their child in care; relaxation of require- 
ments in the "diligent search" for natural parents; and some financial incen- 
tive for agencies. Under these circumstances it is likely that the shift 
toward converting permanent foster care to adoption will be increasingly 
emphasized • In this context, foster care is seen by many agencies as an 
extremely important experience in a child's life, more so than in the past, 
so that the selection of a foster home requires just ai? ;uuch care as an 
adoptive home. It is also likely that the pressure to identify and legally 

Fortunately, research directed toward reducing uncertainty in child place- 
ment decisions is beginning to challenF.e certain persistent assumptions and to 
produce guidelines for practitioners (64;123;1U6) . That social workers will 
have to make more explicit to parents that in addition to having rights , they 
(the parents) have responsibilities which rhey often neglect is also indicated 
(129). An audit in New York City in March 1972 disclosed large amounts of 
money owed to the Department of Social Services on the basis of agreements 
made with parents of children who were in placement both in the public and 
in the voluntary child-caring agencies • 

5**" The 2U-Month Review Law came about pirtly as a result of foster parents • 
social action. Foster parents felt that their rights were not being protected 
in situc tions in which they had c^r^^J for their foster children for many 
years, and then the natural parents come back into the picture or the agency 
decides to place the children in adoption. 
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free iMii'uIren now in foster care who need permanent placement, even if they 
appear rooted in foster homes which are not interested in adoption with sub- 
sidy, will intensify. Then the difficult decision whether to uproot a child 
from such a home must be made in each case. Social workers will have to 
answer the question: will the pain of separation for child and foster parents 
do more harm than the good the child will derive from his consciousness that 
his new home (if one can be found) will be truly permanent, legally as well 
as emotionally? In short, it is crucial to malcB decisions and arrive at plt^ps 
in the shortest possible time; but it is equal ""y crucial to make good deci- 
sions and to arrive at sound plans and for some children this may call for 
long-term foster family care. 

LONG-TERM FOSTER FAMILY CARE: CURRENT PRACTICE 

No nation-wide data exist on the number, characteristics , and circum- 
stances of children current in planned long-term foster family care, although 
this type of care was initiated in the early 1963s, In an effort to gain some 
idea of its scope and of the problems involved in offering it, 11 voluntary 
and public agencies in six states were visited by the director of the Project 
and its principal consultant (Acknowledgments). Summary of what was learned 
is given below. 



LONG-TERM AND PERllANENT FOSTER FAIIILY CARE 

Differentiation of the service they 5ire offering from ''temporary" foster 
family care has brought about the use of two designations — ''long-term" and 
"permanent." In terms of social substance, both are seen as a period of care 
provided for a child on a planned basis when there is no foreseeable possi- 
bility of adoption or return to his own home, and when extended care is the 
be&L casework plan for him. The purpose of the placement is to assure the 
child continuity of care and relationships by one set of parents who want him 
and have the intention nf rearing him. 

The difference between the two is in the legal status of the child: 
"long-term" applies to children who are in the legal custody of the agency 
but have not been surrendered by their natural parents; "permanent" applies 
to children who have been surrendered and are consequently legal wards of the 
State, with guardianship vested in the agency. This difference influences 
procedures in dealing with the situation of any particular child. When there 
is no surrender, commitment to the foster parents emphasizes the long-term 
nature of the arrangement rather than its permanence. In permanent care the 
natural parents are out of the picture and the agency can make the commitment 
on permanency* 

The essence of this difference emerges from procedures used in Minnesota 
and the philosophy that underlies these procedures. At the time of placement 
in permanent foster family care, or in many cases later in placement, the 
agency makes the decision not to seek adoption for a child, and family and 
agency enter into a formal agreement that the child will remain in the home. 
When this program was initiated in 1965, many former long-term foster homes 
became permanent by this agreement; some of the long-tertr omes chose not to 
sign the agreement but are as "permanent" as those who did, and they are 
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haiullod in miu h iUc samo way. Minnesota's Manual states that ''formal recogni- 
tion and planned use of permanent homes as a necessary and socially construc- 
tive service strengthens the range of resources for children and provides 
wilier opportunity for individual planning* The development of permanent homes 
Is an effort to solidify and anchor the status of children in long-term foster 
care, thus removing the insecurities of their being children in limbo... 
I'ermanent home placement, on a decisive and open basis, is a valid resource 
for those children for vaom adoption is unlikely to become a reality." In 
lonij-term care, the natural parents as well as the foster parents and the 
County Welfare Department enter into the agreement; in permanent care, the 
natural parents do not participate (81). Similar procedures are used by 
voluntary agencies since they are included in the state-wide plan. Both 
public and voluntary agencies delegate all responsibility to the family in 
relation to nurturing and parenting. The agency maintains only legal responsi- 
bility. The child does not "belong" to the agency and is cared for only by 
the foster parents. He belongs to the foster family and the a-jency is only 
supportive and performs the necessary legal tasks. The agency works with the 
parents instead of supervising them (69). 

In Maryland, permanent foster care— "long-term care short of adoption"— 
agreement must be approved by court six months after the child had been placed* 
The Department's policy is to retain aardianship after approval because it 
believes that it is helpful to foster parents and child for the agency to stay 
in the picture throughout the child's minority years. The purposes of super- 
vision of a permanent foster family home are to help the child establish his 
identity, and to help foster parents become involved in their total responsi- 
bility of caring for the child. It is the Department's philosophy that even 
if an adoptive family should materialize for the child who has been in foster 
care for some time, it is important to evaluate what it would do to that child 
to move him from the foster family when he has in actuality already become a 
part of that family. Further, the Department emphasizes that permanent care 
is not a replacement for long-term foster care. "Some children need to retain 
their ties with natural parents even though placement will be required until 
they reach adulthood. For this reason, the responsibilities and expectations 
of the natural parents, the foster parents, and the Department will differ in 
the two types of placements."^ 

In Colorado, at the time permanent foster home care is planned, the 
department goes to court with the foster parents and guardianship is given 
to the foster parents, while the department retains residual parental rights* 
The guardianship order delineates specifically the responsibilities turned 
over to the foster parents and those retained by the agency. Each order is 
tailored to the individual case. In many cases, particularly among black, 
working poor, the agency agrees to pay full cost of support until the child 
comes of age. In other cases the foster parents may want and need only a 
token payment and medical aid. Once the commitment for permanent foster care 
is made, the child is no longer considered for adoption except by the foster 
parents* 

Permanent foGter home standards are spelled out as follows: "In each 
situition the decision will be made in relation to the ability of the family 
to me^it the needs of a specif ic child, even if one or more factors (a^^e, 
marital status, race, and religion) may be in contradiction to the general 
principle . " 
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UGW LONG IS LONG-TKllM CARH? 



There is no agreed-upon span that would uniformly define "long-term" 
care. In New York, the durational description is care of three months or 
longer as far as official regulations are concerned, but some agencies view 
it as care of six months or longer. In Illinois, there is as yet no defini- 
tion but a recent study recommended that the designation be "uniformly applied 
to full-time foster care placement made for purposes other than adoption, 
beginning at eighteen months after placement and ending with termination of 
foster care services or with initiation of permanent foster care placement" 
(11:56). Perhaps the major utility of a re-determined durational definition 
is the desirability of emphasizing that a permanent plan for a child can 
reasonably be expected to be made within a given period of time — that he must 
not be permitted to drift into limbo. Estimates about the length of time that 
is reasonable in this context range all the way from under three months to two 
years. 



REASONS THAT LLD AGENCIES TO INITIATE LONG-TERM AND PERMANENT PROGRAMS 

The reasons given emphasize the inseparability of foster care from 
adoption. "Many children legally free for adoption were adoptable children 
in every aspect of development — and we were convinced that we should place 
these children in homes which would insure the greatest measure of security, 
stability, love and affection and a sense of belonging short of legal 
adoption," stated one agency. Several spoke of "concern for children who 
were hanging in limbo and the need to develop a plan which would assure 
continuity of care." Another said, "We began this program out of concern 
for the children legally free for adoption but for whom we could not find 
adoption — these were children of mixed racial background, with physical 
handicaps, or older children, or intellectually slow." And another explained 
its motivation as being "The difficulty experienced in finding adoptive homes 
for minority children and the feelings that these children should not be 
denied the benefits of a tamily." The director of the Harlem-Dowling 
Children's Services noted that "foster care is good because it not only pro- 
vides a substitute home where there was one lacking, but it also recognizes 
and addresses itself to the reality that every child does not have to be 
adopted to feel secure. And that every child is not adoptable and not suited 
for adoption. Foster care can serve the purpose and it continues to be a 
very respectable need, especially in black communities where black children 
are not as adoptable as white children." 

According to the director of the Chicago Child Care Society, at present, 
adoptive homes can be found for most children who need them — black and white. 
At the same time, long-term foster family care is needed for some children: 
some children are not and probably will never be free for adoption; others 
have made good adjustments in their permanent foster homes; still others 
would not be adopted by anyone. The director is not in favor of contracts 
with long-term foster parents or of the practice of withdrawing agency 
supervision from those foster families in which the child has apparently 
made a good adjustment. 
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Chart 



The POTENTIAL 



• Provide stable family life for 
children whose own homes can not 
be rehabilitated 

, Can help children of minority 
groups with little or no chance of 
adoption 

• Strengthens multiple-service 
concept in meeting needs of 
children 




an tiss(*asnient 

Long-Term 

Foster Family Care 



DETERRENTS 



• Some Agencies feel adoption and 
return to own home are the only 
valid services for children 

• Some agencies fail to include in 
long-term efforts the key elements 
for success 

• Lack of research to evaluate 
long-term foster family care 

, Increasingly high costs 
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THJ QUANTITATIVE NEED FOR LONG-TERM FOSTER FAMILY CARE 

According to information obtained in August 1972, foster family care in 
Minnesota has stabilized and tnere is no major trend toward an increase in 
this program. During 1970-71, 328 of the 3,002 dependent/neglected children 
under State guardianship were living in adoptive homes, while 305 were in 
permanent foster homes. Since current plans call for long-term foster care 
for a large majority of the remaining 2,369 children, it may be assumed that 
the proportion in permanent foster hom^s will not decline (131). 

In Montana, during 1970-71, foster family care was provided for 680 
children, an increase of 71 children during this one-year period; institution- 
al care was provided for 150 children, a decrease of 18 institutional place- 
ments. During the year 253 children were placed for adoption, including 63 
children who would be considered hard to place. Some Indian children are 
being adopted by white families, and there has emerged some resistance to 
crossing racial lines on the part of some Indians. The State Department 
anticipates an increase to 800 foster family children during the coming year 
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and a decrease of chl Ulren placed for adoption. The current plan Is contlnua-^ 
tion of foster care for more than 60 percent of the children. The Departmetit 
Is rQcommendiug that a program of subsidized adoptions be established. 

In January 1972, there were 10,000 children in foster care in Maryland. 
Of these, 229 were in permanent foster care; another 331 children, 226 black 
and 105 white, were waiting for permanent placement • These "waiting" children 
have be^n in the pre-adoptive category for years, and now that it has become 
cl®ar that they will not be adopted, the agency is seeking permanent foster 
care for them. How many of the others will enter the "waiting" group, it is 
not possible to ascertain. In some districts, they are oeginning to consider 
children for permanent foster placements in intake. 

Colorado does not have a subsidized adoptive program but is trying to 
develop one. In April 1972, Colorado had 3,440 children in foster care; of 
this number, 1,289 or 37% were classified as being in permanent care. 

In Illinois on November 30, 1970, the State agency had in care 17,000 
children, 9,260 of whom were in foster family care. Of this number, 5,499 or 
almost 60% had been in care for fifteen months or longer — a period of time 
which, in the Department's judgment, placed them into the "long-term" 
category. The number of children being accepted for care has been increasing. 

In August 1972, Westchester County (New York) estimated that of the 
1,800 children in foster homes, 50 would be returned to their families within 
a year or two; 20 children over the age of five would be placed in adoption; 
325 children have been legally surrendered to the agency and will continue in 
long-term foster care; the remainder, 1,405 children, who apparently will be 
subject to the 24-month review, the agency hopes to move into subsidized 
adoption, 

Spence-Chapin 's (New York) 1971 annual report shows that during that 
year, 698 foster homes were under supervision and that these homes provided 
care for 1,525 children—many of them, on a long-term basis. During that 
year, 260 children were placed in ado^jtive homes, including 75 subsidized 
adoptions. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN IN LONG-TERM FOSTER FAMILY CARE 

A selective report on foster care in Beltrami County, Minnesota, at the 
end of October 1971 shows that the typical foster child was between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen; Indian; Protestant; neglected; under the temporary 
legal custody of the Welfare Department; has had more than one placement; 
has been in placement more than three years; and will remain in foster care. 
Further, all indications were that this County was much more involved with 
families in difficulty than in the past (82). 

In Westchester County (New York), most of the 1^405 youngsters whom the 
agency hopes to move into subsidised adoption are black ^'because at the time 
these children were surrendered six or seven years ago, you just didn*t have 
re^ioufces for the black child you have today 
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^forQ than 92% of the children accepted into Spence^Chapin's long-term 
foster family care Project between August 1962 and the end of 1966 were black 
(115), All children served by Harlem*DowUng are black, and from very deprived 
backgrounds both socially and economically. 

With the increase in foster care, the Montana Department finds that 
children are staying longer in care. Xt also appears that the majority of 
children in foster family care (as of August 1971) are older: of 765 children, 
40% (308 children) were twelve years old and olderj Whle another 24% (180 
children) were six to twelve years old. Thus, almost two-thirds of the children 
in care were six years or older. Almost one- third of the children were Indian* 



THE ILLINOIS STUDY 

A study of children in foster care fifteen months or more was completed 
in October 1971 (11) # Its major purpose was to achieve improved services to 
children and families and thereby a reduction in number of children entering 
and resident in foster care. 

As already noted, almost 60% of the children were found to have resided 
in foster care fifteen months or longer. The study concentrated on a 10% 
random sample of these children — 550 in all. In Illinois, of the total popu- 
lation under age 20, black children appear at the rate of one in every six. 
In the study population, all members of which were under 20, black, children 
appeared at the rate of three in every five. This large proportion of black 
children resulted in 58% of the sample being black — of 550 children, 319 were 
black, 224 white and 7 "other*'. 

It was found that 82,2% of all cases in the study had been in the agency 
caseload from two years to more than ten years. Those in the caseload ten 
years and longer accounted for the largest group (94 children) and constituted 
over 17% of all cases in the study. Those who had been in the caseload two to 
three years made up the next largest group-^81 children or 14.7% of the study 
'group* The remaining children had spent between three and ten years in the 
caseload. It is not surprising, therefore, that the average length of time 
which children in the study group had spent in foster care was six years and 
two months. 

When children in the study group were distributed in relation to long 
range goals for them, it was found that continued foster care was the goal 
for the largest number— ^209 children or 38% of the total. Continuation of 
agency guardianship and supervision, applicable to 16% of the children, 
suggests that many in this group may remain in foster care as well. It is 
likely, therefore, that remaining in foster care is the goal for at least half 
of the children. Adoption was th^ goal for 27.8% of the children, but return 
to parents, for less than 6%* The study staff writes further as follows t 

Of the BSO placBments^ wb could expect at laaBt 26 planned 
rQplaa^mmtBp and up to 36 if thOBo in specialized foster 
home aar& were there for diagnostic purposes^ When in view 
of this the findings show not 26 or 36 replacements but 230^ 
i^e^i BO, 9% or slightly mre than half of the total, the 
actual benefit deriving from professional expertise in diag^ 
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nos/.s, election <)r placi^^munt jnd w(?e(:im} ca^'u needs 
bacomu^j quu.^ii iunablo. ...it is necessary t:o recognize 
that tegavdlijss ol: uxpovt knowlockju of tho child's 
needs f plcicowont scdoctlon must be made from the avK^il-^ 
able s uppl ij of: fos ter ca re faci li ti as . 

A distt'ibuLion of long range goals for uhe clii Ldren according to race 
showed that long-tGrm foster family care and continuing guardianship and 
Supervision were the joais for 607> of the black children as compared to less 
than 47% of the white chiidrou. In contrast, adoption was the goal for almost 
a third of the white, but for only a quarter of the black youngsters. And 
return to parents, while pitifully rare for both groups, was nevertheless a 
more fraquent goal for the white than for the black children — for 6.7 and 5%, 
respectively. 

Of 321 cases referred for neglect, 50.4% had been in the caseload five 
years or more. Of the 52 cases referred on the basis of parental illness, 
71.2% had been in the caseload five years or more, while 36.5% had been in 
the caseload ten years or more. Of 47 children referred due to unmarried 
status of the mother none was in the caseload under eighteen months; twelve 
were in the caseload over ten years. The relatively negligible number of 
children for whom the goal was return to parent is partly explained by the 
fact that at the time of intake only 76 couples who were parents of the child- 
ren were married and living together; at the time of census only 31 continued 
to be married and were living together. 

The study •s major conclusions v/ere: 

Ig iNe^ative factors associated with the child, physical and/or emotional 
handicap, etc., are not major contributors to the maintenance of foster care; 

2. An abundance of personal and social problems and apparent poverty of 
personal and social resources attest to major parental contribution toward 
promotion and perpetuati->n of foster care for their children; 

3# Analysis of worker contacts discloses a pattern in which foster 
parents are first in visit frequency, foster children are next and natural 
parents place last; 

4* In relation to foster parents, quality of service becomes a concern 
in light of the number of rep^ dci?ments due to caretaker requests* In relation 
to foster children, some cortcorn i^ justified in light of the frequency of 
replacement due to the child's behavior* In relation to the natural parents, 
both the quality and quantity are of concern; 

S* ''These disclosures j.ead to the conclusion that an existing need for 
application of appropriate services and need for an improved quality and 
quantity of service contributes to the initiation and continuation of foster 
care for the child.'* 
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PROBLEMS IN HKUTIOW TO FOSTER CARE 



Several agencies indicated that a major continuing difficulty is finding 
a sufficient number of qualified foster hotnas, although it is believed that 
there are untapped resources in both the white and black conununities. This 
is especially true in regard to homes for older children and for children 
with moderate to extensive medical and emotional problems. At Harlero^Dowling 
a Xargg number of the agency's natural parents are drug addicts so that many 
children need special consideration and care because they have been abused, 
severely neglected, and are retarded or emotionally disturbed. Many had 
Suffered withdrawal symptoms at birth. 

In Maryland, not all courts "are sold" on permanent foster care and many 
Insist on adoption as the preferred plan^-- an attitude which to an important 
extent stems from their being money conscious. Another difficulty is secur-^ 
in$ guardianship of the child*, that is, getting him legally free from 
natural parents. Here the agency comes up against the old and pervasive 
problem of parents who fail to consent to giving up the child but who do not 
do anything for the child, and judges who are very slow to deprive parents 
of custody—a situation which creates limbos for many children. It would be 
helpful to the agency's district offices to have their own attorneys in order 
to process guardianship more quickly than is now the case.* It is possible 
also that such attorneys would be able to influence the courts in the 
direction of becoming more positive in regard to permanent foster care as a 
good resource for some children. 



VIEWS CONCERNING NATIONAL FOSTER PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Agency views concerning this new constituency were uniformly positive. 
It was stated in Montana, for example, that work with the Association's 
local branches leads the Department to believe that '^The Association will 
become an important vehicle for strengthening services." The director of 
the Chicago Child Care Society voiced the hopes of most when she said that 
the Association '•can play a constructive role in raising the quality of 
foster homes—something that social workers have not been able to do." 
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This n^ed was voiced by Westchester County (New York) as well— to clear 
children legally. Harlem- Dowling believeg that legal aspects would be 
facilitated if the agency rather than the court had legal custody ^nd 
guardianship over children who have been legally freed from natural parents 
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Chapter 



SAN MATiO COUNTY CHILDREN 
IN FOSTER FAMILY CARE 



CALIFORNIA CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE 

Of the approximately 263,000 children in foster family and group home 
care in the United States in 1970 (177:Table 6), 33,550 were located in 
California (1972). 



(CALIFORNIA) STATE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD STUDY 

The magnitude, major problems and special characteristics of foster 
family care and of the children served by this welfare service emerge from 
a 1972 study by the (California) State Social Welfare Board. This study 
reviewed the files of 533 randomly selected children from seven representative 
counties whose combined caseloads totaled about 70% of all children in foster 
family care in the state (29).^ 

Findings published in June 1972, indicated that the cost of placing 
California's foster children in boarding homes and institutions was $70.5 
million pet year in state-county-federal funds, and that the average payment 
per child per month amounted to $175.58. Most of the payments (9S%) were 
made to boarding homes as opposed to institutions. (In 1970, of 31,471 
children in foster care, 27,866 were in family boarding homes). In California, 
foster care placements have increased by 100% in the eight years since 1964 
and almost 900% since 1948* Commented the Board: "Translating this statisti- 
cal data to human lives provides just one more piece of evidence of the in- 
escapable result of a growing social disorganisation; family disruption; and 
a breaking down o£ individual and family responsibility." 

The following data concerning the 533 children seem particularly perti- 
nent J about half the children are placed voluntarily; at time of placement, 
44% of the children were living in their own home with mother onlyj almost 
39% had been in placement five years or more; over 49% of the children were 
ten years of age or younger; only 2.3% of the parents contributed to the 



San Mateo county foster children were not included in this survey. 
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support of Clio I r children; foster children most frequently have three 
siblings J the most frequent primary reason for placement of the child was 
neglect} in 28,5% of the cases the number of times the child had been placed 
in, different ficlUties was not known. Of the remaining 381 cases in which 
this informutitn was known, 64,3% of the children had been placed in two or 
more facillti in 15,6%, the length of stay in current facility was unknown. 
Of those ca^'cis in which this information was known, almost 25% had been in 
placement (current facility) five years or longer. Principal ethnic groups 
represented in the sample were Caucasian (eKcluding Mexican), 50.6%; 
Caucasian (Mexican), 15,6%; Black, 21.2%; American Indian, .8%; Asian- 
American, 0.0%; Mixed, 5.8%; In 64.7% of the cases, the children presented 
no current health problems. The most frequent single disability was serious 
emotional ailment , applicable to 40 cases (7.5% of the study group). Con- 
cerning the agency's plan for the study sample, 13.5% of the children were 
considered as temporary placements with return to natural parents expected. 
In another 20,1% (107 cases), the child had no family to return to. Of this 
group, 81 children were considered for long-term foster care, 10 for guardian- 
ship, and 16 for adoption. 

Another group of 253 children (47.5%) were seen as unlikely to return to 
their parent(s). Of these 253 children, 212 were being considered for long-" 
term foster care, 16 for guardianship and 25 for adoption. In the remaining 
101 cases, the plan was either "other," "none," or "unknown." In only 17.3% 
of the cases did the parents visit the child at least once each month. In 
38% of the cases, there were infrequent visits; in 5.2% there was some other 
type of contact (mail); in 32.6% of the cases, the parents did not visit and 
in 6.9% of the cases, the visiting record was unknown. 

Among other things, the Board noted as follows: 

• .•in some cases, long-^term foster care will be the 
placement of choice rather than chance, as is now the 
case. However, this presupposes a realistic plan which 
is specifically designed for that child, rather than 
periodic upheavals caused by comparatively frequent 
moves between foster homes which now mark this program. 
...The Board^s study identified 360 children out of the 
533 studied who had no family to return to or whose 
return was unlikely. Ifc is inconceivable that of these 
360 children, the plan of choice would have been long-- 
term foster care for 293 youngsters. It is shocking that 
for an additional 101 children, the plan was ^unknown/ 
*no plan,^ or 'other' (other would not include return to 
family, adoption, guardianship or long^^term foster aare)i 
(29il5,23) 



THE PASADENA AND SAN DIEGO STUDIES 

In addition to the State Socia^ Welfare Boaru study> two other studies 
raise many questions about foster a< in California. One study examined the 
records of all children in voluntary placement for at least one year prior to 
January 1, 1970 in the Pasadena Division of The Department of Public Social 
Services of Los Angeles County. Further Information was obtained through 
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interviews with foster parents of those children between the ages of one and 
fourteen, AtlUitional data came fn.n an analysis of the agency manual and 
interviews with workers and supervisors. The major findings were the follow- 
ing-: 

1. Of 128 children, 124 probably will never return to their parents, Of 
this number, 24 were in institutions or special foster homes because of emo- 
tional disturbance or mental deficiency. 

2. Of the remaining 100 children placed in regular foster homes, 51 can 
be freed from the legal custody of their parents. 

3. Out of the 78 children between the ages of one and fourteen in 
regular foster homes, foster parents expressed an interest in keeping 65 
permanently: 16 through the use of adoption; 19, subsidized adoption; 12, 
guardianship; and 18, long-term foster care contracts. 

4. Policies with respect to appropriate use of adoption, guardianship, 
and long term foster care contracts are not clearly delineated in the agency 
manual . 

5. Although child welfare workers and supervisors are knowledgeable of 
alternative plans, information regarding their implementation is only fair. 
The workers' use of a given plan was consistent with their perception of the 
agency's policy in regard to that plan. Their most frequent perception was 
neutrality on the part of the agency. 

6. There is no communication between workers and foster parents. Foster 
parents have no real knowledge of agency policies nor do they have clear 
understanding of their relation to the agency (74). 

The second study addressed itself to foster parents who were licensed by 
the San Diego County Welfare Department and who met the following criteria: 
(1) foster parents were to have had a foster child in the home for one year 
or longer; (2) the placement was to have been initiated by the child's parents 
on a voluntary basis rather than initiated by a court order or some other 
means; and (3) the foster child was to have been between the ages of one and 
sixteen at the time of the study. Of the 95 foster parents meeting these 
criteria, 70 consented to an in-person interview (of the remaining 25, 10 were 
uncooperative and the rest were found as no longer meeting the criteria). The 
major findings were the following: 

1. Of foster parents who were licensed to take all types of children into 
their homes, 60.5% said that they would be interested in some long-term 
definite arrangement: adoption for 10.5%; subsidized adoption for 2.6%; legal 
guardianship for 26.3%; and long-term foster care contract for 21.1%. Those 
foster parents who were licensed only for a particular child indicated that in 
81.2% of the cases they would be interested in a long-term definite arrange- 
ment: 28.1% in adoption; 3.1% in subsidized adoption; 40.6% in legal guardian- 
ship; and 9.4% in a long-term foster care contract. 

2. One reason why permanent or long-term arrangments are not consummated 
is the lack of information about alternative plans on the part of the foster 
care agency, and the resulting lack of information on this subject among 
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3. Most parents in hoiii groups did not consider financial benefits very 
important in tUeir decision t;o become foster parents. 

4. The majority of roscev parents considered information received from 
tho a.^eacy inadequate for the jub of foster parenting, 

5. For tho.^e children In placement one year and longer no permanent or 
Long-term plans are usually macJe. The foster parents are informed by the 
agency only of the temporary nature of the placement (39). 

SAN MATEO CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE-SURVEY FINDINGS 

The need to carry out a survey of all children in foster care in San 
Mateo County, both those served by the San Mateo Department of Public Health 
and Welfare and by the County Probation Department, in order to fulfill the 
Project^s objectives has already been discussed (Chapter 2), In conducting 
the survey, it was found that case records provided a rather liraited source 
of information. Such vital knowledge as the number of placements for a child 
could not be obtained consistently, for example. Material on past and/or 
current health problems and on the school performance of children likewise 
.vas uneven.^ 

Following is a brief narrative and tabular description of findings. These 
data, it will be noted, are presented for the two departments as a whole, ar 
well as for the two programs within the County Probation Department separate- 
ly.^^ We felt that it was important to make the separation between the latter 
two programs because one of them, Watoto, was a special project centered on 
Black children. This presentation is followed by a summary table, in percent- 
ages, which compares certain characteristics of all children in foster family 
care in San Mateo County, in February 1971 • Earlier tables present variations 
and similarities among the children served by the Department of Health and 
Welfare and the two programs within the County Probation Department. 



" The Project responded to these limitations by devising a more comprehensive 
background information sheet designed to identify important facts about children 
in placement. Coding instructions and technical assistance can be provided to 
help individual agencies improve their data gathering procedures necessary for 
diagnostic evaluations and planning for children. In California, as elsewhere, 
there is lacking a usable and consistently used system for easy feed--back of 
pertinent information about children in care and about other client groups — a 
system that is essential for providing more realistically based and effective 
services . 

Detailed information for the central office and three district offices was 
developed and furnished to the Department of Public Health and Welfare. 

In response to a request from the Probation Department^ we filled out 
schedules for delinquent children in foster care, as vvell as for the dependent 
and neglected children in the Department's jurisdiction. In response to a re« 
quest from the Department of Health and Welfare, we indicated which children in 
our 0|-;inion are ::5uitable and should be considered for adoptive services, 
children who were then in the foster care caseload in both Departments. 
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TOm NUMBER OF ClllLDRl'N [N FOSTER FAMILY CARE IN SAN MATEO COUNTY, 1971 

A comprehensive survey undertaken during the first three months of 1971 
revjalecl that there were a total of 962 undupUcated cases of children in 
foster care in San Mateo county* Of these, 286 children were under the super* 
vision of OSS, and 676 were under the jurisdiction of the two divisions of 
the Probation Department (Hillcrest: 563 children, and Watoto; 113 children) t 
All welfare department children were dependent wards as were over 70% of the 
children cared for by both units of the Probation Department, Under an agree--- 
ment between DSS and Probation, dependent children were to be transferred to 
the care of DSS (see Chapter 2). 



LEGAL STATUS AND REASONS FOR PLACEMENT 



The distribution of legal custody 


of the 


children is 


shown 


in Table 


1. 


TABLE 1. LEGAL 


CUSTODY 


OF CHILD 










Hillcrest 


Watoto 




DSS 


Legal Custody of Child 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Parents have Joint Custody 


184 


32.68 


24 


21.24 


62 


21.68 


Mother has Sole Custody 


281 


49.91 


60 


53.10 


132 


46.15 


Father has Sole Custody 


73 


12.97 


17 


15.04 


20 


6.99 


Guardianship 


6 


1.07 


9 


7.96 


27 


9.44 


Relinquished for Adoption 


7 


1.24 






31 


12.94 


Custody Uncertain 






2 


1.77 


3 


1.05 


Ward of Department Only* 


12 


2.13 


1 


0.88 


4 


1.40 


No Information 










1 


0.35 


Total 


563 


100.00 


113 


100.00 


286 


100.00 



i** In addition to the 13 children who were wards of the court only, there were 



large numbers of foster children who were under court jurisdiction, and for 
whom one or both parents also had custody: 544 out of 563 children in Hill- 
erest, and 103 out of 113 children in Watoto were under court jurisdiction 
and also in the custody of one or both parents. 



Among the reasons for children coming into placement, neglect or abuse 
was the largest single category, accounting for well over one-third of all 
placements. Variations between Probation and DSS in this regard were slight. 
Parental abandonment accounted for over one-seventh of Probation placements 
and 20.3% of DSS cases. In the Probation Department delinquent behavior of 
children was the second most imijortant variable in child placement while this 
factoif was negligible for DSS cases, Among other reasons for placement, 
hospitalization of the mother for physical or mental ailments, death of one 
or both parents, imprisonment. Inadequacy or mental deficiency of parents, 
and parental unwillingness to care for a child (used to describe parent (s) who 
relinquish for adoption), were mentioned. 
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AGE, UTHNICITY AND SEX 



TABLE 2, AGE OF CHILDREN 





Hillcrest 


Watoto 


DSS 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% . 


0-3 Years, 0 Months 


23 


4.09 


12 


10.62 


52 


18.18 


j»3 lears, u wontns 


31 


5.51 


13 


11.50 


29 


10.14 


5-7 Years, 0 Months 


31 


5.51 


18 


15.93 


32 


11.19 


7-9 Years, 0 Months 


51 


9.06 


11 


9.73 


38 


13.29 


9-11 Years, 0 ^tonths 


68 


12.08 


12 


10.62 


39 


13.64 


11-13 Years, 0 Months 


66 


11.72 


8 


7.08 


29 


10.14 


13-15 Years, 0 Months 


85 


15.10 


13 


11.50 


28 


9.79 


15 Years and over 


207 


36.77 


26 


23. 01 


39 


13.64 


No Information 


1 


0.18 










Total 


563 


100.00 


Tn 


100.00 


286 


100.00 



As might be expected, fewer of the Probation Department's children were 
under nine years of age as compared with those from DSS. However, among 
children from nonwhite ethnic groups, we find that of DSS*s 88 minority 
children, 43, or almost one-half, x^ere nine years or younger. Similarly, 
among 109 nonwhite Watoto children, more than 48% of the children were also 
In this aga^group, as were 20% of the Hillcrest children. The high incidence 
of nollwhite children under 9 years of age underlines the utility of the 
Froj ect. 

Ethnic background is described in Table 3. 



TABLE 3. ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



Ethnic Background 


Hillcrest 
Number % 


Watoto 
Number % 


DSS 
Number % 


Black 


35 


6.22 


106 


93.81 


69 


24.13 


Chicano 


22 


3.91 


3 


2.65 


10 


3.50 


Asian American 


3 


0.53 






6 


2.10 


American Indian 


3 


0.53 






3 


1.05 


Caucasian 


493 


87.57 


4 


3.54 


188 


65.72 


Other 


4 


0.71 






8 


2.80 


Unknown 


3 


0.53 






2 


0.70 


Total 


563 


100.00 


III 


100.00 


286 


100.00 



A Summary relating age and ethnicity to children in foster care indicates 
that in DSS, 52.8% of all children in care wer^ under 9 years of age. The 
high incidence of minority foster children under 9 has b^en mentioned earlier^ 
the detail findings are presented in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4. CHILDREN IN 


FOSTKR 


FAMILY CARE 


BY ETHNIC 


BACKGROUND AND 


AGE 


(In 


Hiilcrest, Watoto and DSS— 


•San Mateo 


County) 






■ -' ■ ' -I- 

HILtCREST 






Ethnic Backaround 








Age of Children 


Black Chicano 


AsianAm, Am. Indian 


Caucasian 


Other 


Total 


0-3 Years, 0 Mo. 


1 


1 


1 


0 


20 


0 


23 


3-5 Years, 0 Mo. 


1 


1 


0 


0 


28 


0 


30 


5-7 Years, 0 Mo. 


2 


0 


0 


0 


28 


1 


31 


7-9 Years, 0 Mo. 


2 


3 


0 


0 


45 


1 


51 


9-11 Years. 0 Mo. 


4 


3 


0 


0 


61 


0 


68 


11-13 Years, 0 Mo. 


5 


2 


0 


2 


55 


1 


65 


13-15 Years, 0 Mo. 


8 


1 


0 


1 


75 


0 


85 


15 Years and over 


11 


11 


2 


0 


181 


1 


206 


Total 


34 


22 


3 


"3 


493 


4 


559 




(6.1%) 


(3.9%) 


(0.5%) 


(0.5%) 


(88.2%) 


(0.7%) (100.0%) 


WATOTO 


— — — 














0-3 Years, 0 Mo. 


1 7 


0 






0 




12 


3-5 Years, 0 Mo. 


13 


0 






0 




13 


5-7 Years, 0 Mo. 


18 


0 






1 




19 


7-9 Years, 0 Mo. 


10 


0 






1 




11 




12 


0 










12 


11-13 Years, 0 Mo. 


8 


1 






0 




9 


13-15 Years, 0 Mo. 


12 


1 






1 




14 


15 Years and over 


21 


1 






0 




22 


Total 


106 


3" 






3 




112 




(94.6%) 


(2,7%) 






(2.7%) 




(100.0%) 


DSS 
















0-3 Years, 0 Mo. 


10 


2 


1 


0 


37 


2 


52 


3-5 Years, 0 Mo. 


10 


0 


0 


0 


18 


1 


29 


5-7 Years, 0 Mo. 


7 


1 


1 


0 


22 


1 


32 


7-9 Years, 0 Mo. 


9 


2 


0 


0 


24 


1 


36 


9-11 Years, 0 Mo. 


7 


0 


2 


2 


25 


3 


39 


11-13 Years, 0 Mo. 


9 


1 


0 


0 


19 


0 


29 


13-15 Years, 0 Mo. 


8 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0 


28 


15 Years and over 


9 


4 


2 


1 


23 


0 


39 


Total 


69 


10 


6 


3 


188 


8 


284 




(24.3%) 


(3.5%) 


(2.1%) 


(1.1%) 


(66.2%) 


(2.8% 


) (100.0%) 



Of 286 children in the welfare department, 164 (57.3%) were male and 122 
(42.7%) were female. In Hiilcrest, 46,9% (264) of the children were male and 
53*1% female. In Watoto, on the other hand, 58.4% (66) of the children in 
foster care were male, and 41.6% female. 

SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AND HEALTH PROBLEMS 

In relation to school performance, it was found that slightly under one- 
third of all foster children did average work, one-sixth above average work, 
and seiaewhat more than one-quarter did below average work. About one-quarter 
of all foster children were too young to attend school. It was also found 
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thai approxLiuaiely one-half of all children in foster care had an identified 
physical or emotioncU problem, 

DURiVriOW OF PLACEMENT 

One of the main objectives of the survey was to ascertain the length of 
stay in foster care. lable 5 presents this information for all foster 
children. 



TABLE 5. TIME IN PLACEMENT(S) 





Hillcrest 


Watoto 


DSS 


Time in Placement 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Less than 1 Year 


114 


20.25 


40 


35.40 


93 


32.52 


1-3 Years, 0 Months 


187 


33.21 


31 


27.43 


95 


33.22 


3-5 Years, 0 Months 


95 


16.37 


11 


9.73 


30 


10.49 


5-7 Years, 0 Months 


53 


9.41 


7 


6.19 


16 


5.59 


.7-9 Years, 0 Months 


48 


3.53 


16 


14.16 


16 


5.59 


9-11 Years, 0 Months 


40 


7.10 


2 


1.77 


19 


6.64 


11-13 Years, 0 Months 


13 


2.31 






9 


3.15 


Over 13 Years 




l,..0'7''' 


2 


1.77 


5 


1.75 


No Information 


7 


1.24 


4 


3.54 


3 


1.05 


Total 


563 


100.00 


113 


100.00 


286 


100.00 



We find that the children who had been in foster care more than a year consti- 
tute a very high proportion of the total: 78*5% of Hillcrest children, 61>0% 
of Watoto children, and 6?% of children in DSS , Almost 30% of foster children 
in the Hillcrest group, close to 28% of children in the Watoto group, and 23% 
of the DSS group, had been in foster care for more than five years. Since it 
had been shown earlier that a proportion of these children are quite young, 
the impact of foster care on the lives of thcae children can be gauged by the 
following table which details the proportion of their lives these children 
have spent in placement. 



TABLE 6. PROPORTION OF LIFE SPAN SPENT IN PLACEMENT 







Hillcrest 


Watoto 


DSS 


Proportion of 


Life Span 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Since Birth 




6 


1.07 


8 


7.03 


43 


15.03 


More than 3/4 


of Life 


85 


15.10 


10 


8.85 


31 


17.33 


1/2 to 3/4 of 


Life 


80 


14.21 


21 


18.58 


28 


9.79 


1/4 to 1/2 of 


Life 


121 


21.49 


24 


21.24 


32 


11.19 


Lass than 1/4 


of Life 


265 


47.07 


50 


44.25 


130 


45.45 


Unknown 




6 


1.07 






2 


0.70 




Total 


563 


100.00 


Tn 


100.00 


236 


100.00 
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Thus, we f iiul inai almost 52% of the fliUcrest children , almost 56% of 
the .^ato to children , and close to 54% of DSS children > spent one-fourth of 
their total life, or longer, in foster care. 

Although foster care has been conceptualised as being of brief duration, 
survey results indicate that not only do sizeable numbers of children spend a 
large portion of their life in placement, but also that a good many spend 
several years in the same home. Table 7 presents these findings. 



TiVBLE 7. 


DURATION 


OF STAY IN 


PRESENT 


HOME 








Hillcrest 


Watoto 


DSS 


Duration of Stay 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Up to 1 Year 


131 


32.15 


56 


49,56 


141 


49.30 


1-2 Years, d Months 


125 


22.. 20 


23 


20.35 


60 


20.98 


2-3 Years, 3 Months 


90 


15.99 


11 


9.73 


16 


5.59 


3-A Years, 0 Months 


31 


5.51 


2 


1.77 


11 


3.35 


A-5 Years, 0 Months 


28 


4.97 


3 


2.65 


10 


3.50 


5-6 Years, 0 Months 


17 


3.02 






6 


2.10 


6-7 Years, 0 Months 


17 


3.02 






7 


2.45 


7 or More Years 


64 


11.37 


11 


9.73 


33 


11.54 


No Information 


10 


1.78 


7 


6.19 


2 


0.70 


Total 


563 


100.00 


113 


100.00 


286 


100.00 



Again we find that almost two-thirds of children in foster care (584) had 
been in the same home for over one year. 



SUIIMARY 

Table 8 relates ethnic background to age of all San Mateo children in 
foster care, and Table 9 presents certain of their characteristics. 



TABLE 8. SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER FAMILY CARE 



Age of Children 


Black 


Chicano 


AsianAm. 


Am. Indian 


Caucasian 


Other 


Total 


0-3 Years, 0 Mo. 


23 


3 


2 


0 


57 


2 


87 


3-3 Years, 0 Mo. 


24 


1 


0 


0 


46 


1 


72 


5-7 Years, 0 Mo. 


27 


1 


1 


0 


51 


2 


32 


7-9 Years j 0 Mo. 


21 


5 


0 


0 


70 


2 


98 


9-11 Years, 0 Mo. 


23 


3 


2 


2 


36 


3 


119 


11-13 Years, 0 Mo. 


99 


4 


0 


2 


74 


1 


103 


13-15 Years, 0 Mo. 


28 


2 


0 


1 


96 


0 


127 


15 Years and over 


41 


16 


4 


1 


204 


1 


267 


Total 


209 


35 


9 


6 


684 


12 


955 




(21.9%) 


(3.7%) 


(1.0%) 


(.6%) 


(71.6%) 


(1.2%) (100.0%) 
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TM&IE 9. SliUECTCD CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER FAMILY CARE 
IN Sm MATEO COUNTY, FEBRUARY X971 (IN PERCENTAGES) 





Hillcrest 


Watoto 


PSg 


La^al Status 
Mother has sole custody 
Parents have joint custody 
Relinquished for adoption 
Court jurisdiction 


49.91 
32.68 

95.00 


53.10 
21.24 

92.00 


46.15 
21.68 
12.94 
28.00 


Reason for Placement 
Neglect or abuse of child 
Abandoned by parents 
Parents unwilling to care 
(including relinquishment) 


36.59 
12.61 

2.84 


44.25 
23.89 

.88 


31.12 
20.28 

14.34 


Age of Children 
0-5 Years, 0 Months 
5-13 Years, 0 Itonths 
13 Years and Over 


9.60 
38.37 
51.87 


22.12 
43.36 
34.51 


28.32 
48.26 
23.42 


Minority Ethnic Background 
Black 
Chlcano 

American Indian 


6.22 
3.91 
.53 


93.81 
2.65 


24.13 
3.50 
1.05 


Time in Placement 
Over 1 Year 


78.51 


61.06 


67. AO 


Proportion of Life Span Spent 
in Placement 

Less than 1/4 of Life 

1/4 to Total Life 


47.07 
51.86 


44.25 
55 ..75 • 


45.45 
53.85 


Duration of Stay in Present Home 
1 Year to 7 or more Years 


66.07 


44.25 


50.00 


Ag«_ at Initial Placement 
Less than 1 Year 






26.55 


Physical or Mental Problems 


44.76 


43.36 


56.56 



A great deal could be said about the significance of the data ^hA^. hava 
been presented for the children who are in fostet catei for the agencies to 
whom the community has entrusted their carei and for the community itself^ 
Because to do so would lead us beyond the objectives of our undertakings we 
shall confine ourselves to a discussion of a few especially salient points as 
they relate to our Project. 

li The Project found thati at the beginning of 1971, there were 962 
children in foster care in San Mateo County under the care of the San Mateo 
Department of Health and Welfare and the San Mateo Probation Department* 
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Clearly, fojster care entors the lives of a sizable number of children and 
adults in this county — just as it does in the state of California, and in the 
entire United States* 

2. Of these 962 children, 784 or had been adjudged dependent , and 
18.5% as delinquent. There is no doubt, ihocefora, that foster care at this 
time addresses itself primarily to depe^^^dwucy-^-with all that this suggests in 
terms of poverty, absence of non-economic factors essential for normal 
development, and psychological impairments. 

3. From Tablo 8, we note the following: 

a. Black children constituted 21.9% of all children in foster care in 
San Mateo County. This is in sharp contrast to the fact that at the beginning 
of 1970, the black population of San Mateo county was only 4.7% of that 
county's total population. In other words, the proportion of black children 
in foster care is 4.5 times the proportion of blacks in the county's popular 
tion. 

h. Table 8 shows that other nonwhite children — Chicane, Asian American, 
and American Indian — constituted 5.3% of all children in foster care in . San 
Mateo County. This percentage is only somewhat higher than the percentage 
of other nonwhites living in San Mateo County — 3.9%. 

G. Because of the disproportionately high incidence of black Ghildten 
among foster children, the percentage of white foster children-^71. 6%-- 'is 
appreciably lower than the proportion of whites in San Mateo County's popula- 
tibn~9l.4%. 

4. Table 8 shows that 45.5% of black children were 9 years or younger 

as compared with 32.7% of Caucasian children. From these data one could infer 
that the proportion of minority children in foster care is likely to increase 
over time. 

5* Of the entire group in foster care for whom the time spent in places 
ment could be ascertained (for 948 children), 704 or almost 75% spent over a 
yea r in pi a c erne n t ^ -this constituting long-term foster family care by relative-* 
ly permissive standards. 

6. Of the entire group in foster care for whom the proportion of life 
span spent in placement could be ascertained (for 954 of 962 children), 509 
or more than 53% spent one-fourth of their total liyes in placement . 

7. Of the*» entire group in foster care for whom duration of stay in present 
home could be ascertained (for 943 of 962 children), 565 or 60% have stayed 

in thait present home, for one year to,^ seven or more years , 

8. Only 37 children of all those In foster care had been relinquished 
for adoptlon'*' *le^s than 4% . Even among the foster children cared for by the 
Ian Mateo Department of Public %alth and Welfare, all of them dependent, less 
than^_13% had been relinquished for adoption. 

9* Of the entire group In foster care for whom legal status could be 
ascertained (for 960 of 962 children) ^ mother has, sole ^custody of 471_ or 
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aimo^t luilf of the chlUlreu; parents have joint custody of 270 or almost 29% 
of th© children. 



10. Of the entire group in foster care for whom reasons for placement 
could be determined (for 950 of 962 children), neglect or abuse was the ma|oif 
reason for 345^ (more than 36%); while abandonment by parent^^^^ another 156 
yuun^st^rs (more than 16% of the total) was the second major cause » These 
data, combined with those in 9 above, give some indication of t^^^ problems 
that these children have and are experiencing, and shed some light on the 
fact that half of them, 464 (of 962), were found to have an identifiable 
physical or emotional problem t 

U. The survey also firmly establishes the fact that in San Mateo, as 
elsewhere in the country, long-term care in substitute homes (defined here as 
being in placement at least a year) is a reality for a majority of foster 
children * Hence, services and planning for them must face this factor 
squarely and as early as it is possible to diagnose its presence and char- 
acteristics. Failure to do so increases the danger of these children remain-* 
ing in limbo, often a vague situation In which these children's needs remain 
unmet at the most vulnerable and formative time of their lives. 



SAN MATEO COUNTY FOSTER CHILDREN SERVED BY THE PROJECT 

In view of the objectives of the Project, it was to be expected that 
certain characteristics of children served would differ from the total popula*- 
tion of children in foster care in the county. The Project's focus on minority 
children under nine years of age estaDlished selection criteria which obviously 
do not apply to the foster care population in general. In the material that 
follows the characteristics of Project children are summarized and compared 
with tfe©se of other children in foster care in San Mateo County. (The Project 
accepted 50 children, however, the tables that follow describe only 49 children 
because one child was returned to the agency after a careful evaluation by 
Project s^taff determined that he did not meet Project service criteria.) 



LEGM STATUS AND MASONS FOR PLACEMENT 

In terms of legal status. Project children were quite similar to the 
population of foster children in the county. Among Project children, both 
parents had custody in one-fifth of the cases, mother had sole custody in over 
60%| and court wardship accounted for 10%, These figures are in line with DBS 
where both parents, or the mother, had custody of close to 68% of all children, 
and with Probation where mother, or both parents > had custody of slightly over 
80^ of all children. 

Reasons for placement of Project children varied somewhat from those 
affecting children in the suifvey* Neglect or abuse accounted for 53% of 
Project children as compared with somewhat over one-third of children in the 
survey^ while the proportion of abandoned children was similar for both the 
Ptoject sample and the foster care population. Sinc^a Troject children were 
predominantly under nine years of age^ delinquent behavior was not a factor 
In plaeetnent as it was with older children cared for by the Probation Depart- 
ment* 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

AGE, ETIMICITV AND SKX 

In relation to age. Project children differed by plan from foster 
children served in the county. Table 10 presents the findings. 



TABLE 10. AGE OF PROJECT CHILDREN 



Age 




Number 


% of Total 


0*3 Years, 0 Months 




10 


20.41 


3-5 Years, 0 Months 




10 


20.41 


5-7 Years, 0 Months 




6 


12.24 


7-9 Years, 0 K^nths 




10 


20.41 


9-11 Years, 0 >fonths 




8 


16.33 


11-13 Years, 0 ttonths 




A 


8.16 


13-15 Years, 0 Months 




1 


2.04 




Total 


49 


100.00 



The ethnic background of Project children »Sis composed largely of non- 
white ethnic minority children in line with the service goals of the Project. 
The data are summarized in Table 11. 



TABLE 11. ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF PROJECT CHILDREN 



Ethnic Backarounjd 


Number 


% of Total 


Black 


39 


79.60 


Caucasian 


A 


8.16 


Other (Filipino, or racially 




12.24 


mixed, e.g. Chinese-Black) 


6 


Total 


49 


100.00 



Project children contained a slightly higher percentage of female 
children (67.4%) than foster children in the county. 



SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AND HEALTH PROBLEMS 

The level of school performance was comparable for both groups. Since 
the Project had a much larger proportion of pre-school children in line with 
its age criterion, almost 43% of Project children were of pre-school age as 
compared with approximately 25% of foster children in the county* Project 
children had considerably fewer identified health problems (30.6%) than did 
all children in foster care where almost half had a specific medical or 
emotional problem. 
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DUIUTION OF IM.ACRMIINT 



The time spent by Project children in placement is shown In Table 12. 
Kven though the majority of Project children (36 of 49 children) were under 
9 years of age, 52% of them spent more than a year in placement. Most of 
these long-term placements had already continued for one to three years. 

As to the proportion of their life span spent in placement, we find that 
55.1% of Project children and 46.2% of all foster children had been in place- 
ment less than one-quarter of their lives, However, in the Project nine of 
49 children had been in placement since birth (18.4%), and the remainder, 
26.5%, had spent more than one-quarter of their lives in placement. 



TABLE 12. TIME IN PLACEMENT(S) OF PROJECT CHILDREN 



Time in Placement 


Number % of Total 


Less than 1 Year 
1-3 Years, 0 Months 
3-5 Years, 0 Months 
5-7 Years, 0 Months 
7-9 Years, 0 Months 

Total ■ 


23 46.95 
20 40.81 

2 4.08 
1 2.04 

3 6.12 
49 100.00 


Figures on duration of stay in the present home (Table 13) were similat 
for fWoject and survey children. 

fABLF. 13. DURATION OF STAY IN PRESENT HOME OF PROJECT CHILDREN 


Dji^f^® #f Stay 


Number % of Total 


Up to 1 Year 
1*2 Yeiars, 0 Months 
2-3 Years, 0 Months 
6*7 Years, 0 Months 

Total 


26 53.06 
15 30.62 
5 10.20 
3 6.12 
49 100.00 



The age of Project children at initial placement is presented in Table 14» 
The fact that more than 55% of the children were of pre-school age at time 
of initial placetnent indleates the primordial importance of sound and timely 
planning In foster care*«planning that will undoubtedly affect their develop- 
ment and influence the coufse of their lives. 
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Ui, AGE AT INITIAL PLACEMENT OF PROJECT CHILDREN 



Age 


Number 


% of Total 


Less than One Year 


12 


24.49 


1^3 Y^ars, 0 Months 


8 


16.33 


3«5 Years* 0 Months 


7 


1 A 9Q 


5^7 Years, 0 Months 


0 




7-lQ Vaars, 0 Months 


8 


16.32 


XO-13 Years, 0 Months 


13 


26.53 


13-16 Years, 0 Months 


I 
49 


2.04 


Total 


100.00 



In reviewing the characteristics of children served by the Project^ 
attention again must be drawn to the criteria with respect to ethnic back-^ 
ground and to age which guided the selection of children to be served. The 
age of the children obviously had a bearing on related variables such as 
proportion of life span spent in placement, duration of placement, and year 
in which placed* 

The facts that Project children constituted only about 5% of children 
in foster care in the county, and that a majority were drawn from the Watoto 
division of the Probation Department, represent some realistic barriers to a 
fully representative sample of the foster child population. However, the 
inttnt of the Project was to focus on nonwhite children under nine years of 
age, and this focus precluded the selection of a random sample. 

The reality that more children came to the Project from Watoto than 
from DSS was not anticipated at the outset of the service phase of the Project, 
but was dictated by pressures of time and of service goals. 

Despite these limitations. Project children were comparable to all child* 
ren in foster care in San Mateo County with respect to legal status, sex, and 
school performance. They contained a larger proportion who had been neglected 
or abused, but at the same time, they had considerably fewer health problems* 
As noted earlier ^ with respect to age, and ag:e-related variables associated 
with duration of placement^ Project children differed by design* This was 
also the reason for the ethnic composition of the Project group. Both demo- 
graphic projections and our own survey findings and its implications confirm 
that the children for whom the Project provided services will constitute a 
growing segment of the foster care population in the future. 

SERVICES AND PLANNING FOR THE PROJECT CHILDREN 

It should be noted that Project staff and students were not involved in 
intaket the children who entered the Project either were already receiving 
sefvlce or had already been accepted for service* Decision«making and planning 
that would bring about permanent arrangements for them formed the basis of 
sefviee in the Project* These processes ranged over a period of five to seven 
feeen months and Involved both students and staffs as well as Watoto and DSS 
pefsoftnel and other agencies in the community when called upon* Chart 4**1 
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prosciUs the rosnlLs. 



It can be seen from Chart 4-1 that during their sojourn in the Project, 
four children were removed from foster care: one was placed for adoption and 
three were returned to their mothers. These four children had all been 
voluntary piocements. IVo of the returned children were black; the child 
placed in ad ,)tion and one returned child were white. For 26 children, or 
53% of the entire group, the plan called for continuing in long-term foster 
family care. Of these 26 children, two were white, two were Filipino, and 
22 were black. Among them, 11 had been voluntary placements, while 15 were 
dependents of the court. They included youngsters from two to thirteen years 
of age who had been placed in foster homes between 1963 and 1971. The Project 
recommeaded adoption, subsidized and unsubsidized, for 12 children or about 
25% of the total. This group of twelve children was composed of eleven black 
and one white child and ranged in age between two and five. Guardianship was 
suggested for six children, all black, ranging in age from two to eight. A 
group home was recommended for a 13 year old black unmarried mother. 

It appears from the Project's experience that for those children who are 
already in the child welfare services network, long-term foster family care 
is the best plan for roughly half. These children probably include some who 
would not need to remain in such care if planning at time of initial intake 
had been more decisively and skillfully undertaken. But at this point in their 
life situations, long-term care appears to be the best service for them* It 
is important to emphasize, however, that the Project recommended adoption for 
a quarter of the children and that this was thought desirable and possible 
for children who are no longer infants. ^< 

Illustrative cases that follow show more vividly than statistics what was 
involved. (Throughout this report, all names in cases have been changed.) 

TWO CHILDREN RhTURiNED TO THEIR NATURAL MOTHER (PROJECT STUDENT'S REPORT) 

Barbara Davidson (21 years old) has been in contact with the Department 
of Social Service since 1966 when she was pregnant with Debra, her first 
child. The father was a 27 year old married Navy man who Is currently con- 
tributing $40,00 a month for Debra's support. Debra was cared for by Mrs. 
Davidson, Barbara's mother, while Barbara went to school. 

Carolyn was born on March 20, 1968. The mother wished to leave home 
against her own mother's wishes and sought foster care for herself atid her 
children. In April she married Mark Elkir, the father of Carolyn, in what 
appeared to be a way of escaping from home. This marriage ended in divorce* 

From April 10 to April 17, Barbara was in the psychiatric ward of the 
County Hospital* The children were in shelter care from April to May 1970. 
In June the mother returned to the hospital for three days and began a 
psychiatric day care program. Because the mother felt she could not take 
proper care of her daughters at this time and also because the grandmother 

- The Project^s experience reemphasi^es the imt)or-^ ance of providing a 
diversified network of services for children. This multiple-service aspect of 
children's need continues to be widely reported in the literature (48). 
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woulU take only Dobra in her cure, the mother voluntarily placed the children 
together in full tirao foster care in July 1970, 

• Barbara was diagnosed by her psychiatrist as having "schizophrenic 
reaction, chronic undifferentiated type." She remained under psychiatric care 
until January 1971 when she felt she no longer needed a psychiatrist. She 
showed much improvement emotionally. She is presently engaged, and on March 5, 
1972, removed her children from foster care. They are now living together 
with their mother as a family unit, 

Debra and Carolyn had been placed with Frank and Wilma Welch on July 15, 
1970. Carolyn, age 4, was developing well and quite normally. While she was 
healthy and happy, she had actively protested being separated from her mother, 

Debra entered kindergarten in September of 1971 and she had been described 
as a discipline problem both at school and at her foster home. Her teacher, 
Mrs. Wright, said that Debra had the ability but no interest in schoolwork; 
she would rather sing and play. Mrs. Wright strongly suggested psychological 
testing to determine the source of Debra's difficulties. Debra's problematic 
behavior was an added incentive for the children's mother to have her child- 
ren returned to her, as the mother felt this behavior stemmed from Debra 
missing her. 

The foster parents, Mr. and Mrs, Welch, live in a modern, spacious home 
which is well cared for, Mr. Welch, who is 73 years old. Is Interested in 
gardening and watching sporting events on television. Because of his absorp- 
tion In these areas, the children and the rest of the household were mainly 
the domain of Mrs, Welch. 

This foster mother, who is 54 years old, was kind and generous, but also 
inclined to be somewhat rigid and to insist on maintaining discipline in the 
home. She worked closely with Debra's teacher and helped the child with her 
homework. She also worked very well with the agency and the natural mother, 
and welcomed visits and calls to the children by their mother. 

Because Debra was upsetting the whole household, Mrs. Welch had asked 
that she and Carolyn be removed from her home— a request with which Mrs. 
Davidson complied as noted earlier. 

Supportive care should be given to the natural mother in an effort to aid 
her in caring for two active children and effecting a successful reunification. 
In addition, testing and support for the hyperactive child are also required. 



CASE OF A CHILD FOR WHOM THE PLAN CALLS FOR REMAINING IN LONG-TERM CARE 
(PROJECT STUDENT'S REPORT) 

Mrs. G* (age 33), the mother of Marie and Martin, is an attractive, 
educated, divorced Filipino woman. She is an impulsive, immature, dependent 
person who has difficulty maintaining mature relations with adults and her 
own children alike. She has been unable to care for her children for any 
length of time. In 1970, she contracted pulmonary tuberculosis, was hospital- 
ized, and placed her children in foster care. 




Marie (age LI) and Martin (age 8) have made an excellent adjustment to 
their foster home and are handling separation from their mother well. They 
are loving and cooperative at home, and their school grades and conduct are 
above average . The chiUlrtm Look forward to their weekly visits with their 
natural mother and speak affectionately of her. They have accepted foster 
care easily since thin Is not their first experience living away from their 
mother; they are not emotionally dependent upon her. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. are foster parents for six children including Marie and 
Martin. They live in an attractive and comfortable home. They enjoy a close 
relationship with their married daughter and her family. Both foster parents 
participate actively in child rearing. They are sensitive, affectionate 
people who provide excellent physical, emotional and medical care for their 
family. They are especially fond of Marie and Martin and would willingly pro- 
vide long term care for them. 

Although Mrs. G. is now medically able to assume responsibility for her 
t\40 children, she has made no effort to do so. This is not surprising when 
one notes that in the eleven years that she has been a mother, Mrs. G. has 
never had full responsibility for her children. She always enlisted the aid 
of family members to supervise and care for her youngsters. 

Because of deep-seated emotional insecurity and dependency needs, Mrs. G. 
is unable to assume any significant role in the management of her own affairs 
or those of her children. Her manipulative behavior precludes major insight 
■ - into her ovm problems. Long-term foster care provides the best solution for 
this family. This arrangement allows excellent care for the children, while 
the natural mother maintains her relatively constant, albeit superficial 
contact with them. 

Should Mrs. G. gain the insight and desire to care for her children 
(either independently with intensive therapy and/or by re-marriage), then 
reunification with Marie and Martin would be possible. 



CASE OF A CHILD FOR WHOM PLAN CALLS FOR PLACEMENT IN ADOPTION (PROJECT 
STUDENT'S REPORT) 

David was born in 1966 to Linda and James Myers. Shortly thereafter, as 
a result of what Mr, Myers has described as his ex-wife's immature behavior 
and instability, tne Myers' marriage wa? dissolved. The mother obtained 
custody of David but she was confronted with numerous emotional and financial 
problems caused by her inatability. She would easily and frequently lose her 
temper with David and resorted to constantly leaving him with babysitters. 
The emotional turmoil and rejection resulted in David's becoming a bedwetter 
and a hyperactive child and led to his placement in foster care in April 1971. 

The decrease in the symptomatic manifestations of David's insecurity 
would indicate that he is gaining in emotional growth and adjustment in his 
foster home. His bedwetting has, Immensely decreased to the point of only an 
cscasional wet night and his hyperactivity is also lessening. David's 
natural f-ither is presently living In Southern California. He has remarried 
and he and his new wife have recently had a child. The father has had no 
contact with David and although unable to care for him, has expressed a will- 
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ingness on his |)art to try and see that David be placed in a ''stable home", 

DaviJ had been in the home of John and Martha Richards until April of 
L972. His adjustment in this home was excellent. He was very close to the 
other children; Sharon 4, Linda 2, and Mary 6, a foster child who has since 
left the home. The Richards are a very close family and David has truly been 
a part of it the last year, Mrs. Richards' mother has become seriously ill 
anvl she and her husband will be moving into the Richards home. A foster 
child at this point will be too much for her to handle and she has requested 
a change of placement for David. 

When David's teacher, Mrs. Joan Lane, heard about David leaving the 
Richards', she expressed a desire to have him come to her home, Joan Lane 
is in her early 40's and has taught kindergarten for the past six years. This 
is her second marriage. The three children in the home are hers by her first 
husband. She has been David's teacher for the past year and has come to 
truly love him as well as understand his problems, Scott Lane is a man in his 
late AO's who has two daughters (18 and 19) by a first marriage, who live with 
their mother. 

The children in the home are Sally 16, Mike 13, and Richie 12. They also 
regard David with a great deal of affection. 

l*he Lanes' home is lovely and spacious and provides a healthy and 
harmonious environment for children and adults, alike. 

The Lanes were licensed for the foster care of David. They indicated 
an intent to adopt him. David has become very attached to them and has 
expressed a desire to make his home with this family. 

David was placed in the Lane home in the first week of April 1972. 
During the second week of April, th'=> nother made contact for the first time. 
She expressed a feeling of guilt about not making contact with David earlier 
and said that she is now ready to take him back. Although she appears to be 
rather evasive and impulsive, a "con-artist", according to the Richards and 
the Lanes, her statements indicate that she plans to assume responsibility 
for David at the end of May 1972. She says that she has a full-time job and 
is looking into the possibility of buying a home. 

If David were to remain in the foster home, he would be given everything 
a child needs to grow into a healthy, well adjusted adult. Returning him to 
his mother does not contain this assuredness, but rather indicates the con- 
trary* The Lanes are excellent parents and the possibility of David being 
adopted should be explored with them and Mrs* Myers. 



CASE OP A CHILD FOR WHOM PLAN CALLS FOR ARRANGEMENT OF LEGAL GUARDIANSHIP 
(PROJECT STUDENT^S REPORT) 

Mary Ann^ age 4, and John Lee, age 2, came to agency attention in 
November 1969^ whan their mother was incarcerated for shoplifting* They mtB 
made dependents of the court and placed in the foster home of Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Legal custody remained with the natural motherj Mrs. Nancy M. 
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Mrs. M. , who never completed high school, has had four children by three 
Uieferent men. These fathers have never assumed parental responsibilities. 
Presently at age 21, the natural mother is struggling to maintain a home for 
hor-two youngest children, Connie and Orlandus. She is a dependent, immature 
and troubled person who is the product of a destructive and unstable family. 
Her last few years have been stormy, marred by brief marriages, out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies and frequent conflicts with the law, During the past year, she 
has had little contact with Mary and John, Although she occasionally talks 
of having them returned to her care, she realizes this is unrealistic unless 
dramatic changes occur in her life. 

Mary Ann and John are two of six children in the P. family. They are 
the only foster children there and have made an excellent adjustment in the 
home. Mary Ann is an outgoing, healthy and normal child. John, a friendly 
toddler, may have brain damage due to a blow on the head he received while in 
the care of his natural mother. His medical problems are under evaluation 
at this time. 

The P.'s are in their early thirties and have a well-adjusted family 
life. Although Mr, P. is presently unemployed, he is taking Police Science, 
a two year course, Mr, and Mrs, P, are excellent parents who have made 
Mary Ana and John an integral pnrt of their family. The recommendation of 
legal gasiardianship should be considered in this case with possible future 
exploration of subsidized adoption. This arrangement would secure the 
children a permanent place in this family and provide financial help for any 
medical problems John may have. In addition, under this plan the natural 
tnother could see these children and gradually develop a more meaningful rela- 
tionship with. them. 
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OBJECTIVE II: 



TO ASSESS THE READINESS OF 
SENIORS MAJORING IN SOCIAL 
WORK IN A SPECIFIC UNPER- 
GRADUATE CURRICULUM TO PRO- 
VIDE DIRECT CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES, GIVEN CERTAIN TRAIN- 
ING CONDITIONS AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL REQUIREMENTS- 
CHAPTERS 5, 6 AND 7. 



BEST COPY A^AIUBLE 



Chapter 




UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL WORK 
STUDENTS IN THE PROJECT 



In order to understand how students working toward their baccalaureate 
degrees in social work at San Francisco are being educated and trained, it is 
necessary to review briefly major recent developments in undergraduate social 
work education. 

UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION: NATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 



GUIDELINES AND STAivIDARDS 

The national standard-setting and accrediting body in social work educa- 
tion is the Council on Social Work Education (hereafter referred to as the 
"Council.") In 1959 the Council published the results of a massive study of 
educational objectives of social work (20). In line with its findings, the 
Council recommended to schools of social work that they consider implementing 
an'* undergraduate-graduate continuum that would encompass three stages of 
professional preparation: (a) a two-year undergraduate social welfare program 
intended to provide a sound overall knowledge base; (b) teaching of this 
knowledge with a focus on values and social policy; and (c) teaching the 
application of social work methods and skills. It was suggested that stages 
(b) and (c) be sequential so that stage (b) could be taught either in the 
last year of an undergraduate program or in the first year of an MSW program. 
These recommendations were rejected. Two years later, however, the first 
consultant in undergraduate social welfare education was employed by the 
Council, but the guidelines that followed encouraged "only the development 
of social welfare content, emphasizing 'learning about' rather than ^learning 
to do'" (187:4). 

During the 1960s the social work profession was preoccupied wi**h the 
shortage of MSW social workers (174)* At that time, there was considerable 
sentiment that only the MSW degree qualified a person for professional social 
Work practice, although it was recognised that the bulk of services delivered 
in public agencies was provided by persons who had a BA degree, usually with- 
out any undergraduate social work content (174 tch. vili) . (In 1972^ natlonallyi 
BOX of direct services T>as delivered by personnel with less than a master's 
degree (10). MSW social workers contended that such services did not consti-* 
tute professional social work practice* As manpower needs of the nation 
continued to demand a larger number of skilled persons in Its social service 
system* the number of undergraduate programs in social welfare increased 
dramatical ly*) "In the ten-year period from 1960 ♦'o 1970 undergraduate 
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program member.slu|) in the Council increaaed »ii excess o£ 160% as compared to 
a graduate increase of only about 20%*' (10:12), Concurrently, opinions about 
the role of undergraduate social work education shifted, but only slowly. 

Tlio Council's 1967 guidelines for undergraduate programs recommended 
field experience as being desirable, but not required; suggested a sequence 
of courses in social welfare, but did not require faculty teaching them to 
have expertise in social work; recognized preparation for employment in the 
field of social welfare as one of fciur possibJe goals for the undergraduate 
program, but did not bar from constituent membership programs without such a 
goal^ In short, programs were not yet practice-oriented, nor was learning to 
do social work at the beginning practice level seen as the goal of field 
instruction. 

Foilowiiig these halting steps, changes ^u thinking gained momentum, both 
among practitioners and educators. Writing in 1968, Adler and Trobe urged 
that "schools of social work and social agencies should work for expansion of 
undergraduate programs for preprof essional education" (3:346), because the 
wide spectrum of needs presented by clients requires different degrees of 
staff knowledge and skills. In the same year, Boehm pointed to the increasing 
recognition "not only that some social work functions can be performed by 
personnel with a bachelor's degree, but also that education with social work 
relevance and pertinence can and must be provided not only on the graduate 
but also on the undergraduate level" (19:455). In 1970, Lawder wrote that 
fear about the acceptance of nonprofessionals had given way to "a practical 
approach to a differentiation of responsibilities and tasks" (95:153). In 
1971, Mossman took the position ihat "use of personnel with bachelor's 
degrees is no longer a matter of sxpedlency . . but is based on recognized con* 
tributions they can make. If tlieio were no shortage of workers with graduate 
professional degrees, there wouLo still be a valid role for BSWg" (135:110)*- 
a Sentiment also voiced by Pins (148). 

Finally in 1971, the CoImclJ developed course content arourd "learning to 
do"-*the teaching of practice skills in undergraduate programs in social 
welfare and other helping services (101). A few months later, the Council was 
referring to undergraduate program in social work , rather than social wel fare 
(47). The Council's 1971 criteria r^^quired a coherent educational prop^tam, 
including: (a) a broad liberal arts base; (b) courses with social wo:k 
content; and (c) appropriate^ educationally direcl.-'J rield instruct i.n wj.rh 
direct engagement in service activities designed tu meet the stated education- 
al objectives. In the same year^ the NASW admission tequirements were cnanged 
to include baccalaureate degree holders. As noted by Schorr at that time, 

Many social work jobs are to be filled i^^j people with 
mdergtaduate degrees* ...The undergraduate curricula 
of schools of social work, progressively enriched, are 
likely to provide the basic training for social work 
practice. Graduate schools will train for professional 
leadership rather than for practice. Fewer schools will 
grant the MSW, a credential that will be increasingly hard 
to explain. In time, graduate schools of social work will 
replace the master^ s degree with a doctoral degree. (4i2) 
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Oil bUirch L, L973, the Council's House of Delegates accepted the "Proposed 
Standards for the Evaluation of Undergraduate Programs in Social Work," to 
become effective July 1, 1974 (41). The objectives of these programs were 
stated as foll.o\^/s: 

f-rogram cbjectives shall reflect the values of the 
profess -.on of social work. Preparation for beginning 
social work practice must be a stated educational 
objective of an undergraduate social work program . The 
program shall further specify its objectives in relation 
to: the mission of the educational institution of which 
it is a part, the hum^^i needs in the region identified 
by the parent institution as its service area; and its 
student body. (Underscoring added). 

Among other requirements, an educational program that prepares for 
beginning practice must demonstrate that it "requires educationally directed 
field instruction x^ith engagement in direct service activities for at least 
300 to 400 clock hours for which academic credit commensurate with the time 
invested is given." This requirement substantially raised the amount of time 
spent by students in the field in most of the undergraduate curricula opera- 
tive at that time. 

Thus we find the social work profession entering the decade of the 1970s 
with the range of educational alternatives for practice considerably broadened. 
There is a growing number of doctoral programs beyond the master's degree 
preparing for advanced practice, teaching and research, as well as bachelor 
degree programs designe*. to equip their graduates for prof ess/ional practice. 
There are also social work training programs an the junior college level to 
prepare for para-!f>rof esslonal practice (guidelines for Associate Arts 
Community Service Degrees had been developed ' y 1969) . 

. , ^ *. 

Under the impetus of such federal programs as Headstart, we also find 
that parsons without formal education but familiar with a particular ethnic 
sub-culture are widely used to assist social workers and other professionals. 
The acceptance of various educational levels both above and below the MSW 
degree raises obvious questions about specialization of fuuction and rational 
division of tasks among different groups engaged in rendering social services-* 
as well as about the knowledge and skill levels needed by persons who will be 
used differentially in practice, and about appropriate linkages between the 
educational segments that will prepare for practice. 



EDUCATIONAL LEVELS AND PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 

The challenging responsibility for progressively enriching undergraduate 
social work curricula must take Into account empirical evidence which Indicates 
that In the United States individuals with different levels of education fre- 
quently perform the same tasks (83).>'< Furthermore, empirical findings have 

r — III I irr-T, ^-T, T-n -T^, i ,--r„- . - -, .1 , -.-n^ j. r- i . - r r-r- , 11 ,, . ,„■ . 

Apparently* chis is true in Gr^^^ Britain as wellt the author of a 1970 
study of foster care in that country found that "trained child care staff per- 
formed their duties in much- the same ways as their untrained collea,ffues. 
«,«fost@r care practice varied more amonj* departments rather than between 
ti'ained and untrained staff within the same department" ( S6 1 226-27 ) . 
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Churl 5-1 

DiVELOPMENTS IN 

UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 

^Frorn a Humanitarian to a Liberal Professional 

I 

1969 • • • Council on Social Work iducatioh recommends 
an undergraduate continuum to encompass: 

# A two-year undergraduate program 
to provide a sound knowledge base; 

# Focus on values and social policy; 

# Application of methods and skills 



Rejected 



1962 • • • Council guidelines emphasize 

"Learning about/' not "Learning to do" 

• • Council undergraduate program membership 
increases 160%; graduate, 20% 



1973 • • • Council approvds stfjndardg for evaluation 

j of dndergraduats programs which require 

j preparation for practice as an educational 

i objective 



1967 • • • Council guidelines recommend field experi- | 

ence as desirable, but not required 1 

• 

1969 • • • Guidelines for Associate Arts Community j 
Service Degrees developed I 

• 

! 

• • Recognition given that BA personnel is | 

rapablli of distinist contributions j 

■ 

1971 t • t Council d^tffops dourse content | 
around ''Learning to do'' I 

• 

• « NASW admission requirements ehange tc j 

Include SA degree holders | 
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failed Lo clucumcMU concluBively that MSW social workers render a professional 
service superior to that of individuals without graduate degrees (26), 

Such findings have raised questions about the graduate level and content 
of MSW programs. Among suggestions for improvement have been proposals for 
standard entrance examinations for students to give some assurance that all 
entering students, in some way, had acquired the necessary basic knowledge to 
permit offering a truly advanced curriculum in graduate schools. But this 
idea was never implemented. Neither has anything been done about assigning 
students in graduate programs to courses in such a way as to bring together 
those who have a rich background in the sciences regarded as basic to social 
work in order tc^ teach them separately from students with relatively little 
in the way of such preparation (85). It seems reasonable to suppose that if 
MSW students came from undergraduate programs in social work that offered a 
basic core or desired knowledge and skills, this problem would not arise and 
graduate education would not have to resort to a survey approach in the 
first year of the MSW program, with its shallow treatment of subject matter 
that does not build on prior knowledge. 

THE SOCIAL WORK EDUCATIONAL CONTINUUM 

Another factor that must be kept in mind in improving undergraduate 
curricula relates to a problem commented on in the Council's 1959 study of 
educational objectives: 

The project findings reveal that there is a good deal of 
unprofitable duplication between the undergraduate and 
graduate levels of education in social work today ^ parti^ 
aularly during the first year of graduate study. (20:v.i, 174^75) 

The educational implications of these findings are reemphasized by a recent 
undergraduate field experience demonstration project which found that more 
than 50% of the functions performed by MSWs could be performed by under- 
graduates (188). 

It was not until 1969, however, that the NIMH awarded a grant to San 
DiegOi to conduct an experimental continuum program as part of a larger effort 
to iffiprove the quality of undergraduate social work education. (Similar 
grants were awarded to the schools of social work at Adelphi University and at 
the University of Wisconsin). Juniors and seniors in the undergraduate social 
welfare sequence were placed in this group (147), and were given the education 
al content of the first year of graduate school in their undergraduate*, social 
work education. Subsequently, they were enrolled in a 12*month graduate 
program which was practically identical to the second year of the standard 
MSW program (184). 

THE UNOtlRQRADUATE SOCIAL WORK CURRICULUM AT SAN FRANCISCO 

An undergraduate '^major*^ in social work has existed at San Francisco 
since the 1930s* Efforts to develop and upgrade its content were intensified 
In the 1950s > and in 1960^ Madison pioneered with one of the first under- 
graduate curricula designed to provide not only social work knowledge content 
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and observation of pcactice, but alao a practicum (application of skills) 
for undergraduates (111). 



PURPOSES AND OBJtXTIVES OF THE SAiN FRAl^lCISCO UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM 

In 1970, when the Project reported on here was initiated, the under- 
graduate curriculum had three objectives: 

1. to provide learning experiences necessary for professional social 
work practice and entry into graduate professional education; 

2. to afford students the opportunity to examine the place and function 
of the institution of social welfare in a modern society; 

3. with faculty consultation, to enable students to determine a program 
congruent with their career and personal goals# 

The specific educational goals of the curriculum require: 

1. That students develop a beginning knowledge and understanding of: 

a. social welfare as a constantly changing social institution; 

b. the relation of social welfare to other helping services; 

c. the economic, political, psychological, cultural, and historical 
influences upon social work practice and social welfare programs; 

d. the scientific method of problem assessment crucial to all social 
work methodologies; 

e. social work methods which use a scientific apj^roach in combining 
objectivity for situation a^J empathy for person; 

f • the relationship between social work values and professional 
practi.ce; 

g. contemporary social problems; 

h* the legal rights of recipients of service; choice of programs, 
rights concerning benefits; 

i* laws pertaining to the administration ci£ social welfare programs; 

j. the necessity for client participation in declsion*maklng; 

k. differing roles a worker assumes in his efforts to assist clients 

li value conflicts and practice dlleff^ias faced in the practice of 
social wotki 

ffli the significance and effect of indigenous organisations such as 
consumer rights groups on the delivery of service # 




2, That students develop social work skills required by beginning 
practice which stress an ability: 

a. to apply knowledge of individual and social behavior in order 

to make action plans in regard to problems, stating the objectives 
of intervention in a precise and manageable form; 

b» tc carry out these plans either directly, by referral to appropriate 
agencies, or in joint efforts with other groups; 

c. to resist compromises that may erode values and services and are 
thereby detrimental to the well-being of clients} 

d. to evaluate the outcomes of worker interventions on behalf of and 
in partnership with recipients of service; 

e. to indicate in precise and meaningful terms the reasons for 
successes and failures in reaching the objectives of intervention. 

These educational goals were deemed to be substantially attainable by students 
who fulfill three requirements: (1) completion of the General Education 
curriculum at the University, or its equivalent at another college, and attain- 
ment of junior standing at the University; (2) completion of 27 units of 
required courses with social work content, divided among 15 units of class- 
room and 12 units of field instruction; and (3) completion of 9-12 units of 
electives, selected under advisement, and related to student interest and 
practice goals. The overall philosophy guiding teaching in this curriculum 
is that "on the undergraduate level, the joining of professional and liberal 
education is confirmed. If anything, it is this that must be protected and 
strengthened as undergraduate social work education becomes increasingly 
professionalized" (47:13). 



flELO INSTRUCTION 

This part of the curriculum is designed to contribute importantly toward 
all the goals listed above; however, greatest emphasis is placed on inte- 
grating knowledge, theory and understanding derived from foundation courses 
and from content areas included in the major into social work skills required 
by beginning professional practice. As defined by Madison (111:48), skill 
(doing, in contrast to knowing or feeling) "connotes the ufse of knowledge, 
values and methodology appropriately in problem-solving with a (considerable) 
degree of facility and efficiency. Skill anvolves a (large) element of art 
and represents a (fairly) deep and (pervasive) internalissation of knowledge 
and values in the personality as expressed in the social worker's use of 
himself as the instrument of professional help.^' 

Students begin field inatruction in their senior year (exceptions may 
be made for a few juniors) dnd continue for two semesters, that is, for a 
total oi approxitnately 240 hours, They are required to spe^nd at least eight 
houfs weekly in the agency in which they ate placed* An integrative backup 
setnlnaf, which meets on campus for two hours each week, aceoffipanies and is 
pare ©f field Instruction. Since eommunleatlon, both verbal and written, Is 
an effeetlve helping skill, one of the seminar objectives is to develop it. 
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To thir end, each student prepares written and oral reports of his work in 
the field for presentation to the instructor, to the supervisor and to the 
total seminar. 

Faculty and students involved in the San Francisco curriculum have 
hered to the view that beyond being a process in which the student develops 
self*awareness and socialization toward the profession, field instruction must 
be a means for building competency for practice, Professional competency, in 
turn, involves more than the assertion of knowledge not possessed by non- 
professionals: it involves also the possession of more effective skills . 
Consistent efforts have been made to individualize the student's iearning 
needs, and to provide an opportunity for each student to put his knowledge to 
use in the service of others and thus to experience himself in the profession- 
al role. In this segment of the curriculum, students are educated not so 
much by what they hear as by what they do and are.. 

In field instruction, "learning of skills Is tied to the purposes of an 
activity" (122;v.I,85). High priority is assigned to interventive skills. 
The student observes, interviews, collects information, records, and performs 
certain tasks or work activities of graduated complexity as the field place- 
ment progresses. In this process, he experience'! his first actual exposure 
to social work values and to the dileram&s that they may produce in practice. 
As the student is confronted with situations that challenge his own attitudes 
and values, he acquires and/or deepens- his self-knowledge, A somewhat differ- 
ent set of skills has to do with developing understanding and ability to apply 
knowledge of interacting social and service delivery systems to the situations 
of clients, including the ability to transmit this knowledge to the client so 
that the client himself can use it. This means that the student must have 
some grounding in principles of administfstion and organization; must know 
how to acquire knowledge about community resources; must be able to interact 
constructively with clients from various cultures, with varyin;j needs, 
dispositions, levels of emotional ability and intellectual acuity; and must 
be able "to consider the effectiveness of the services provided in relation 
to client needs and their effect on client situations, in order to recognize 
When the agency program and operation are not sufficiently effective. He 
knows how to bring this appropriately to the attention of the agency in order 
to begin the process of change and improvement. This involves the ability to 
felate to the respective agency staff in a facilitating manner" (A7:61), The 
latter is an important pert of the student's advocacy role. 

The seminar stresses analytical skill—the ability to look critically 
at fact^ or circumstances, to assign priorities to altemstlves, to make 
decisions, Its objective is to deepen substantive knowledge in regard to 
social legislation, utilisation of the network of cofisnunlty services, agency 
intef«felationships, and bufeaucratic structure and functioning. In the 
seffiinar, field instruction is related to classroom instruction, thei^eby pro- 
vidifig a unique opportunity for the student to learn both theory and practice, 
and thus to develop and integrate learning that engages both his cognitive 
and affective powers, The student is encouraged and helped to exerolse 
judgffiene, initiative, originality and Independenee— qualities deemed essential 
in a professional, 
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STUDENTS IN THE PROJECT 

At San Francisco, as in most other colleges and universities that offer an 
undergraduate social work concentration, college regulations preclude any 
selection procedures to be applied to students who wish to major in social 
work-'-every student with a C average can request admission • In selecting a 
field work placement for a student, however, a number of factors are taken 
into account, such as student preferences, prior experience, practice goals, 
the need to experience a variety of settings (if the student had prior 
experience) • 



CHARACTERISTICS OP PROJECT STUDENTS 

Of: the 30 students who participated in the Project, only two were men 
and only two were juniors. In terms of ethnic background, 14 were white, 12 
were black, one Filipino, one Pakistani, one Latino, and one American Indian 
mixture. It should be noted that a special effort was made to acquaint non- 
white students with the Project's involvement in service to minority children 
in the hope that such students would be attracted to it. 

The thir^-y students ranged in age from 21 to 50, the mean age being 28 
years. Nineteen were single, nine were married and living with spouses, and 
two were divorced. 



TABLE 15. GRADE POINT AVERAGE OF PROJECT STUDENTS 



CPA 


Number 


2.00-2.25 


1 


2.26-2.50 


2 


2.51-2.75 


3 


2.76-3.00 


12 


3.01-3.25 


4 


3.26-3.50 


2 


3.51 and over 


6 


Total 


30 



Thu8, a fflajorityj eighteen students, were average in academic achievement, with 
some among them approaching ot reaching the B level. Twelve students were In 
the B category, with six in this group approaching the A level. It should be 
added that five of the students had made the Dean's list at some time in their 
college careers and two had obtained modest scholarships t one, to cover the 
cost of books (from a church)} the other, from the East Pakistan' government 
(now Bangladesh). 

Given the fact that San Francisco serves students who come primarily from 
working and lower middle class homes, It is not surprising that almost all. of 
them (with two exceptions) had wo.ked or were working at the time they entered 
the Project, This paid employment ranged from housework to being a police 
force officer, but for the most part consisted of clerical work in many 
settlflgs (business firms, social security offices, hospitals) ae secretaries, 
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receptionists, typists, and filing clerks. There were also quite a number who 
had bein or were salesgirls, bookkeepers, and muXtilith, key punch, credit 
and telephone operators. Other occupations included assembly line worker in 
a bakery, lifeguard, snack bar worker, laboratory assistant , and copy editor. 
As for social work experience, 22 of the students had done volunteer work in 
a number of different agencies, some quite steadily, others intermittently. 
Most had less than six months of such experience, a few had donated up to a 
year of service ♦ In contrast to this wide-ranging volunteer exposure, paid 
experience either in social work or in an allied discipline was reported by 
seven students only. Four students had taught in public schools, two as 
teachers and two as teacher's aides (one home economics teacher, the oldest 
S;tudent in the Project, had taught for fifteen years; the other three, had 
had only one year of experience); two students had been employed by municipal 
recreation departments as playground leaders and camp helpers, each working 
for about a year; only one student was on leave from a social work job when 
she entered the Project — she had been employed as a caseworker in a county 
public welfare department for somewhat more than two years. 

The small number of students in the Project precludes comparisons between 
this group and San Francisco's total upper division population during the 
1970-72 academit years. They were quite similar in age and in their grade 
point averages to the total group of seniors majoring in social work. Their 
distribution in relation to sex was obviously skewed in being preponderantly 
female— not true to the same extent of all seniors. As for the efchnic factor, 
because of special efforts, the Project attracted a higher proportion of non- 
white students, sixteen of thirty, than did the social work major as a whole* 



MOTIVATIONS OF PROJECT STUDENTS 

.It is not easy to classify these students* motivations for entering the 
social work major because they encompass a variety of feelings and aspirations 
which in many instances overlap. The discussion that follows separates the 
thirty students into groups in relation to what appeared to be the major 
motivation for each student. 

The first group includes four students who have had business careers, 
but had found them spiritually unrewarding, even when accompanied by volunteer 
activities of a social work nature. Three were older women, 36 to 40 years of 
age^ and one was 26. Three turned out to be among the best performers in the 
Project* One example of the stated motivations from this group follows. 

J have spent a large part of my adult life working in the 
business world which has been rewarding to tne from an 
ec:onomia standpoint^ only. I have found the work itself ^ 
meaningless and unsatisfying, For this reason, I have been 
attempting through eduaation to qualify myself for a career 
which would enable me to be involved in human relationships^ 
I feel that it is of primary importance to my own growth, 
development^ and potential to concern myself with those 
aspects which contribute to increasing harmony^ well being, 
and opportunity for others,^ 4. 
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MOTIVATIONS of PROJECT STUDENTS j 
for ENTERING SOCIAL WORK MAJOR 

• Other careers found spiritually unrewarding 
because they do not provide outlet for 
humanitarian service 

• Urge to help others escape poverty and 

DEPRIVATION THEY HAD EXPERIENCED OR OBSERVED 

• Social work related to allied career goals 



The area of child development and welfare has a particular 
intej:est for me. To aid in developing environments for 
children which are healthful and nourishing in every way 
is essential for a variety of obvious reasons, 1 would 
like to be involved in contributing to this work. 

The second group, seven students, was made up of those who had thetnselves 
expafienced poverty and deprivation and were motivated primarily by an urge 
to help others to escape social injustice. These students ranged in age from 
21 to 41. and their performance in the Project likewise covered ^/^Je range-- 
from excellent to barely satisfactory . One example of stated motivation from 
this group follows. 

I suppose my interest in social work started develop 
at the timB my family and I moved to Hunter'^ Point Housing 
ProjQCt. I don't think anyone could live in that mviron^ 
msnt and not be permanently affected one my or the other. 
I saw the poverty^ the dirt, the crime anc> decided that no 
child should be brought up like that. 
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My mi in concern^ centers ground children. A child, in his 
forwative stage, my be permanently damaged or permanently 
helped by hiti influential environment. Therefore, this is 
where, I feel, ^help* should start. 

I know what it is to be scared of the darkness, not to know 
what tomorrow may bring. Even if a child has a family, he 
still needs a ^ friend^ at this difficult stage. If I could 
be just one child^s * friend^ ^ my life as a social worker 
will be fulfilled. ...I want all children to have at least 
a chance for good upbringing. 

The third group, with eight students, is differentiated by the fact that 
they themselves did not experience deprivation and discriminaf^.on, but by 
observing the sufferings of others, became emotionally and intellectually 
convinced that they must help these others. These students ranged in age 
from 21 to 50. Their performance in the Project also ranged from outstanding 
to barely passing. One example of the motivations from this group frvllows. 

My interest in social work began at least ten years ago 
when my oldest sister became a social worker in the year 
1960. 1 remember how concerned she was with the problems 
people of ' color ^ were going through and how she as a 
social work student would some day deal with these prob^ 
lems, how with her professional background of study she 
could somehow change the social plight many people of 
^ color ^ were experiencing. 

Right from the time of listening to mif sister talk to her 
friends and my family, I made up my mind to become a social 
worker. I too was aware long ago that black people were the 
most controversial element in the realm of dependency, and 
I knew that most social workers were white and could not 
really deal with the problems and needs of blf^ck people be-- 
cause of th^ cultural and social differences between these 
two races. 1 knew that as time passed, many blacks able to 
or offered the opportunity to attend college would also 
realize this fact, and would begin to move in the direction 
of the social work school. Knowing this, I intended to be 
there with them to give black people living on welfare a 
chance to really identify and move to change their plight 
with the help of honest, dedicated black social workers 
willing to confer about and to help with whatever needs and 
problems they were experiencing. 

My interest in social work developed because 1 care and want 
to do something that aan go beyond sympathizing and paying 
taxes for the support of welfare recipients. I am black and 
I love my people and want to do anything X can to see them 
relieved of a lot of problems and needs that can be dealt 
with through social work^ 

The fourth gtfoup, consisting of four studaftts^ came to social work be** 
cause this discipline seemed to thorn to be fairly closely relited to what 
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they wanl-ed to do upon graduation, such as working with deaf children, or 
with juvenile delinquents while In tlie police force, or teaching mentally 
•retarded youngsters, or counseling in college. These were 'older' students: 
three were between 31 and 46, while one was 24 years old. Their performance 
was average to barely satisfactory. One example of this group's stated 
motivations follows. 

« 

I plan to either teach or do some type of work which 
would involve exceptional children, particularly deaf 
children. My sister and brother are deaf. Since I was 
a child, I have noticed people^s reaction to someone 
who is different. This reaction is a result of their 
lack of knowledge. I feel that my experience could 
help towards eliminating this misunderstanding. I 
wanted to major in Special Education bat because I am 
an undergraduate, I could only take it as my minor. 

The fifth group, with seven students, was composed of people who chose 
social work either because they saw themselves as having considerable poten- 
tial in transforming their humanitarian urgings into service, or because they 
discovered social work's professional career possibilities, or because their 
feelings and thoughts, generally in sympathy with the underdog, seemed to 
point to social work as a desirable outlet. None of these students were 
outstanding in their performance in the Project, and some performed at a 
fairly low level. Their ages ranged from 21 to 41. One example of motiva- 
tions from this group follows. 

My interest in social service developed as a result of 
three things. The first was taking an introspective view 
of myself. This was an honest attempt to see, among other 
things, my weaknesses and strengths, my potentials, how I 
relate to other people and how they relate to me, and how 
1 think that the experiences of my background and childhood 
have an effect on these relationships. The second was a 
process of elimination. For several reasons I eliminated 
teaching, nursing, and physical therapy and decided that 
social work would allow me to realize the third reason, 
which IB a sincere desire to help those who are in need 
of help and services. 

TEACHING EXPERIENCED BY STUDENTS IN THE PROJECT 

Three aspects of teaching are particularly important for understanding 
stud6nt performance in relation to knowledge > attitudes and skills—to be 
discussed in the next two chapters. 

1* The first is the team concept . The position of tha Project staff was 
that the team approach to service delivery— that is, a team including staff 
with varying levels of education and different kinds of experlence*-holds 
more promise for quality social services for more clients than does the cur- 
rant hierarchical organization of agency services. For the Project sta^f, a 
team should be designed and used for a more effective way of carrying oat the 
ageney^s goals and purposes— whatever other side benefits may accrue. We 
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.believe that those who earn a baccalaureate degree in an approved undergraduate 
social work curriculum have unique competencies and can make distinct contri- 
butions to social welfare undertakings, especially when practicing in teams, 
Fvom the outset, therefore, we were committed to incorporating into the educa- 
tion and training that took place in the Project as much as was feasible and 
possible of the kind of teaching that would prepare Students to become effec- 
tive performers in social service teams concerned, with families and children, 

it follows from the above that we questioned the utility of traditional 
supervision which takes the form of a "helping relationship" as the only form 
of teaching that would develop the student's abilities toward becoming an ' 
effective social worker. We also saw the utility of a supervisor who ful- 
filled the roles of leader, teacher, consultant; and of small groups whose 
members related to the teacher and to each other in a collegial rather than 
a hierarchical way, and were willing to help each other in field work situa- 
tions of stress and strain. Hopefully, this would bring about a greater 
responsibility on the part of each student for his own educational and 
professional development. 

In the seminar taught by the Project director and in the groups taught 
by Project supervisors, the effort was made to have all participants interact 
With each other as persons rather than as occupants of status positions; we 
strove to present the instructor and the supervisors/teachers as persons with 
rsreater experience and with more complex responsibilities, rather than as 
persons in authority. We wished to build upon the strengths of each student 
and, whenever possible, to compensate for his weaknesses by using others in 
the team to help him perform more adequately. We took the position that the 
same social worker should not be expected to be all things to all people, 

2. The second is the seminar that takes place concurrently with field 
Instruction. It was introduced by a discussion of the Project: its history 
and development; its objectives and their significance in relation to child 
welfare services, to the newly announced guidelines concerning the baccalau- 
reate degree in social work, and to some of the major concerns about the 
current structure and organization of social service delivery in public wel- 
fare. Representatives of the two public agencies that cooperated with the 
Project— San Mateo Probation and DSS— and other community resource personnel 
met with the students for purposes of orientation. 

Thereafter, the seminar process focused on the utilization of case 
presentations, by the students, for the purpose of clarifying and broadening 
the students' experiences and readings about the field of child welfare, and 
for developing the students' diagnostic and intervention skills relative to 
this field of practice. These presentations were based on weekly reports 
written by the students. (These reports were also read and discussed in in- 
dividual conferences by the Project staff). While flexibility in writing 
reports was permitted"in order to allow for individualizing clients and stu- 
d6nts«-8tudents were encouraged to use an outline in order to assure inclu- 
sion of essential data.* In addition^ written assignments were required at 
the end of each semester. In these assignments students were directed to 

.. . ■■ ^ _ ^ ^ . _ ^ ^ ^ 

Students who wished to do so were encouraged and helped to prepare reports 
on selected topics. Four students chose to discuss adoption and racism in 
child welfare services. 
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develop appraisal forms pertaLning to the case situations encountered in the 
field work placement* At the end of the field work year, each student was 
required to prepare a diagnostic summary of the cases which he had carried. 

The seminar instructor adopted the primary role of providing a broadening 
theoretical perspective pertinent to social work practice in the field of 
child welfare, as well as relating to the practical, function-connected prob- 
lems that the students were experiencing in their field placements. The 
teaching-learning process, and the instructor's inputs, are reflected by the 
fact that the focal objective for the seminar was identified as that of devel- 
oping the students' problem assessment skills, and preparing them for direct 
practice functions in the child welfare field. 

The field placements' inputs were the crucial substantive and structural 
axes for the seminar. The instructor viewed the strength of the seminar as 
resting upon its integrated structure. The seminar's focus, content and inter- 
actions all were enhanced by the students' coiiunon field work experiences* The 
instructor used his involvement in the child welfare agencies, and his know- 
ledge of these agencies' supervisory and experiential offerings for facilitat- 
ing the solicitation, identification and resolution of field placement-related, 
practice problems and needs. In a sense, agency operations, field placement 
supervision, access to agency resources and seminar instruction all wer 
"housed under one roof", and integrated around the commonality of needs and 
experiences derived from the students' functionings in the field of child 
welfare. This meant, among other things, that the seminar instructor had to 
know what was really going on in the agencies, to be of help to his students. 

The problem of over-integration was recognized by the instructor in the 
case of four students whose interest in and commitment to practicing in the 
field of child welfare was minimal. Some of these students were not interested 
in social work as a pro'fession, but had become social work majors because 
every student at San Francisco must declare a major and because social work 
seemed to come closest to what they were interested in* Others wished to 
become professional social workers, but in fields other than child welfare. 
With these students, the instructor utilized individualized teaching-learning 
structures and processes in such a way as to help them adapt the knowledge and 
skills requisite for practicing in child welfare to fields of practice^ social 
work and others, in which they were interested! 

While both students and instructor found that adaptation in this context 
did not detract from the value and impact of the seminar for these four 
students I the instructor believed that the problem of Including students who 
did not Intend to make social work their professsion, as well as the ptoblem 
of over-integration, can perhaps be handled by a better screening-matching 
procedure. 

In conducting the seminar i the Instructor encouraged a critical approach^ 
couched in constructive terms. It was expected that a student who criticized 
or disagreed v;ould not only present reasons for his nosition^ but also make 
suggestions for a different approach, decisioni or plan in regard to the 
specific situation which was being discussed* Important in this connection 
was each student *s ability to respond to questions and criticism by other 
students and by the instructor, in a rational^ calm, and coherent manneri and 
to answer directly and clearly* In this way, it was possible to incorporate 
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an important part of the team concept— joint asoessment and decision-making— 
into seminar proceedings. 

3. The third is teachln.o by Project supervisors . As might have been 
expected, this kind of teaching (more than seminar instruction) had to respond 
not only to the demands of the Project, but also to the operating policies and 
procedures of the two cooperating agencies in which the Project students were 
placed. 

The Project supervisor taught students both through individual confer- 
ences and team meetings. Students maintained a log of their activities at 
their agency and submitted weekly process reports to the Project. Thus, 
when students were absent, appropriate case action could be taken by the 
supervisor. One supervisor regularly attended bi-monthly staff meetings of 
Watoto and DSS. This continuing contact with agency developments and staff 
made it possible to call upon agency supervisors and workers on an informal 
basis, and often on short notice, for case conferences with Project super- 
visors and students 

During the first year of the Project, court dependent cases were carried 
jointly by Project students and agency caseworkers at both Watoto and the 
DSS. In September 1971, in line with policy decisions made earlier, the . 
Probation Department began to transfer its dependency cases to the DSS, 
starting with the Watoto cases and including those carried by the Project 
students. Prior to this transfer, at Watoto, students had been given complete 
responsibility for case management, the probation officer concentrating on 
court work. After the transfer, the DSS administrative staff questioned 
the continuation of undergraduate student workers on complicated child welfare 
cases. They stressed that the DSS Dependency Unit and its program were new 
to the agency, that supervisors and workers, with one exception, were new to 
the Unit's program. All staff in the Unit had MSWs but were unfamiliar with 
the cases, court procedure and the team approach. It was further emphasized 
that DSS was only in the early stages of absorbing the transfer of the 
Probation Department's total dependency load. Relationships between the two 
departments and the court were still unclear. Due to differences in policies, 
Dig could not provide supplements to inadequate grants— a source of dlssatls* 
faction to foster parents who had grown accustomed to Probation Department 
supplements. They were also unclear about how to relate to DSS rather than 
to the Probation Department in regard to other matters. 

Agreement was finally reached with DSS that called for our students and 
DSS workers to have joint responsibility for case management. Nevertheless, 
some of the DSS workers continued to resist undergraduate "social workers," 
reflecting the^ attitudes of their administration. DSS workers were all white, 
while the trar/sferred cases and students were all black. As DSS workers" 
adjusted to their cases and to the Project students (white students were 
added) i some caine to rely on the students and released them to provide 
Iftdepeftdent sefvlee. Others held a tight rein and only permitted client 
cofttaet when they themselves could be available. In contfast, these problems 
wefe not eneountered In the voltmtary placement eases carried by Project 
students J In these, our students carried full responsibility for the manage- 
menfe of the case and fof all activities undertaken in the ease, 
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As noted above, students were taught by the Project supervisors both on 
an individual basis and as members of a team* Individual teaching was geared 
to the specific needs of the student and the unique demands of eac^h case. 
Some students met with their supervisor/ teacher on a weekly basis, other bi- 
weekly, and still others whenever required by case developments. The current 
status of each case as related to immediate and long-term goals was the basis 
of teaching and learning in this context* In addition, students often dis- 
cussed not only their client's problems and circumstances but also their own 
academic work, career plans, and views of the agencies in which they were 
placed, as well as of the whole social work "scene." 

Team teaching was carried out in meetings, every two weeks and on 
occasion once a month (often in the home of the supervisor/teacher), with 
groups of six students. Initially, the group familiarized itself with each 
other's cases. Hence, when a student felt the need to secure help from in- 
formed peers (in addition to that available in the seminar), such help was 
offered to him. Often, even when a student did not think that he needed a 
team consideration of the circumstances of his client, another student did 
think so and the case was then discussed by the group. Individual students* 
perspectives of child welfare were broadened by this indirect contact with 
the clients serviced by his peers. In addition to detailed case discussions, 
the group dealt with social issues, academic problems and expectations they 
had of themselves as social workers. They gently, yet perceptively, helped 
each other recognize their individual strengths and shortcomings when dealing 
with people. The students seemed reassured to share similar difficulties and 
were supportive toward one another. It should be noted that the Impact of 
team teaching was enhanced by the fact that students, rather than the 
supervisor/ teacher, were responsible for the content of each discussion. The 
supervisor/teacher saw her role as an advisor, and as a catalyst for open 
discussion, as well as leader if the occasion seemed to Indicate this role. 

Stressed especially in individual and group teaching was the development 
of the student's ability to establish and maintain a relationship of mutual 
trust with his client, as well as the ability to participate with peers and 
teachers — ^whether one like them or not— In identifying the nature of the 
problems experienced by the client and In establishing the appropriate method 
and plan for intervention and service. Much attention also was devoted to 
enhancing the student's ability to seek needed information, acquire knowledge, 
and use the expertise of o^-Wer disciplines objectively, purposefully, and with 
economy of time and effort on the part of all Involved, Vagueness, nebulous- 
ness, intellectual meandering unrelated to purpose, generalizations about 
"wanting to help people" were discouraged. Much time was spent on improving 
communication skills. 
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Chapter 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS IN UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE SOCIAL WORK PROGRAMS: 
KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES AND SKILLS 



This chapter explores the nature and degree of differences between 
graduates of undergraduate and graduate social \/ork programs In the following 
areas: (a) social work knowledge; (b) social work practice skills; and 
(c) social attitudes— that is, acculturation to the professional social work 
Sub-culture and its values. While the Project had no formal hypotheses, a 
logical assumption was that students with a higher level of social work educa- 
tion would be more knowledgeable and skillful than students with lesser educa-^ 
tion. 

As explained earlier (Chapter 2), by utilizing the resources of this 
Project and of the work that was going on at the San Diego School of Social 
Work, a plan was implemented which allowed us to compare social work know- 
ledge, social attitudes, and evaluation of practice skills of Project 
students with the following groups: 

1« A group of graduates from the undergraduate-graduate continuum at 
San Diego 4 These are individuals with an undergraduate social work major 
plus a calendar year in a graduate school of social work culminating in an 
MSSW degree,^ 

2. A group of graduate social work students at San Diego in the regular 
two-year program who were about to receive their MSW degrees • 

3. A group of graduate social work students at San Diego in the regular 
two-year program who were at the end of their second or beginning of their 
third semester of graduate work. 

4. A group of seniors majoring in social welfare at San Diego. 



A diffai^^ent title for the one year graduate degree was necessary for 
administrative reasons » 
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STUDY PARTICIPANTS 



A total of 123 students were included in tho research procedure. They 
were distributed among the following five groups: (1) MSSW continuum gradu- 
ates; (2) second and third semester MSW students; (3) MSW students prior to 
graduation; (4) undergraduate seniors in social welfare, San Diego; and 
(5) undergraduate seniors in social welfare, San Francisco (Project students). 



TABLE 16. STUDY PARTICIPANTS BY TYPE OF GROUP 







Type of Group 


Number 


How Selected 


Group 


I - 


MSSW continuum program 


19 


All program participants 


Group 


II 


- MSW 2nd and 3rd semester 


27 


Random sampling and replacement 


Group 


III 


- MSW final semester 


19 


Random sampling and replacement 


Group 


IV 


- Seniors, San Diego 


33 


Total population less absentees 


Group V - 


Seniors, San Francisco 


30 


All students in Project 






Total 


128 





TEST INSTRUMENTS AND DATA ANALYSIS 

The test instruments, it will be recalled (Chapter 2), included: (1) the 
Sixty Item National Merit Examination — Cooperative Examination Project, 
(2) the Meyer Social Attitudes Questionnaire, (3) the EVc^luation of Profes- 
sional Performance, and (4) a Background Information Form* All five student 
groups completed items (1), (2), and (4). The Evaluation of Professional 
Performance was filled out for all groups except San Diego seniors where time 
pressures prevented field instru»:tors from completing the forms* 

Testing was begun in Spring, 1970, on the San Diego campus, continued in 
Spring, 1971, and was concluded for all San Diego groups in Fail, 1971. 
Administration of research instruments to all Project students was in early 
Spring of 1972. 

While data was secured from all MSSW graduates, the percentage of MSW 
graduates who completed the research instruments was about 20%, of 2nd and 
3rd semester MSW students close to 30% of the total student group. Among 
undergraduates, the San Diego sample represented all seniors who were in 
attendance at school on the day that tests were administered. Almost 85% of 
the Project students completed the entire test procedure while partial inform- 
ation is available for the remaining 15%. The full test battery could not be 
administered to some Project students who had graduated the previous year and 
with whom contact could not be made. Where feasible, administration of 
instruments was to groups of students. In cases of individual students who 
could not attend group sessions, individual appointments were offered. 

The Project staff prepared scoring and coding instructions for all test 
items. Data were transferred onto coding sheets and then punched on IBM 
c^irdSi Two computer programs were used* One program provided frequencies, 
percentages, means and standard deviations for all variables coded. Another 
statistical program was used to test for differences among the five groups 
studied. 
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Wliile test data were on an ordinal scale, it was decided to use an 
ancUysis of variance program suitable for interval data to determine if there 
were significant differences among the groups studied. It was thought that 
the more powerful parametric tests would be most likely to identify signifi- 
cant differences among groups, if any existed. Where uwo groups were compared, 
z-tests or t-tests v^ere used, depending on the size of the samples which were 
compared. The ,05 level was used to reject the Null hypothesis. 



DESCRIPTIOh} OF STUDY GROUPS 

Th' five study groups included nineteen MSSWs, identified as Group I, 
twenty- -ven 2nd and 3rd semester MSW students, referred to as Group II, 
nineteen graduating MSWs, Group III, thirty-three graduating seniors from 
San Diego, Grcup IV, and thirty graduating seniors from San Francisco (Project 
students) Group V, 

Of the thirty San Francisco seniors, twenty-five completed all test 
instruments given to that group while five filled out the background question- 
naire and their field instructors completed the field evaluation scale. These 
five had graduated the previous year, and contact could not be made with them 
when testing was done. 

Table 17 describes the composition of study groups by sex. 



TABLE 17. STUDY GROUPS BY SEX 





Male 


. Female 


Study Group 


Number 


JL 


Number % 


Group I Graduating MSSWs 


6 


31.58 


13 68.42 


Group II - 2nd and 3rd semester MSWs 


6 


22.22 


21 77.78 


Group III - Graduating MSWs 


6 


31.58 


13 68.42 


Group IV - Seniors, San Diego 


14 


42.42 


19 57.58 


Group V - Seniors, San Francisco 


2 


6.67 


28 93. 33 



Men constituted less than 30% of respondents in the graduate program. 
Since the proportion of men in this program was lower than that of women, only 
a slight disparity exists between the percentage of men expected to fall in 
the study simple and the percentage who particpated in the study. The male- 
female ratio among San Diego seniors accuately reflected the sex composition 
of students in the major. 

There was little difference in the age of the five study groups. Seniors 
at San Diego were, on the average, the oldest group with a mean age of about 30 
years, followed by graduating MSWs, seniors at San Francisco, MSSWs and 2nd 
and 3rd semester MSW students. The spread in age was slight since the mean 
of the youngest group was approximately 27 years, only 3 years lower than that 
of the oldest group. 
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TABLE 18. STUDY GROUPS BY MARITAL STATUS 



Study Group 


Single 


Married Divorced Separated Widowed 


droup i " ripows 


g 


9 


1 




Group 11 - 2nd and 3rd semester MSWs 


10 


11 


2 


2 2 


Group III - Graduating MSWs 


7 


11 


1 




Group IV - Seniors, San Diego 


13 


16 


1 


1 2 


Group V - Seniors, San Francisco 


19 


9 


2 





In regard to marital status, it will be noted that among San Franciscc* 
seniors less tiian half were or had been married; in contrast, more than half 
of the students in the other four groups were or had been married. The fact 
that overall 70 of the 128 students were or had been married, almost 55%, is 
not surprising in view of their age distribution. Of these 70, ten were 
divorced and separated, almost 15%. This is also understandable in view of 
the generally high divorce rates in California. 

Of forty-six students in the MSW program (Groups II and III), eight had 
a social work major, seventeen majored in sociology, ten in psychology, three 
in the social sciences, four in humanities or theology, and two in art. Thus, 
the bu'k of students in Groups II and III had reasonably appropriate education 
al prv-varation for graduate study in social work. 

Information was also obtained about grade point average— see Table 19. 
In this connection it should be noted that a college-wide survey done of 
grading practices in undergraduate departments at San Diego showed that the 
average grade given in social welfare was considerably higher than grades 
given in other undergraduate departments. Despite this finding, the grade 
point average of San Diego seniors was lowest of the five groups studied. 
For all groups the grade point average was below a B. 



TABLE 19. STUDY GROUPS BY UNDERGRADUATE GRADE POINT AVERAGE 



Study Group 


Mean 


Rank 


Group I - MSSWs 


2.96 


1 


Group II - 2nd and 3rd semester MSWs 


2.84 


3 


Group III - Graduating MSWs 


2.76 


4 


Group IV - Seniors i San Diego 


2.69 


5 


Group V - Seniors, San Francisco 


2.90 


2 



The results indicate that while San Diego seniors with a social welfare 
major presumably received good grades in their major, their performance in 
other subjects must have been weaker to account for their low overall grade 
point average. Students for the MSSW continuum project were selected pri- 
marily from this pool of seniors. Applying the selection criteria of the 
graduate program, the best students from this pool were admitted to the 
continuum program. We find that the continuum students had the highest over- 
all grade point average. This can be attributed to the selection criteria 
employed. The grade point average of the San Francisco study sample ranked 
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stcond—higher than the two groups in the regular MSW program* 

As might be expected, students in the MSW program had considerably more 
prior social work exparicmco than the other three groups. In this group of 
forty-six students, twenty-one had worked for up to one year, two for up to 
two years, and tv;enty-three for more than two years in social work or a re- 
lated field. By comparison, thirteen of the nineteen MSSW students had no 
work experience, and of the remaining six, only one had worked in the field 
for over a year. The work experience of the two groups of seniors was largely 
restricted to the field placement to which they were assigned in their senior 
year. 

While no systematic analysis was made, the socio-economic background of 
parents of women students in the MSW and MSSW program was considerably higher 
than that of the men. Many came from high-status business and professional 
families. Among seniors at San Francisco, where a large proportion of 
students came from non-white ethnic minorities, a majority of fathers were 
employed as skilled and unskilled workmen while the proportion of parents 
with professional backgrounds was considerably smaller. Parental occupations 
of seniors at San Diego showed a wide range of occupations, including service 
families, and an equal proportion of prof assionals and of skilled and semi- 
skilled workmen. 



FINDINGS 

Our study proposition predicted that individuals completing a graduate 
social work degree (MSW or MSSW) will exceed seniors in undergraduate social 
work, programs in (a) knowledge, and (b) social work practice skills. The 
former were also expected to have social attitudes more closely in harmony 
with the liberal-humanistic value system of social work. 

Before a direct test of the proposition could be undertaken, the two 
groups of seniors from San Diego and San Francisco, respectively, were 
analyzed to see if they differed substantially from each other in knowledge, 
attitudes, and practice skills. 



SAN DIEGO AND SAN FRANCISCO SENIORS COMPARED 

Social Work Knowledge ♦ 

Both groups took ihe Cooperative Examination Project. A comparison of 
scores on the Cooperative Examination Project showed a mean score of 41.80 
for the San Francisco seniors and a mean score of 43.00 for the San Diego 
seniors. The difference between the two groups was not statistically signi- 
ficant (z « .83, pa N^S.). It can be seen that the two means were quite 
close in value^ 

Socia] Attitude s 

Table 20 provides means and standard deviations for the ten dimensions of 
the Meyer Social Attitude Questionnaire which was completed by both groups of 
seniors. Statistically significant differences were determined by use of a 
t«test» 
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As Table 20 shows, the two groups of seniors differed significantly on 
only two of the ten dimensions of this test. They were Items 3 and 6, 
personal goals vs. malntienance of group, and secularism vs. religiosity. 
'Since this test refers to value orientations which derive from childhood 
socialization experiences, the fact that the majority of San Francisco seniors 
come from mirority ethnic groups where religion is positively regarded may be 
a factor in their more positive rating of religiosi^-y. However, the overall 
analysis demonstrates remarkable homogeneity between the two groups on value 
orientations. Inf erentially , chis suggests either that the social work value 
system is pervasive with schools of sdcial work or that students with identi- 
fiable value orientations seek to obtain social work education. 



TABLE 20. MEYER SOCIAL ATTITUDES QUESTIONNAIRE: SAN DIEGO 
AND SAN FRANCISCO GRADUATING SENIORS COMPARED 







Group IV^N=33) 


Group V(N=25) 










Graduating 


Graduating 










seniors , 




seniors. 












San Diego 




San Francisco 




















Proba- 




Dimension 


Mean 


S.D.* 


Mean 


S.D.* 


_t 


bility 


1. 


Public aid vs. private effort 


14.00 


2.14 


13.52 


1.81 


.90 


N.S. 


2. 


Personal freedom vs. societal 
















controls 


12.85 


1.97 


12.20 


2.43 


1.11 


N.S. 


3. 


Personal goals vs. 
















maintenance of group 


12.06 


1.82 


11.08 


2.14 


1.85 


.05 


4. 


Social causation vs. 
















individual autonomy 


12.70 


1.74 


12.32 


2.19 


.72 


N.S. 


5. 


Pluralism vs. homogeneity 


13.52 


2.05 


13.12 


2.13 


.71 


N.S. 


6. 


Secularism vs. religiosity 


14.15 


1.70 


13.12 


1.64 


2.31 


.05 


7. 


Self -determinism vs. fatalism 


12.33 


1.16 


11.96 


1.21 


1.19 


N.S. 


8. 


Positive satisfaction vs. 
















struggle-denial 


12.91 


2.18 


12.00 


2.04 


1.61 


N.S. 


9. 


Social protection vs. social 
















retribution 


12.82 


2.46 


12.72 


2.35 


0.05 


N.S. 


10. 


Innovation-change vs. 












N.S.** 




tradition 


12.54 


1.68 


12.04 


1.74 


1.1. r 



*S.D. « Standard Deviation. **N.S. = No significance. 



No comparison could be made between the two groups of seniors on social 
work practice skills. Due to administrative problems, the evaluation of field 
performance for seniors was not completed by faculty members at San Diego. 
However, on the Cooperative Examination Project and on the Meyer Social 
Attitude Questionnaire the two groups of seniors showed remarkable similarity. 
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THE FIVE GROUPS COMPABED 



In the following section, data are presented which compare the five study 
groups relative to social work knowledge, attitudes, and skills. 

Social Work Knowled.qe 

Mean scores and standard deviations for the five study groups are pre- 
sented in Table 21. 



TABLE 21. SCORES AND TEST RESULTS ON THE COOPERATIVE EXAMINATION 
PROJECT: FIVE STUDY GROUPS COMPARED 



Study Group 


Cooperative Examination Project 


Mean Standard Deviation 


Group I - >LSSWs - 1971 
Group II - MSWs - 2nd and 3rd semester 
Group III - Graduating MSWs - 1971 
Group IV - San Diego graduating seniors-1971 
Group V - San Francisco graduating seniors - 
1971/2 


48.05 (3.41) 
48.52 (4.98) 
48.58 (4. 76) 
43.00 (5.99) 

41.80 (4.96) 



Analysis of test data by means of an analysis of variance program showed 
that the three groups of graduate students did not differ significantly from 
each other on the knowledge test administered (184). It was previously shown 
that the two groups of seniors did not differ on the same knowledge test. 

When comparing the mean scores of both groups of seniors with those of 
the graduate students on the Cooperative Examination Project, scatistically 
significant differences emerged. 

San Francisco seniors and graduating MSWs: z = 4.48, p ■ 0.0003 
San Diego seniors and graduating MSWs: z = 3.80, p » 0.0007 

Similarly, the two groups of seniors scored significantly lower on social 
work knowledge than the two other graduate groups. The findings confirm the 
study proposition with respect to social work knowledge. 

Social Attitudes 

Table 22 presents data on the Meyer social attitude scale which was com- 
pleted by all five study groups. 

Using an analysis of variance program which compared the two MSW groups 
with seniors from San Francisco, it was found that there were no significant 
differences on any of the ten dimensions of the test. Similarly, San Diego 
seni.ors did not differ significantly from the graduate students. This 
finding questions the notion that length of exposure to social work education 
firms up adherence to the professional value system. This effect could not 
be substantiated with our data, The hypothesis was not upheld in this area. 
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Social Work Practice Skills 

For the comparison of practice skills between graduate and undergraduate 
students in social work, only the seniors from San Francisco could be used 
since performance evaluations for the San Diego seniors were not available* 

To put the findings in perspective, inquiry was made about the respective 
grading patterns at the two different schools of social work to which these 
data apply. It was mentioned previously that undergraduate classroom grades 
in social work at San Diego were higher on average than grades given in other 
undergraduate departments in the college. It was also learned that there was 
substantial differences in grading of field performance between the Project 
(undergraauate) and the graduate program at San Diego. 

A study of field grades of San Diogo graduate students (MSW and MSSW) in- 
dicated that 76% received an A grade, 22% a B grade, and 1% a C grade in Fall, 
1971. These grades included first semester field work grades for first-year 
students in their first semester in the school. Over 70% of these students 
received an A. By comparison, an analysis of field grades for the 30 San 
Francisco seniors over the full year of their field placement in a profession- 
al child welfare setting showed that the distribution of grades was 43.3% A, 
48.4% B, and 8.3% C. One may conclude that there are differences in grading 
practices. 

Table 23 presents mean scores on various aspects of social work practice 
for three groups of graduate students and che seniors from San Francisco, 

The findings indicate that graduate students were rated significantly 
higher on 18 out of the 25 items on the Evaluatior of Professional Performance 
form. The findings are not surprising. Field instruction constitutes the 
larg<2St single segment of graduate social work education while the amount of 
Lime devoted to field instruction in undergraduate programs is much more 
limited. Thus, superior performance on the part of graduate students is to 
be expected. 

However, the findings are complicated somewhat by the unusually liberal 
grading pattern documented for graduate students at San Diego, This pattern 
obviously affects the ratings on the Evaluation of Professional Performance 
since the letter grad° for field instruction restL on a review of items in 
this scale. 

If we disregard the variance in field grading patterns between the 
undergraduate Project students in San Francisco and the graduate students in 
San Diego, the findings indicate that the latter were considered to have 
greater proficiency in most areas of social work practice skills than their 
undergraduate counterparts. Consequently, this part of the study proposition 
was upheld. 

In summary, graduate students were found to score significantly higher 
than undergraduate seniors on the knowledge test. They also were rated 
superior to graduating seniors in performance of social work tasks. However, 
no differences in social attitudes were found among the groups surveyed. 
This would indicate a relatively uniform value set among students enrolled at 
different levels of social work education. 
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Chapter 



EVALUATION OF SERVICES PROVIDED 
BY PROJECT STUDENTS AND 
ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT READINESS 
TO ENTER PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 



in this chapter we attempt to evaluate the quality of services provided 
by Project students through analysis of activities they performed— activities 
called for by processes important in child welfare services— and the level 
of skill achieved in carrying them out. In order to relate this evaluation 
to both the consumers and providers of service in our context, we include 
initially a summary of students' expectations about problems they would be 
dealing with when they entered the Project; a description of student learning 
experiences not connected with direct services; a statement concerning the 
service needs of Project children; and a portrayal, with case illustrations, 
of direct services rendered by Project students. This is followed by an 
assessment of student readiness to enter professional practice. 



STUDENTS' EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE PROVISION OF 
SERVICES TO CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 

Included in the questionnaire which each student filled out when he 
entered the Project was the following question: "As you begin work on this 
Project, what do you expect will be some of the major problems in working 
with natural parents, foater children, foster parents, and community?" 

1. In regard to natural parents , all of the students had clear-cut 
views. Twenty-four of the thirty students visualized these parents as 
reluctant and feeling that they have been deprived of their parental rights 
when their children were placed in foster care. These attitudes, the 
students thought, were likely to be accompanied by concern for the child's 
well-being, resentment, guilt, refusal to face their own inadequacies, 
hostility toward worker and agency, feelings of failure and humiliation, 
uncertainty, confusion and ambivalence. Two students thought that some 
parents might be apathetic about the removal of the children, whereas two 
others believed that parents might "fight" removal. One student foresaw the 
possibility of parents projecting their "very strong mixed feelings" onto 
the child in the form of rejection of the child, and one student saw a 
problem in "helping parents to find a sound foundation to deal with the 
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realities of their own situation."'^ 

Elaborating on these views, two students felt that a major problem would 
be to remove parental "misunderstanding about foster homes," "to get parents 
to understand that they are not being punished when their children are taken 
away," One student noted: "also it will be hard to like parents if I feel 
they are deserting their children or mistreating them." The student who 
herself had been a foster child said: "Concern that child will not be well 
off in foster home (or in some cases, lack of concern or interest). Hostility 
toward those who are in charge of their children." Not a single student 
thought of foster care as an arrangement into which natural parents would 
enter voluntarily, without their child having to be "taken away" by the state. 

2» In regard to foster children , all of the students expressed definite 
views as well. Seven saw the child as not wanting to part from his own 
parents, accompanied by inability to adjust to foster home life and fear of 
never returning to his own home. Sixteen students saw the major problem as 
one of adjustment in the foster home — viewing his curcumstances as rejection 
by natural parents; unfamiliar demands of his new environment; feeling help- 
less, insecure, confused, not "belonging"; trying to understand why he is 
under agency care, being ambivalent toward both natural and foster parents, 
loneliness, conflict, fear, anger; identity problems. Three students thought 
that major problems could develop around "making sure that in the foster home 
the child is accepted and loved for himself •" Four others foresaw difficulties 
in working with the children themselves: "getting them to trust and accept 
me"; "helping them feel that they have not been abandoned by their parents"; 
"investigating creative choices for them"; "distrusting me as a Caucasian, 
if they are minority children." The former foster child among Project 
students wrote: "maladaptive behavior, problems in adjustment, determining 
what the needs are, need for acceptance, security, love." 

3. In regard to foster parents , all thirty students likewise expressed 
definite opinions. Only four saw major problems as stemming from these 
parents' basic unsuitability for their roles (suggesting that the agency may 
have made a poor choice). Only two thought "the. problem is in finding 
qualified adults and determining how effective they are as foster parents" 
(implying that if expertise is present, the right choices can be made). A 
majority of the students, sixteen, felt that foster parents were able to give 
the child what he needs, ii they receive help from the worker in this diffi- 
cult undertaking. Two students saw problems arising out of the child's wish 
to continue contact with natural parents and the latter 's desire to visit, 
both of which, the students thought, should be encouraged by the agency. 
Three believed that foster parents "will become attached to the child and will 
resent giving him up when the time comes" or will seek to adopt the child. 
One student hypothesized that foster parents might become guilty "about 
accepting money for the child's care." And two foresaw problems in relation 
to their own ability to "gain true insight into the family's capacity to care 
for and to accept a foster child." The student who was a foster child wrote: 



If our question in regard to natural parents had been couched in terms of 
"How do you think these parents felt on day of placement," the replies might 
not have been too different from those actually expressed by parents t sad^ 
worried, nervous, empty, angry, bitter, thankful, relieved, guilty, ashamed, 
numb, paralysed, in a descending order of frequency {11). 
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"adjustments in making room for the fosttc child, determine unmet needs, 
problems in acceptance into new family group, especially when there are other 
children in family." 

4, In regard to the community , four students were unable to predict any 
problemsT Three produced answers so vague as to be meaningless, e.g. "you 
never know what to expect out of the community." Thus, seven students of the 
thirty showed a lack of knowledge about problems generated by communities that 
have an impact on the provision of social services for children. 

Eleven students appeared to take a positive view of the community's 
desire to mount and sustain adequate foster care programs, provided workers 
and agencies educated, interpreted and informed. In contrast, ten students 
assumed that the community would have a negative perception of foster care but 
did not indicate how this could be modified in a constructive direction. 
Negativism, they suggested, might stem from community's fear of foster children 
in its midst because of the possibility of mental illness or criminality in 
their backgrounds; rejection of or apathy in regard to minority or handicapped 
youngsters; complaints about costs; concern about troublesome youngsters 
coming into their neighborhoods and "for their kids being contaminated by 
foster kids"; and "^redjudices and ignorance"; as well as "unnecessary signs 
of pity, contempt or unaccepf.arice." The student who had been a foster child 
emphasized "problems of adjustment of foster children in the schools, and 
community concern about proper use of tax dollars for children's care." 

It appears from the above the students' expectations concerning problems 
they might encounter were more vague in regard to the community than with 
reference to other elements in the foster care process; and that, with some 
exceptions, their ideas about problems in working with children and parents 
reflected quite adequately what does in fact often occur in "real life." 
This suggests that from the point of view of abstract cognitive and atti- 
tudinal positions, these students were endowed with a significant potential 
for the development of practice skills. 



STUDENT LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Learning experiences of students in the Project consisted of those 
connected with the provision of direct services, and those not so connected 
but related to foster care in other ways. The latter are discussed first. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES OTHER THAN THOSE CONNECTED WITH DIRECT SERVICE 

Because of our students' relatively weaker orientation to the community 
as a major factor in determining policy and allocation of resources of child 
welfare services, we utilized the delay in referrals to the Project for 
strengthening their understanding of this aspect of practice. After a short 
induction period, they were placed in fifteen San Mateo agencies (see 
Acknowledgements) where they remained for periods of one to two months. By 
giving students an opportunity to observe, participate and discuss, this 
experience provided an orientation to the scope and character of social 
services in this county— especially as they have been shaped by community 
attitudes and values which resulted in strengths or weaknesses, or both. 



Attention was directed to funding sources, staffing, administrative structure, 
client needs (met and unmet), philosophy, functions, objectives, and relation- 
ships with other agencies,i Our integrative backup seminar was used for 
further analysis of tiie knowledge and insights gained in this way. 

Upon completing their assignment in community agencies, students began 
training for the survey of San Mateo childr.en in foster care. The survey 
proved to be a valuable and an exciting learning experience for all of them. 
They became immersed in the reading of agency records, asked numerous ques- 
tions, gained a broad vista of tha poignant human problems that bring child- 
ren into foster care, of the ways agencies operate, and of the kind of 
services they offer. Their understanding of the two agencies in which they 
subsequently carried on their direct service functions was immeasurably 
enriched. The enthusiasm and involvement of students were reflected in the 
fact that many volunteered extra time for the survey during the semester and 
the Christmas vacation. 

These two types of learning experiences were available for seventeen of 
the thirty students— those who entered the Project during its first active 
year. For thirteen students who came in r.t the beginning of the Project *s 
second active year, knowledge concerning San Mateo^s social services network 
and its foster children was communicated in the seminar, by the instructor, 
and by representatives of agencies. The importance of this knowledge was 
stressed by relating it consistently to the material included by students in 
their case presentations in the seminar. 

During the Project's first year, four white students were not assigned 
any children (and/or parents) for direct service. The reason for this was 
that, as explained earlier, the majority of our cases came from Watoto 
(rather than from DSS as originally planned) and one of this agency's 
requirements was that their children, all black, be served by black workers. 
Since DSS, which did not have this kind of staffing requirement, did not 
begin to refer cases to the Project until later, there were not enough child- 
ren for all of the white students* To provide a different type of learning 
experience for these students that would nevertheless center on foster care, 
they were instructed in the followingS analyzing a large volume of foster 
home recruitment materials and developing a recruitment guide; developing an 
up-to-date San Mateo resource file on currently operating public and 
voluntary social service and related community agencies; attending meetings 
of the local branch of the Foster Parents Association, DSS foster care 
placement staff conferences, and the meetings of the Project's Advisory 
Committee. These activities, following placement in certain San Mateo 
agencies and participation in the survey, did yield significant knowledge 
about and understanding of the foster care system. 

One black student, in line with his own and Watoto 's request, was 
assigned to intake where he worked in cooperation with probation officers 
during his entire field work year. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES DERIVED FROM DIRECT SERVICE 

Sixteen students each carried one case and nine, two cases each* In 
regard to number of children served, the range was from one child to seven 
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. children. Students worked with relatively few natural parents; eight did 
not serve any at all (deceasedi inaccessible); service by seventeen students 
ranged from work with one to three natural parents. As was to be expected, 
all students worked with foster parents, this iavolvement ranging from 
serving a foster mother only to working with five individual parents. In 
addition, three students worked in the foster home licensing division of DSS 
where they completed two licensing studies. The major considerations that 
brought about these variations revolved around the types of problems presented 
by the children and the student's ability to take on service responsibility. 
It was the position of the Project staff that each student should be helped 
to learn at his own pace, and to take on the kiml and amount of responsibility 
he was capable of fulfilling. Hence, the variations cited were due to indi- 
vidualization of both student and client. 

Students' service varied in length from six to nine months. Ten students 
served for six months; thirteen, for nine months; and two, for seven months. 
To provide continuity of service during the summer between the Project's first 
and second active years, three of the students were employed for three months 
to carry the entire caseload under the guidance of the director and supervisor 
These students were selected in relation to the quality of their performance 
during their field work year. 



SERVICE NEEDS OF PROJECT CHILDREN 

The service needs of the 49 Project children ranged over a wide 
variety— from those who needed to have a determination made as to whether 
they were dependent children to those who needed medical and psychiatric 
evaluation and treatment. Often a child would present several needs. Many 
of the children had medical and educational problems; some needed recreational 
outlets, including summer camping; others needed nursery and day care services 
Medical problems included speech impediments, hearing defects, severe dental 
impairments, possible brain damage, and many others. 

In some instances, the child's best development in the foster home 
pointed to vocational training and employment for the natural mother in order 
to equip her to take him back. Quite a number of the children required 
intervention based on a psycho-social assessment of their strengths and 
weaknesses while in foster care. Among emotional problems experienced by 
these youngsters were confusion in regard to identity, stemming from child 
abuse and extreme parental neglect; fears and insecurities produced by a 
natural mother's death from an overdose of drugs, a natural mother's being in 
and out of jail because of drug abuse, robbery and prostitution, conflict 
between natural parents or between natural parenL ^nd grandparents over child, 
and natural mother's serious emotional maladjustment and mental inadequacy. 
Some children developed strong feelings of hostility and poor self images 
because of constant fights and frequent separations between their natural 
parents > physical abuse of the mother by the father ^ frequent moving from 
place to place, and sporadic employftietit on the part of the father. Some 
children were characterized by discipline problems^ ^yperactivltiy, and 
sexual acting out. 
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ACTIVITIES INVOLVED IN PROVISION OF DIRECT SERVICES BY PROJECT STUDENTS 



As noted earlier (Chapter 2), a the end of the Project's two-year active 
period, the weekly written reports prepared by students were read by the 
supervisor and a research assistants The purpose was to identify and classify 
student activities in relation to processes important in child welfare 
services I through adherence to the following outline; 



Activities of Students in Relation to Processes Important 

in Child Welfare Services 

A. Diagnosis (a process continuing throughout field instruction) 

1» Assessment ot natural parents > including 

at their reaction to crisis or stress (that is, the situation that 
triggered decision to place child in foster care); 

b. their ego strengths (reality testing, adaptive behavior vs. compul- 
sive repetition of harmful behavior, ability to learn from experience and 
to use help, etc.); 

c« their parenting capaclti&s (ability to meet child's needs for 
affection, care, supervision, training); 

d» their ability to provide a stable environment. 

2» Assessment of foster parents > including 

a. their ego strengths (as above); 

b. their parenting capacities (as above and In addition) letting child 
go if this is best for him); 

c» their attitudes toward people whose children come into foster care; 

d* their attitudes toward agency; 

e. their attitudes toward student*-worker« 

3, Assessment of child , including 

a» level of development (normal-pathological in certain areas); 

b. reactions to separation from natural parents; 

c. developmental needs, 

4. Planning for short^^range goals for child , as they relate to his 
developmental needs • 

5» Plannitig for long-range goals for child , as they relate to his 
developmental needs # 

B» Dec is ion -^Making (a process continuing throughout field instruction) 

1. Remove or not to remove child from natural home* 

2. Services that are essential to meat child ^s developmental needs. 

3# Adequcy or inadequacy of available community resources to meet child ^s 
developmental needs # 
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A. Extent to which foster parents are able to use workeri agency and 
conununity resources to meet child's developmental needs • 

5, Extent to which child is developing in line with planned short-range 
goals. 

6. Extent to which long-range goals are constructive and desirable in 
relation to updated and reassessed knowledge and understanding gained 
while child is in foster caret 

C. Intervention (a process continuing throughout field instruction) 

1. Establishing a working relationship with clients. 

2. Developing self awareness and objective empathy* 
3» Making appropriate referrals. 

4. Assisting clients to use community resources as needed (medical » 
psychiatric^ educational^ recreational» etc.) 

D. Developing Knowledge of Agency and Community (a process continuing through- 
out field instruction) I including 

1. Observing and recording community problems » e.g.^ group tensions » 
housing conditions. 

2. Observing and recording what occurs at community meetings dealing with 
social services and their delivery. 

3. Observing and recording what occurs at agency staff and board meetings. 

4. Visiting community services and agencies^ Interviewing their executives 
and/or workers to learn about program, philosophy and goals. 

5. Discussing with Project staff and in the backup seminar the scope and 
q:v^J.ity of community resources and interagency cooperation toward 
achieving goals for cllentSi and suggesting the kinds of advocacy that 
should be undertaken. 

6. Reading case records that Illustrate services » discussing findings with 
Project staff and in the backup seminar^ and suggesting the kinds of 
advocacy that are Indicated. 



During the first active year of the Project > student activities encom- 
passed all those listed In the outline^ in varying frequencies. 

Combining the separate Items under larger headings > we find that 
activities involved In assessing foster parents i In developing knowledge of 
agency and communltyi and in assessing the child were the most frequently 
recorded (173| 137| and 109 times^ respectively). The least frequently 
recorded activities were planning for long-range and short-range goals > 
written about only nine and fifteen tlmes^ respectively. Between these two 
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extremes were recordings concerning assessment of natural parents, decision- 
making, and intervention, in an ascending order (53, 58, and 61 recordings, 
respectively) • 

During the second active year of the Project, activities of the thirteen 
students providing service in that year did not encompass all those listed in 
the outline: not mentioned were "extent to which foster parents are able to 
use worker, etc." and "observing and recording community problems." Again, 
combining the separate items of remaining activities under larger headings 
for the second year, we find that activities involved in assessing foster 
and natural parents, and in developing knowledge of agency and community 
were the most frequently recorded (90, 62 and 62 times, respectively). Inter- 
vention activities were the next most frequently written about (52 times), 
followed by assessment of child (47 times). Planning for the child, short 
and long-range, remained the least frequently described activities (recorded 
nine and eleven times, respectively), and activities connected with the 
decision-making process were also recorded relatively rarely (26 times). 

It appears that while, in both years, assessment of foster parents was 
the most frequently recorded, and planning for short and long-range goals was 
the least frequently written about, there was some shift among other activi- 
ties. Its more significant aspects were that in the second year greater 
stress was placed on assessing natural parents and on intervention and 
appreciably less on assessing the child* 

In interpreting the data on activities the following limitations should 
be kept in mind: 

1. many activities were described by students verbally both to their 
supervisors and in the seminar, but were not recorded or documented in their 
written reports—hence, could not be included in the counts; 

2. many students recorded in great length and detail but failed to 
interpret activities in relation to child's service needs~to apply analytic 
judgment— hence, much of what they did was non included in the counts; 

3. in relation to "assessment of natural parents," all but two of the 
children (from one natural family) were already in foster homes when assigned 
for direct service to students, a situation that suggests that a certain 
amount of assessment of these natural parents had already taken place. In 
addition, eight students had no natural parents to work with; 

4. because student perceptions of the community were found to be hazy, 
special efforts were made by the Project staff to utilize the delay in 
referrals and the discussions in the seminar to strengthen the development of 
knowledge of agency and community; 

5* in respect to planning, decision-making and intervention, responsi- 
bility for these activities in cases carried jointly by students and DSS 
workers was often retained by the latter— despite the availability of careful 
guidance and counseling provided students individually and in a team relation- 
ship by the Project staff. Consequently, students' opportunities for engaging 
in these activities directly were minimal. Eleven of the Project's 22 cases, 
involving thirteen students, were carried jointly* 
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Given the limitations imposed by some of these factors, it is still 
valid to note the "strong" and "weak" areas of student activity, in quantita- 
tive terms. These areas emerge most clearly when activities for the two years 
are combined. 



TABLE 24. DIRECT SERVICE ACTIVITIES PERFORMED BY PROJECT STUDENTS 





Number of 


% of 


Activities 


Times Recorded 


Total Number 


1. Assessment of foster parents 


263 


27.28 


2. Developing knowledge of agency and 






community 


199 


20.64 


3. Assessment of child 


146 


15.15 


4. Assessment of natural parents 


115 


11.93 


5. Intervention 


113 


11.72 


6. Decision-making 


84 


8.71 


7. Planning for short-range goals for child 


24 


2.49 


8. Planning for long-range goals for child 


20 


2.07 


Total 


964 


99.99 



It seems clear from this distribution that decision-making, intervention, 
and planning are the weakest areas — at least quantitatively — in student 
activities. As is well known, these are the weakest areas in the provision 
of services in the child welfare field in general. It must be emphasized as 
well that at the end of their analysis of student activities, the supervisor 
and the research assistant jointly made the following important comment; 
'*the major shortcoming in the students* written materials, a reflection on the 
educational system as a whole, is the inability on the part of most students 
to write . This is especially evident when it comes to expressing their 
thoughts in a clear, orderly manner and, in some instances, in expressing 
their thoughts at all, ±.e.^ to write English ," There can be no doubt that 
these handicaps in the area of communication skills seriously thwart and/or 
diminish students' ability to convey clearly what they do when attempting to 
provide direct services to children and their parents. 



LEVEL OF SKILL ATTAINED IN DIRECT SERVICE PERFORMED BY PROJECT STUDENTS 
As is well known. 

There is no clear definition as yet as to the levels of 
pjL'actice skills which are e^cpected of associate, bacca^ 
laureate, and master* s degree social workers. What should 
a social worker with two or four or six years of higher 
education be prepared to do? And, as a corollary, what 
should be the content of the field instruction program 
which is designed to prepare him for these duties? The 
answers to these questions are still in the process of 
being defined (16?tlS). 
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In what follows, we offer suggestions toward a definition by showing 
what social workers with four years of higher education can actually do— and 
whati by implication, they should do. 



DIAGNOSTIC SUMMARIES 

As already explained (Chapter 2), at the end of his field work year, 
each student prepared a diagnostic summary for each one of his cases* Students 
who provided direct service during the Project's first year were required to 
read and incorporate pertinent information already available in the agency's 
record into their own summaries. Five of the Project's 22 cases were com- 
pleted during this first year; the remaining seventeen were carried over to 
the second year of the Project, Students who wrote diagnostic summaries at 
end of the second year were required to incorporate all of the preceding 
pertinent material into these final summaries. (Office copies of these 
summaries identified those parts which came from the summaries of the ten 
students who had given service during the Project's first year). 

APPLICATION OF CRITERIA TO DETERMINE LEVEL OF SKILL 

The five criteria applied (Chapter 2) , answer the question "Is there 
evidence of skill in: (1) compassionate view of the problem, (2) understanding 
the purpose of visits or other contacts, (3) sensitivity to defensive 
reactions, (4) objectivity — empathy, and (5) helping ability." To indicate 
the degree of skill, the evaluator answered the above question by using four 
designations; "yes", "some", "little", "no". Only one case was rated "yes" 
on all five criteria; none was rated "no" on all five. Three cases received 
four "yes" valuations; none was given four "no's", but three cases received 
three "no" valuations. 

Without being shown the judgments of this evaluator, the Project's 
supervisor was asked to arrive at her own independent judgments, using the 
criteria developed by the evaluator— criteria which she accepted as valid. 
She rated two cases as "yes" on all five criteria, one of them being the 
same one rated in this way by the evaluator; she, too, rated nohe of the 
cases "no" on all five. Only one case received four "yes" evaluations; none 
was given either four or three "no's". In only two of the 22 cases was 
there complete agreement between the two judges* Compression of the four 
designations into two produces a clearer picture, given in Table 25. 

It is likely that the evaluator 's overall judgments were slightly more 
critical because she perforce made them entirely on the basis of the 
written summaries, whereas the supervisor knew the students who produced 
them and their overall performance In the Project, and may have been influ* 
enced to some extent by this knowledge* There was a marked tendency on the 
part of the supervisor to rate "some" when the level of skill was not 
clearly considerable and "little" when it was not clearly absent, whereas 
the evaluator leaned in the direction of making more absolute judgments. 
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TABLE 25. SCORES ON FIVE CRITERIA USED TO ASSESS LEVEL OF SKILL 
ACHIEVED BY STUDENTS IN PROVIDING DIRECT SERVICES 



• 


Evaluator 


Supervisor 


Criteria 


Yes or 
Some 


Little 
or None 


Yes or 
Some 


Little 
or None 


Compassionate View of the 
Problem 


22 


0 


21 


1 


Understanding the Purpose 
of Contacts 


12 


10 


16 


6 


Sensitivity to Defensive 
Reactions 


15 


7 


16 


6 


Obj ect Ivlty-Empathy 


15 


7 


20 


2 


Helping Ability 

Total 


16 

80 


6 

30 


15 
88 


7 

22 



Table 25 Indicates that there were appreciable differences between our 
two judges In regard to criterion 2, "understanding the purpose of visits and 
other contacts" and criterion 4, "objectivity-empathy." In relation to these 
two criteria, the evaluator saw less skill than the supervisor. There was 
almost complete agreement In regard to the other three criteria, the evalua- 
tor seeing slightly more skill than the supervisor In regard to "compassionate 
view of the problem" and "helping ability." 

Despite these differences, there was substantial agreement between the 
two judges when rating of skill level is viewed In relation to Individual 
students: In the case of only four students was there sizable disagreement. 
For them, neither judge gave a single "yes" rating, but the evaluator gave 
nine "no's" to the supervisor's one "no". Thus, while there was agreement 
that these four students were not among the best, the evaluator considered 
them more lacking In skill than did the supervisor. The judges agreed 
completely In regard to "compassionate view of problem"; disagreed appreci- 
ably on "understanding the purpose of visits or other contacts" and on 
"objectivity-empathy" (as for the total group of students); and disagreed 
somewhat concerning "sensitivity to defensive reactions" and "hrtiplng 
ability," In all disagreements, the evaluator saw less skU'. than the 
supervisor. The supervisor's extensive personal contacts with Project 
Students, and her formal and informal discussions of case activities may have 
provided her with a more favorable view of student Intervention. This point 
Is underlined by a previous comment indicating students' difficulty in ex- 
pressing themselves clearly and logically in the English language. Differ- 
ences in judgment concerning these four students were resolved by the Project 
director following separate discussions with the evaluator and the supervisor. 

For a student to be considered as sufficiently skilled in providing 
direct service to enter professional practice, he had to demonstrate at least 
some degree of skill in relation to all five criteria. 



Presented below are three cases (with all names changed) prepared oy 
three students. The first (Robert Hopkins) is a case about which there was 
complete agreement between the two judges, with the rating of "yes" given for 
all five criteria; the second (Davis) is a case about which there was sub- 
stantial agreement between the two judges, with the rating of one "yes" 
(compassionate view) and four "little-no's" given by the supervisor and five 
"little-no's" by the evaluator; the third (Winfrey) is a case about which 
there was considerable disagreement, with the supervisor giving four "some's" 
and one "little", v;hile the evaluator gave one "some", one "no" and three 
"little's." 



ROBERT HOPKINS (Complete agreement regarding high degree of skill) 

Robie was placed with the Welfare Department on October 25, 1968 by his 
father and stepmother. Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins stated that they were no longer 
able to cope with Robie 's uncontrollable behavior which was intensified by 
their negative reaction to him. 

Mr. William Hopkins, Robie's father, retains legal custody of his son 
and pays for his foster care. He is burdened with guilt about Robie and 
blames himself for much of what has happened to his son. He sees Robie very 
rarely. 

Up to the present, Mr. Hopkins has felt that Robie is in the best of all 
possible environments with the Monroes, his foster parents, and that he has 
made remarkable progress in their home. Mr. Hopkins has been bitterly opposed 
to Robie living with Janet Anderson, the former Mrs. Hopkins. He is convinced 
that any environment she can provide will be emotionally undesirable. 

Mrs. Anderson was first seen by a DSS worker in June, 1960 when she was 
17 years old. She was seeking assistance for herself and Robieji 6 months old. 
Her marriage to Mr. Hopkins lasted 1-1/2 years and was annulled by her hus- 
band. She requested foster care placement for her child, ostensibly because 
of her unstable working hours. However, it wasn't until some time later, 
after much passing about among parents and relatives and a change in legal 
custody, thac Robie was placed by his father and stepmother. 

Mrs. Anderson has been married four times and is currently divorced. 
She has had three children since Robie; a boy, John, who has been relinquished 
for adoption; a girl, Diana, who lives with her father, Tom Anderson; and a 
baby gir: , Joan, who was born out of wedlock and who lives with her. 

Robie' s mother is a very pleasant young woman, outgoing and friendly. 
Her relationships with men have been transitory and her instability has been 
described by former workers as a symptom of emotional disturbance. 

Since April, 1971, Mrs. Anderson has seen Robie on a regular basis^ Her 
visits have gone so well that Robie has recently been spending almost every 
weekend with his mother. She seems to have matured to some extent over this 
time, so that her attitudes about Robie^s difficulties have become more 
realist iCt Because of Robie* s emotional involvement with hii parents and 
particularly, his mothei . has been this '.rorkpr^s intention and plan to be 
as supportive as possible of Mrs. Anderson's relationship with Robie, in an 
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effort to work toward a level which would allow her to function at the very 
minimum as a "part time mother," but hopefully, to assume full responsibility 
for his care in the future* 

Mrs, Anderson feels that Robie should not be in a foster home but should 
be with one of his parents. Since Mr. Hopkins has not indicated a desire to 
have Robie with him, Mrs. Anderson has been working toward having Robie live 
with her. She is currently on welfare and has not considered returning to her 
work as a waitress since she feels that the demands of this work had a great 
deal to do with her inability to attend to the needs of her family in the 
past. She has rented a two bedroom apartment in order to have adequate hous- 
ing for Robie. 

Robie was born on January 16, 1959, and for most of his formative years, 
has led an unstable, insecure life. As a consequence, he has developed a 
poor self— image and patterns of responding to life which are aggressive and 
hostile. He has been described by his teachers as "the most disliked child 
in school" who creates trouble for other children and lies and steals. 

Robie is currently in an emotionally handicapped class and his teacher, 
as others before her, feels that Robie has much potential and is quite bright, 
but is under-achieving because of his emotional difficulties* 

When Robie was placed with the agency, he stayed with six different 
foster families for weekend visits and all resulted in negative decisions 
regarding a permanent stay. (Rohie once pointed out one of these homes to 
me and described it as "a place I liked but they didn't want me"). Even- 
tually, he was placed in the Monroe home where, his foster parents and 
former workers felt, he was making remarkable progress. 

Jean Monroe is an attractive, Ceirnest young woman, 29 years old, who is 
somewhat reserved and controlled. Her husband, Jim, also 29, like his wife 
Is quiet and contained, but with occasional touches of humor. Mr. and Mrs, 
Monroe became foster parents in 1966 and they ultimately adopted their first 
foster child, Douglas, born 1-20-66. They also have a natural child, 
Marilyn, born 4-20-65. In addition to Robie, two other foster children are 
in this home, 2-1/2 year old twin boys. 

The Monroes have a very strong sense of family in which they function 
as a self-sufficient, rather insular unit. They view their lives strictly 
in term» of their religion. They are Fundamentalists, living by a literal 
interpretation of the bible. They have a deep belief that their faith is the 
answer to all problems and difficulties. 

Mrfi}. Monroe is particularly committed and enthusiastic about her child 
rearing practices which she calls "training". Any angry act, or expression 
of temper or disobedience is punished by a spanking. This is given without 
anger and Is Immediately followed by loving and comforting the child. This 
Is seen as training the child "in the way he should go" (towards Christ). 
What these practices and attitudes attempt to encourage are stoicism, accep- 
tance, and obedience to a higher authority. The emphasis is on correcting 
the undesirable behavior rather than attempting to understand underlying 
causes. 
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Robie's behavior is seen by the Monroes as an attempt to ''get away with" 
as much as he can rather than as a symptom of an emotional disturbance. They 
have felt that the school has been too lenient with Robie and would have 
better results with him if they punished his misbehavior. 

In the Spring of 1971, it was suggested to the Monroes by the school that 
Robie receive therapy in an attempt to get at some of the problems which con- 
tinue to disturb him. Upon the request of the school, I again presented this 
suggestion to Mrs. Monroe in November of 1971. I felt that the relationship 
I nad developed with her would permit me to discuss this matter without 
arousing her hostility and, therefore, securing more positive results. How- 
ever, in spite of my attempts to convince her of the reality of the school's 
beliefs in the need for Robie to have psychiatric counseling and, in spite of 
approaching her from her own framework, that is, the possibility of a 
"christian" psychiatrist, she refused. This refusal appears to have been 
based upon a mistrust of psychiatry and psychiatrists whom the Monroes view 
as manipulators; agents who excuse and even condone actions which are undesir- 
able. 

Aside from their unwillingness to cooperate in this area, the Monroes 
have shared their feelings, attitudes, and concerns to a great extent with 
this worker* Within their religious orientation, they have been willing to 
expend considerable energy in working with Robie on his problems. They i.ave 
worked well with Mrs. Anderson and have been as flexible and undemanding as 
possible in order to allow for visits between her and Robie. This they have 
done in spite of the fact that they disapprove of Mrs. Anderson and her way 
of life. 

Robie' s school psychologist views the Monroes as unrealistic and their 
influence as emotionally damaging. 

On December 6, 1971, Robie was to return to the Monroe home after a 
week's stay with his mother. He became very upset in the classroom and was 
almost hysterical about returning to his foster home. Late that afternoon, 
Robie disappeared from the Monroe home and was found quite a distance away 
early that evening by Mr. Monroe. He later admitted that he was going to his 
mother. 

On December 9, Mr. Hopkins, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs* Monroe, and myself met 
to discuss how we might help Robie. We talked about the fact that his foster 
home placement seemed to be inadequate for Robie 's needs in view of his 
particular situation. Given the realities of this, Mr. Hopkins feels that 
Robie should be allowed to live with his mother. He recognizes that no 
placement, institutional or foster home, will be helpful to Robie as long as 
he wants to be with his mother so desperately. Mr. Hopkins intends to retain 
legal custody and to supervise Robie 's upbringing very closely. 

One aspect of this case which has been especially gratifying has been 
the determination uf all involved to work towards a mutually agreeable plan 
which would be beneficial to Robie. This was evident at the December 9 
meeting. Everyone concerned made a pronounced effort to place his own 
desires, prejudices, and animosities second to this child's needs. 
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Mrs. Monroe has been most helpful in bringing about this meeting among 
natural parents, foster parents, and staff. She has said that she has gaiaud 
a great deal from the events of the past few weeks and has reached some re- 
vised conclusions regarding her approach to child rearing. From her comments » 
it might be inferred that, at the present time, the Monroes are feeling 
their loss keenly^ as well as experiencing doubts about their roles* It is 
important that they be given the opportunity to work out these feelings. 

In this connection, I have recently talked with the natural parent 
worker for the Monroes. I have also discussed our doubts regarding the 
Monroes as foster parents. They are resistant to therapeutic services and 
are hostile to any orientation favoring this approach. Their home is not 
satisfactory for the older child for whom the Monroe's world presents too 
much of a conflict with his reality . the emotionally disturbed child who 
needs professional help* 

We recommend that Robie be given psycho-Kherapeutic counseling as soon 
as possible. Hopefully, while dealing with many of his deep-seated problems^ 
this /approach may be helpful with the many difficulties which may arise from 
his new environment. Mrs. Anderson is willing to seek professional help for 
dealing with these problems. She is very receptive to close supervision and 
support from a caseworker both for herself and Robie. Mr* Hopkins has also 
said that he welcomes agency help in this regard. 

It is conceivable that Mrs. Anderson will not be successful in her 
attempts to care for Robie. In this event, we recommend that this boy be 
placed in a group home. Unlike a foster home, this setting will require no 
strong emotional ties which in Robie' s situation have already developed with 
his natural parents. 

Mrs. Anderson has had a service worker who has worked with her for over 
a year. In the interest of efficiency and coordination of services, it is 
our recommendation that one worker service both Robie and Mrs. Anderson and 
that further casework services be provided as requested and outlined. 



WAYNE DAVIS 
JOHN DAVIS 
GERALD DAVIS 
RICHARD HALL 

JOE MITCHELL (Substantial agreement regarding almost total lack of skill) 

The five Davis boys were declared dependent children of the Court 
February 5, 1970, following the death of their mother from an overdose of 
heroin. SV.e had sole custody of the children. Wayne, John and Gerald were 
placed in the home of their maternal grandmother, Mrs. Geraldine Cooper, 
where Richard Hall had been living since infancy. Joe Mitchell was placed in 
the home of his paternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Henderson, at their 
request. 

Prior to the mother's death, the family had been referred to the Proba- 
tion Department because the mother was neglecting the children and was 
suspected of drug abuse. 
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The natural mother, Helen Jones, was the fourth of nine children, born 
out of wedlock to Edith Foster in 19A8. While Helen was growing up,* her 
mother was described as promiscuous and her home was declared by the Court 
as unfit. Helen was cited for truancy and disturbing the peace vind, after 
tenth grade, she dropped out of school. 

The natural father of Wayne, John and Gerald, reported to be Michael 
Davis, has never shown an interest in these children nor supported them. 
His whereabouts are unknown. Richard Hallos birth was the result of a 
casual relationship. His natural father's whereabouts are likewise unknown. 
The father of Joe Mitchell was discharged from the army in the Spring of 
1971. He is currently residing temporarily in the home of his sister, and 
is not working. He sees Joe only when he visits his parents, which is ir- 
regularly and rarely. 

Wayne, the oxdest of the Davis children, was bom February 28, 1963. 
He is in the second grade and achieving satisfactorily. His teacher reports 
that he has been seeing the school social worker because of his hostile and 
aggressive behavior. Wayne has asthma and is required to have injections 
once a week to prevent a recurrence of hospitalization. 

John, born November 22, 1963, is in an educationally handicapped second 
grade class. His teacher reports that he is doing very well and has no 
special problems. 

Gerald, born December 12, 1964, is in the first grade. After an initial 
period of difficulty he seemed suddenly to change and was nominated for 
"good citizen" of his class. His academic work is a bit below grade level, 
but he seems to be motivated lo '^o his best. His grandmother reports that he 
wets the bed. As yet, no action has been taken to determine the cause or 
to correct the situation. 

Richard Hall, born March 28, 1966, is in kindergarten. His teacher 
reports that he is very shy and has had difficulty participating in class 
activities. Recently, he appears to be Improving in these areas. The 
teacher also reports that Richard has p^n umbilical hernia and sometimes 
complains of pains in the stomach area. The social worker has suggested 
to the foster mother that he should be taken to a doctor to determine if 
surgery is indicated. 

Joe Mitchell, Jr. is a happy well-cared for two year old. Joe has no 
physical or emotional problems. 

The children's maternal grandmother, Mrs. Geraldine Jones Poster Cooper 
is A3 years old and the mother of nine children. Earlier she was declared 
an unfit mother due to promiscuity and child neglect, but she is now strongly 
motivated to provide her grandchildren with a stable home life. Financial 
problems require that she work full-time. Within the past year she married 
Robert Cooper, the father of her two younger children, with whom she had 
lived for eight years. 

Mr. Cooper, 53 years old> has been employed by a construction company 
for thirty years. He is presently unemployed due to a back injury sustained 
on the Job. i 
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The family lives in a large, comfortable, rented house which is always 
neat and clean. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Henderson are the parents of seven children but only 
'two sons live at home. When their grandson, Joe Mitchell, Jr., came to live 
with them Mrs. Henderson stopped work in order to devote more time to his 
care. She is a pleasant, understanding woman in her middle forties and an 
excellent homemaker and mother. 

Mr. Henderson is in his late forties and worked as a gardener until 
recently when he received a back injury on the job. His unemployment has 
placed a financial strain on the Henderson budget. 

The Hendersons live in a large neatly arranged home which they are 
buying. They devote considerable time to the care and upkeep of the house 
and its grounds. 

Both the Hendersons have indicated that they would care for Joe as long 
as is needed as they have a deep affection for him. 

Wayne, John, Gerald, and Richard should continue to live with their 
maternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, as dependent children of the 
Court. However, their legal status should not remain in limbo. Since 
paternity was not established for any of the children before their mother's 
death and the whereabouts of the natural fathers is unknown, the possibility 
and advisability of taking action to establish legal guardianship should be 
explored with the Coopers. 

In the meantime, the social worker should continue to assist them with 
problems associated with the children's physical and emotional difficulties. 

Joe Mitchell, Jr.'s legal status should also be clarified. His father 
has expressed interest in having his parents, Mr. aad Mrs. Henderson, 
continue giving him care. A permanent plan needs to be developed. 



JOSEPH ALLEN WINFREY (Considerable disagreement regarding moderate vs. low 

level of skill) 

Joseph/ Allen Winfrey, aged three, first appeared before the. Court on 
February 4, 1969. His mother, Julia Winfrey, had been a Ward of the Court 
since June, 1966 for incorrigibility and drug abuse. After completing a 
program for drug addiction at the State Hospital, she gave birth to Joseph 
and, against the advice of her probation officer, decided to keep the baby. 
Shortly thereafter, she began leaving home for several days at a time, 
associating with people who were involved with drugs and left Joseph's care 
to the grandmother. The grandmother had indicat;ed that she did not want the 
continued complete responsibility for the minor and requested removal of 
the child from her home, 

Joseph was adjudged a dependent child of the Court on February 4, 1969 
when his mother's whereabouts were unknown and his father's identity un- 
established. Joseph is bi-raclal. His mother is Caucasian and his father 
Black* 
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On February 5, 1969, Joseph Winfrey was placed In the home of Mr. and 
Mrs, Morris, 55 and 57 years old, respectively. Mr. Morris Is a carpenter 
In the construction business. The Morrises were married In 1940 and shortly 
afterward migrated to California from Tennessee where they w<§re born, to 
seek employment. 

In August of 1969, Mrs. Morris suffered a stroke caused by a blood clot. 
At present, Mrs. Morris is not able to get around without her walker and is 
assisted in her housekeeping and child care duties by a relative. 

The Morris family is very active in the Baptist Church where Mr. Morris 
has been minister for the past 17 years. 

Joseph's foster siblings include Margaret, 13, and George, 16, who is 
an honor student in high school. The children are extremely well mannered 
and polite. 

The Morris family live in their own home which is impeccably maintained 
and of ample size for the five member family to live comfortably. Because 
of Mr. Morris' skills in carpentry he has remodeled and added on to the 
family house. The home is situated in a neighborhood where there are many 
children with whom Joseph plays. 

At the present time, the natural mother's whereabouts are still unknown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris are very fond of Joseph and have expressed a desire 
to adopt him. Since the time of placement, three years ago, they have 
provided for Joseph as if they were the natural parents. When he came to 
this family, he had no clothes, only what he wore. His physical health was 
below normal. He was underfed and undernourished. 

Joseph has made an excellent adjustment to the Morris family. It is 
the only home he knows. To seek another placement for him would be a 
devastating experience, emotionally. 

The adoptior unit has been alerted and adoption possibilities are being 
studied at the present time with the foster parents being seriously con- 
sidered as adoptive parents. 



ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT READINESS TO ENTER PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 

As explained earlier (Chapter 2), five criteria were developed by 
Project staff in order to assess student readiness for entering professional 
practice? ability to collect and organize information meaningful for dealing 
with a given problem or situation, ability to interpret information collected 
in relation to client needs, ability to communicate orally and in written form, 
ability to provide direct service with at least some degree of skill, and 
ability to establish and maintain constructive working relationships with 
others <not clients) in the social services network. The Project director 
and the student supervisor jointly rated each student in relation to each 
criterion. They then combined these ratings in order to arrive at a judg- 
ment on readiness In the following manner} students adjudged as ready for 
professional practice had demonstrated unquestionable and consistent ability 
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EVALUATION of 25 PROJECT STUDENTS 

Readiness to Enter Professional Practice 
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Ability to: 



NO. OF 
STUDENTS 



9 



CRITERIA USED ; 

. COLLECT AND ORGANIZE INFORMATION 
, INTERPRET INFORMATION PROPERLY 
. COMMUNICATE ORALLY AND IN WRITING 
. PROVIDE DIRECT SERVICE 
. DEVELOP WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 



EVALUATION 

Ready 

MEET ALL CRITERIA 

Good Potential 

MEET MOST CRITERIA, BUT NEED 
ADDITIONAL FIELD WORK EXPERIENCE 



Not Ready 



NO POTENTIAL 
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In relation to all five criteria; students adjudged as having potential for 
professional practice but needing additional field work experience to attain 
readiness had demonstrated some ability in relation to all five criteria; 
students adjudged as not being ready for professional practice and without 
potential for it demonstrated little or no ability in relation to at least 
three criteria. 

It was the Judgment of ♦•he Project staff that nine of the 25 students 
involved in direct service* 36%, were ready to enter professional practice at 
the end of their field work instiuctiont that they can function satisfactorily 
within the traditional supervisor-worker arrangements, but more productively 
in a team situation in which their special abilities can be used more consis- 
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tently and fully. Four ot these nine students were considered especially 
strongi having manifested leadership qualities. 

Another seven students, 28%, the judges considered as not ready to enter 
professional practice without further field instruction* Three in this group 
were seriously handicapped by poor communication skills; two did not demon- 
strate enough Initiative because of continuing insecurity; one student was 
still struggling to work out her own identity problem; and one had not yet 
achieved a comfortable level of acculturation to American ways of life. It 
was thought, however, that the potential of these seven students was such 
that additional field work could prepare them for an acceptable level of 
readiness to enter professional social work practice. 

The judges found that the remaining nine students, 36% , were neither 
ready for professional practice nor endowed with a significant potential for 
developing such readiness. One student in this group was not interested in 
social work; three lacked sufficient intellectual capacity to grasp concepts, 
to analyze client situations and to work out interventive strategy; the 
remaining five students were beset with a variety of serious personality 
problems of sufficient pervasiveness and duration to preclude satisfactory 
functioning in a helping relationship in the foreseeable future* 

In all three groups, the length of involvement in direct service ranged 
from six to nine months, in similar proportions,* 

In regard to the five students who did not render direct service, their 
Project performance in other areas led the Project director and supervisor 
to conclude that three had some potential for social work, while two did not. 

It is important to add that no single factor — demographic characteristics, 
motivation for entering the social work major, views in regard to the kind of 
problems that might be encountered in serving children and parents, previous 
work experience in social work or other fields, whether paid or voluntary, 
or social class—correlated either positively or negatively with a student •s 
attainment of readiness for practice. The variable which had the greatest 
predictive potential, although not a completely uniform one, was grade point 
average. Students who were considered ready for beginning social work 
practice were all at least B students; those who demonstrated potential for 
developing readiness with additional field work instruction were all in the 
high C or low B range; and those who were deemed to have no potential for 
becoming practicing social workers were, with two exceptions, low or average 
C students. 



^fe It will be recalled (Chapter 6) that 43.3% of the students received As for 
their field work; 48*4% eai?ned Bs; and 8.3% earned Cs. This distribution is 
quite different from the percentages in regard to readiness for professional 
practice^ 36, 28 and 36 > and to some readers might suggest a discrepancy. It 
should be remembered that the grade distribution applied to 30 students, while 
the readiness for professional practice distribution applied to 25 students-*- 
those who had engaged in direct service. Of the five who did not render direct 
service > none received a C gpade, although some received low Bs. It may also be 
noted that the work of some students who were judged as having no potential 
for direct service indicated that they had some ability for other social work- 
related activities, such as research and public relations. In this group also 
the grades earned ranged for low As to low Bs. 
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OBJECTIVE III: 



TO DESIGN A MODEL FOR A CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICES DELIVERY 
SYSTEM IN A PUBLIC AGENCY 
THAT WILL MAKE MULTIPLE, 
HIGH-QUALITY CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES AVAILABLE AND 
ACCESSIBLE TO CHILDREN IN NEED 
OF THEM 

CHAPTERS 8, 9 AND APPENDIX B. 



Chapter 



ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES--A MODEL 



INTRODUCTION 

The urgency of the n^ed for change In public social services Is recog- 
nized by everyone, Including the President of the United States* and all 
those affected by or Involved In such services. There Is growing concern 
that the delivery of social services leaves something to be desired. To 
both the public and the professionals. It has become apparent that traditional 
delivery systems must change with the times, and that the time Is now. 

Instead of basic Improvements, there has occurred a piling up of programs 
one upon another, together with an accretion of separate laws, regulations 
and administrative Issuances. Communications between agencies have been 
Impeded by Inflexible structures, restrictive laws and criteria which have 
militated against any coherent interpretation of an over-all human service 
philosophy or strategy (190). 

The implementation of a growing recognition that most people are best 
served close to home, through community-based services, is often restricted 
severely by lack of resources. 

Social services continue to be designed by bureaucracies remote from 
the social context in which people live. Relevance, acceptability and 
appropriateness of services to the dlf i^'^^.ring life-styles and needs of a 
heterogeneous population cannot be assured in this fashion* Lack of account- 
ability for results, for solutions to problems, add to the antipathy of the 



''Today it often seems that our service programs are unresponsive to the 
recipient's needs and wasteful of the taxpayers' money. A major reason is their 
extretue fragmentation* Rather than pulling many services together, our present 
system separates them into narrow and rigid categories... We need a new - 
approach to the delivery of social services— one which is built around people 
and not around programs... We need to break through rigid categorical walls, 
to open up narrow bureaucratic compartments, to consolidate and coordinate 
related programs in a comprehensive approach to related problems...'' (140). 
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community toward the established service structure (190). 

It is widely recognized that social service policies and goals have not 
reflected the changing philosophy and attitude of the community itself, of 
the public demand for better service, at the least expense. 

VJhile the need for change pervades all levels of government concerned 
with the delivery of social services, this study concentrates on those public 
agencies that serve people directly and on changes that should take place at 
that level. Further, within that sphere of interest, this study is particu- 
larly concerned with the child welfare delivery system. 

MAJOR ISSUES IN DELIVERING CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
These issues appear to be the following: 

1. The Need to Change Organizational Structure and Relationships . Frag- 
mented organizations with separate units for each aspect of service (e.g. 
Adoptions, Day Care, Foster Care, Shelter Care, Protective Services, and 
Dependent and Neglected Children) result in fragmented delivery patterns. 
Inevitably, excessive fragmentation leads to breakdowns in coordination, lack 
of cohesiveness in services, and lack of flexibility in perceiving and solving 
client problems, a too-narrow specialization of social work skills, and lack 
of opportunity to obtain more versatile and- relevant professional training, 
are related by-products (102). 

Organizational placement of child welfare service units in the public 
welfare hierarchy represents another area of concern. It is considered essen- 
tial that the organizational element charged with child welfare functions be 
established at the highest administrative level within the agency (6). 

Lack of organizational and staff coordination, another deficiency, lowers 
quality of care. In some agencies, for example, records of foster children 
do not always indicate what, if any, medical care was made available. This 
may be traced to poor communications and lack of coordination between the 
social work and the medical staffs. Often, the case record form is not de- 
signed to accommodate required health information j nor is there evidence of 
periodic evaluation of records to assure the inclusion of such inforti^tion or 
to indicate the need, if any, for corrective medical attention. 

Another problem in delivery of social services concerns the relationships 
of the social welfare organization and/or social work staff with other agencies 
involved in services. Obviously, uncoordinated relationships among separate 
agencies diminish the effectiveness of services for the client. Further, 
overly informal working relationships among seperate agencies may lead to 
coordination failures and to misunderstandings as to which agency has respon- 
sibility for critical actions in delivering services. The necessity to have 
foraul working relationships is recognized; however, such relationships must 
avoid rigidity, must be clearly understood and genuinely accepted by all 
parties. 

2. The Need for Access i bility of Services . When a client wants assist- 
ance, he wants it here and now. The need of the client is the over-riding 
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consideration. To achieve this> many emphasize the desirability of decentral- 
izing services to neighborhoods (36; 15). On the other handi it is recognized 
that this kind of decentralization may be too costly (165). 

3. The Need for Availability of Services . Equally important is the 
availability of a full range of services to meet individual needs. The agency 
has a responsibility to assure that the client seeking assistance Is offered 
or referred to the appropriate type of service (66; 151). 

It is apparent that steps to improve accessibility must include consider- 
ation of availability of the varied services needed in the particular com- 
munity or circumstances. This again emphasizes the importance of thorough 
planning and coordination of services provided by the different agencies 
concerned^ as well as the need for the fixing of responsibility for specific 
actions when referrals to other agencies are involved. 

4. Duplicating and Overlapping Services . Resource limitations often 
dictate centralization of services and facilities to cut down overhead and 
administrative costs— yet service accessibility might seem to dictate decen- 
tralization as a means of effecting desired and needed Improvements. 

In centralization^ the likelihood of duplicating facilities and services 
is diminished or eliminated— whereas decentralization brings up the problems 
of providing accessibility and availability of services^ without duplication 
and overlap. 

Some argue that overlapping of services is not necessarily an evil. It 
is also possible^ they note» that undesirable duplication has been over- 
emphasized mistakenly » since different organlzat'' aal elements may focus on 
different types of intervention for the same ease (151). Others, however, 
point out that the current emphasis on maximum economy in services is re- 
flected by the fact that governmental funds go only where comprehensive 
planning can be shown (102). Undoubtedly, some middle ground exists. The 
solution, perhaps, is one of better coordination rather than complete 
elimination of overlapping services (151) . 

5. Continuity and Flow of Services . Decentralization and fragmentation 
of organization bring with them the danger of interruption in the continuity 
or flow of services to the client (151). 

Again, it seems clear that the solution of this type of problem is in 
Improved coordination and communications among different agencies or organi- 
zational elements within the same agency. 

The losses in cases In which continuity is interrupted are not confined 
to the client. Consider the amount of intensive effort expended by the 
welfare agency in carrying the client halfway along the path to recovery only 
to lose him because no one is charged with seeing the case through to a 
successful conclusion. The waste of agency effort in such cases may be 
doubled when the same client, at a later point in time, re-enters the system 
in an attempt to obtain the help he needed in the first place. 

6. The Need for Inyolvement of the Community . It is widely recognized 
throughout the social services network that Involvement of the community in 
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changes and improvements in services is essential to success. Consumer 
participation in public welfare matters is becoming a way of life (105) • 

The principal forms of such involvement have been advisory committees 
comprised of representatives of the community, and the use of indigenous and 
community workers as social service staff. The fact that these forms have 
not been consistently and uniformly effective suggests the need to develop 
new forms of community participation. In the opinion of the authors there 
is a compelling need for a more direct, on-going, involvement of consumers 
in the every-day delivery of services. 

7. Manpower Utilization . There has been much concern about the "shortage 
of qualified manpower in social welfare agencies-- a shortage which seemed to 
have existed for decades, but which, in the authors* opinion, might not always 
have been real. Instead, the problem seems more to have been a chronic mal- 
distribution and malutilization of personnel. While the trained professional 
is still the key manpower resource for social services work, the total man- 
power system for such work requires the proper utilization and distribution 
of manpower with varying degrees and varieties of skills— an appropriate 
"mix" of skills.* Concretely, this requirement centers around using social 
workers with MSW degrees in combination with those who have earned BA degrees 
in social work, and those with a lesser amount of social work education or 
with none at all; that is, in a differential use of manpower. The organiza- 
tional structure of the agency and the scope and nature of its operations 
determine the appropriate mix. This would free the more highly trained 
workers for more skilled tasks (100; 12; 13). 

There are other problems concerning manpower, among which are: 

a. The rapid growth in the volume and scope of tax-supported welfare 
activities (23). 

b. The need to provide social services of higher quality (23). 

c* The lower competitive position of social work relative to other 
professions (12). 

d. The tendency for imny MSWs to have comparatively short careers in the 
profession (12). 

e. The need to recruit persons with more potential into the social 
services network (12). 

f . The tendency of some professionals to retain a "closed shop" (100). 

The distinction between activities that ought to be the exclusive pro- 
vince of the MSW and of those with lesser amounts of social work education is 
a difficult one. Various approaches to clarify this distinction have bean 
attempted (12) and various manpower utilization patterns have been suggested 
(100). Experimentation has indicated that the team model, to be discussed 
later, is the most promising. 



In this study we use the term "professional social worker" to include the 
baccalaureate degree holder as well as the MSW. 
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8, The Need to Assure Effective Management and Produce Measurable 
Results . This need Is made forcefully clear by certain recent developments, 
among these being: 

a. Actions by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare to develop 
state reporting requirements on the effectiveness of "results " of services, 
and to establish "goal-orlented" social services systems that will be char- 
acterized by consistency in definition of services, by systematic and reliable 
tools for measuring the effectiveness of services, and by program and budget 
accountability (178) • 

b. Increasing concern by professionals in the social service field that 
the delivery of services is uneven, uncoordinated, improperly organized, 
misunderstood, and that services are minimally utilized and supported. 
Evidence of this concern is illustrated by numerous professional papers and 
studies aimed at new managerial concepts for social service delivery (30;172)** 



AGENCY ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 

While much of the literature and research dealing with the team model 
relate to social service teams responsible for the full range of social work 
responsibilities, this study focuses on the field of child welfare. The 
child welfare agency organization and team models proposed here are neverthe- 
less practical examples which can be adapted to the full range of social 
services. 

It Basic Premises , The following basic premises are of the greatest 
importance for the successful implementation of the child welfare agency 
organization (division) model: 

a. The organizational element charged with child welfare responsibilities 
(Child Welfare Division) must be established as a major element of the depart- 
ment of social services within which it operates, and at an administrative 
level at least equal to other major elements of the department. 

b. Responsibility for the full range of child welfare functions should 
be vested within a single organization to preclude fragmentation of services, 
to assure complete and coordinated services, and accountability to the 
conmunity. 

c. The Chief of the Clhild Welfare Division should act as the principal 
agent in the delivery of all welfare services to children. He should report 
directly to the director of the department responsible for social services. 



Some State agencies already have developed and implemented plans aimed at 
the same objectives of improved management as proposed by this study • The 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, for example, has developed a State- 
wide ''County Social Service Plan for 1973** which incorporates a comprehensive 
management control system. Also, the Michigan Department of Social Services 
has developed a computerized **tracking system,'* for case file record-keeping 
and reporting as a means of standardised management and control. Both of 
these efforts exemplify how modern management mechods may be adapted to improve 
existing social service delivery systems. 
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and participate fully in departmental policy-making, planning and programming 
matters concerning his area of responsibility, 

d. To assure the most direct means of service delivery, the decentrali- 
zation principle governs to the extent practicable with establishment of 
child welfare teams operating from neighborhood-based centers, or mobile 
units, responsive directly to community needs. 

e. Special emphasis must be placed on obtaining meaningful community 
involvement and participation in the child welfare program, through such 
means as the use of advisory committees, community and indigenous workers, 
and consumers (clients), 

£• Administrative functions such as finance and accounting, housekeeping 
services, personnel, administration, etc. normally accomplished by centralized 
staff offices for the agency as a whole would continue to be carried out in 
the usual manner, without change, so far as the proposed organization model 
is concerned. 

2. Functions of the Child Welfare Division , The general functions and 
goals of the Child Welfare Division are to provide a program of family and 
children's services designed to: strengthen family life and enhance family 
stability; promote the welfare and development of children; and protect 
children in danger of neglect, abuse or exploitation. The Child Welfare 
Division Model is responsible for the following activities: 

a. Services to support and reinforce all forms of parental care , to 
include: 

Social work service for children in their own homes; 

Child protective service for neglected, abused and exploited children. 

b» Services to supplement parenta,l care or compensate for its inadequa- 
cies, to includes 

Homemaker service for children; 

Day Care service, both group and family day care, including services 
for children with special needs (such as emotionally disturbed and physically 
handicapped children) . 

c. Services to substitute wholly or in part for parental care , to 
include: 

Foster family care service; 
Group home care service; 
Institutional care service; 
Residential treatment service; 
Adoption service. 




d. Preventive services » to include; 



Social action to improve and ensure conditions and services that will 
promote wholesome child development, strengthen family life and preserve the 
child's own home; and to reduce the incidence of circumstances that deprive 
children of the requirements for their optimal development; 

Early case finding and intervention to protect children at risk and 
to avert unnecessary separation from their parents. 

e. Regulation of agencies and facilities , to include: 

Standard setting, licensing, certification, approval of agencies and 
facilities providing care and services for children (outside and inside their 
own homes) . 

f. Community planning of services for children and parents , to include: 

Developing the full range of child welfare services and coordinating 
these services with one another and with the other social services and com- 
munity resources serving children and families (income maintenance, family 
services, health services, mental health services, education, housing, legal 
and court services, vocational counseling and training, recreation). 

g« Programming, budgeting, and management improvement services with 
respect to the child welfare activities of the agency, to include: 

Development of plans and programs, budget preparation and execution, 
administrative management assistance, progress and statistical reporting and 
analysis, and reports management. 

3# Organizational Structure of the Child Welfare Division Model . Next 
to be considered, and in line with the general functions previously discussed, 
is the organizational structure of the Child Welfare Division Model. The 
basic premises for the functioning of the organizational model are translated 
into chart form at Chart 8-1. 

The chart depicts four major organizational elements, each of which is 
described below. 

a. Office of the _Chie_f , Child Welfare Division , The Chief of the Child 
Welfare Division is responsible for providing leadership and direction in all 
aspects of the child welfare program. The physical location of this office 
normally would be in the central office of the agency. Reporting to the 
Child Welfare Division Chief, and also located in the central office, would 
be three subordinate staff branches: Program and Budget, Service Coordination, 
and Management Assistance. 

b. Program and Budget Branch . The model proposes a separate organiz*^»- 
tional unit, the Program and Budget Branch, within the Child Welfare Division, 
responsible for program planning, budgeting, program evaluation (to include 
program progress analysis, cost effectiveness, and manpower analysis), and 
program statistics and reports. 
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(It is realized, of course, that some agencies may have a central staff 
concerned with some or all of these administrative functions for agency 
activities as a whole. But it is felt that, particularly in larger agencies, 
, the establishment within the Child Welfare Division of the proposed Program 
and Budget Branch, which can devote all of its time and efforts to the impor- 
tant area of child welfare services, would be a more effective approach. This 
branchy of course, would furnish to the agency planning staff such data as 
may be required for overall agency programming, budgeting and related matters* 
Also the existence of this proposed division-level unit would reduce manpower 
requirements in the agency's central office since the latter would be. relieved 
of the Child Welfare Division detailed workloads. Because of the great need 
for improved programming and evaluation In the team model concept, It is felt 
that this proposed branch is vital to the success of the model.) 

Functions of the Program and Budget Branch, with respect to child 
welfare activities follows 

1, Programming Responsibilities ; 

Formulates plans and procedures for, axid monitors operation of the 
programming system. 

Analyzes programming documents and publications from higher author- 
ity and prepares implementing directives for the Division. 

Develops and maintains the current fiscal year operating -urogram 
and future years program guidance documents. 

Pe/tlclpates In the conduct of agency program and resource reviews. 
Including development of assumptions to be used, adequacy of program guidance, 
and statements of related problems and course of action* 

Assists the agency's fiscal and accounting office In the development 
and maintenance of the agency "Management Structure", which segregates, 
identifier and defines program and activity categories, and lower elements, 
and which provides levels for monitoring and reporting on the status of funds, 
of manpower and performance data. 

Supervises, coordinates and monitors program progress, and review 
and analysis activities, of the Division. 

Coordinates and supervises development of periodic or special 
presentations by the Division Chief concerning status and progress of child 
welfare opera tioiis and programs. 

Prepares special cost analysis studies relating to current or pro- 
posed activities. 

2* Budget ing Respons lb i 11 1 les : 

In coordination with the Agency's central budget office, formulates 
plans and procedures for the operation of the Division's budgetary system. 
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Prepai.es directives for the preparation and review of the Division's 
operating budget. 

Prepares required budgetary material covering the Division's 
activities, for Inclusion in the agency's budget document. 

Supervises execution of approved operating budgets, including the 
review and monitoring of the status and utilization of funds. 

Prepares financial management reports, as required* 

c. Management Assistance Branch * This branch has, as it primary 
mission, the implementation and maintenance of modern management techniques 
with regard to the continuing operations of the Child Welfare Division* To 
attain sound levels of management competence in the organizatlou requires 
recognition of the need for employment of trained management specialists* 

(As in the case of the proposed Program and Budget Branch, it is possible 
that the central office of the agency may have in existence a staff office 
concerned with management assistance functions for the agency as a whole* If 
so, and the centralized office adequatialy can furnish needed assistance to 
the Child Welfare Division, then the requirement for the proposed Child 
Welfare Division Management Assistance Branch might be reduced or eliminated*) 

Functions and responsibilities of the proposed Management Assistance 
Branch would be as follows: 

Conducts studies and makes recommendations to improve administra- 
tive organization, including proper assignment of functions and responsibi- 
lities of the various elements of the Division, and appropriate design of the 
organizational structure* 

Prepares the Division's organization manual, and maintains it on 
a current basis* 

Exercises staff supervision over Division management improvement 
activities, and conducts programs designed to gain and maintain the parti- 
cipation of all Division personnel In achieving efficient and effective 
operations* 

Conducts management studies and surveys, to Include systems analysis 
and methods and procedures studies* 

Administers work-simplification and work measurement programs and 
conducts procedural and work measurement studies, as required* 

Conducts work simplification, work measurement and related manage- 
ment improvement in-service training courses for staff personnel* 

Administers the Division's reports and records management program, 
and maintains surveillance to keep the reporting workload to. the minimum 
essential. 
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Providts management assistance services to organizational elements 
of the Division, as requested. 

Keeps abreast of new developments in the adraiaistrative management 
of social service agencies, studies their applicability to Division activities, 
and recommends improvements. 

d. Service Coordination Branch . The functions of this proposed branch 
are to; 

Direct and coordinate the delivery of child welfare services in the 
Division area of responsibility. 

Provide professional guidance, supervision, and counseling concern- 
ing the quality of social work conducted by the teams. 

Analyze service needs of the community population, and the geo- 
graphic area served. 

Analyze caseloads and determine the number and skill requirements 
of teams in the various geographic subdivisions of the total area served. 

Establish and supervise staff development programs, to include 
career progression and in-service training. 

Investigate and license foster-family and day-care homes. 

4. Decentralized Service Concept . Under the decentralized delivery 
service concept of the Division model, it is possible to delineate geographic 
subdivisions of the total county area to be served by the respective area 
teams, and to determine the number of teams required for each area. These 
determinations are based on analysis of physical and workload characteristics 
of the county, and considerations of population density, social problems, 
transportation facilities, geographic features, existing and potential case- 
loads, etc. 

For purposes of illustration, we have used the San Mateo County 
(California) area to show how subdivisions and team requirements can be 
developed* San Mateo County is divided into 99 census tracts. Analysis of 
Its characteristics indicates that the county can be subdivided into five 
service areas. A possible distribution of child welfare caseloads, using an 
arbitrary example of 2,000 cases, is shown in Chart ^-2. 

The number of teams to be assigned to local areas is determined based on 
the expected workload of each area and other considerations as to physical 
practicality. The relationships of teams providing service and areas of 
assigned responsibility are illustrated in Chart 8-3, using San Mateo County 
as an example of the possibilities. 

Th6 decentralized model permits a great deal of flexibility. As work- 
load increases in an area, the size of a particular team can be augmented by 
the addition of a social work member, or the number of teams can be increased. 
Or, when workload decreases in a given area, team members may be shifted to 
another team where their services can be more efficiently utilized. 
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CASELOAD DISTRIBUTION WITHIN A COUNTY - By Area 
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CENSUS COUNTY DIVISIONS 
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NOTE: Caseload data are not 
actual and are 
presented only for 
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AREA II • NORTH COUNTY 
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CHILD WELFARE TEAM RESPONSIBILITY - By Team and Geographic Area Served 
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MANAGING THE CHILD WELFARE ORGANIZATION 



1. The Need for Dynamic Management , Development of a child welfare 
organizational model would be incomplete without consideration, and incor- 
poration into that model, of modern managment methods essential for success- 
ful accomplishment of the role of the organization in the community* 

The extent to which social service agencies have employed the many 
management technologies available to them varies considerably. Many agencies 
have not taken full advantage of the opportunity for developing and improving 
managerial competence. The evidence indicates that the use of modern, 
effective, management practices is the exception, rather than the rule. 

The current literature includes numerous articles concerning modern 
management concepts and techniques and their application in social service 
agencies. With this growing emphasis on the need for management knowledge 
applicable to so'^.ial services, why is this resource not utilized more fre- 
quently? Perhaps a principal reason is that the educational and career 
development of social welfare administrators and social workers has been 
devoted primarily to the professional aspects of the helping services, rooted 
in social sciences, with little exposure to the management sciences. This is 
not to infer that the social welfare administrator needs to become an ^'expert'* 
in the various management disciplines, concepts and techniques involved. 
Rather, it is becoming essential for the manager of a social service agency 
to possess an understanding of the nature and applicability of modern, dynamic, 
management methods so that he can recognize when to employ them to improve the 
services provided by his organization (139) • 

It is the purpose of this discussion to focus attention upon the most 
important current management concepts to show how they can provide a solid 
management foundation for the proposed child welfare organizational model. 

The manager of social services necessarily must be sensitive to the 
current and existing practical pressures under which he operates — public 
controls and opinion, political climate, and the availability of resources. 

The presentation and discussion of methods for managing the child welfare 
organization in this chapter stem from a basic and unavoidable requirement — 
to provide services suitable for and acceptable tr: the community being served 
and to assure the taxpayer that these resources, in fact, are being used 
efficiently, effectively, economically and for the approved purpose. This 
chapter also suggests a comprehensive solution to the challenge and opportun- 
ity to establish a dynamic management approach .oet the demands of rapidly 
changing conditions in the public welfare field. The extension of the basic 
principles and procedures to be discussed below Lo broader levels of social 
services will be evident. 

Note that we have used the term '^dynamic management** to infer that 
management systems never **stabilize** into set patterns— that management 
and managers, and the work they produce and control always must change to 
meet changing conditions. 

To illustrate the model for managing the child welfare organization, 
the discussions will cover each of the essential elements of the dynamic 
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management system* (Chart 8-4 illustrates the relationships among these 
management concepts)* The discussion will include the major essentials of; 

a* Defining the mission of the organissation* 

b* Establishing the policies, objectives and goals needed to accomplish 
the mission^ 

c. Organization of functions for maximum effectiveness, efficiency and 
coordination of effort* 

dt Managerial control systems: 

1. Planning, programming and budgeting for effective use and control 
of resources* 

2* Management information systems to keep the public, top management, 
and key staff personnel informed as to progress being made toward the estab-- 
lished goals and objectives, and to provide means for solving problems and to 
revise operations as needed to meet changing conditions* 

3* Manpower and financial control systems to relate resource utiliza- 
tion to the plans and objectives of the organization, and to provide for 
accountability in use of resources. 

Each of these managerial categories is expanded below to illustrate 
the methods, techniques, and practices essential to a responsive and compre- 
hensive management system* 



THE "PROGRAM DOCUMENT" CONCEPT 

At the outset, it should be understood that the formal, written 
documentation of every management control system is a mandatory feature and 
practice* This management model contemplates the full and detailed documen- 
tation of the entire plan, including each managerial phase discussed: prepar- 
ation of written mission, policy, goal and objective statements, formal 
organization charting, written records, reports and analyses, formal job 
descriptions, formal accounting, budgeting, personnel control, and reporting 
systems* Once formalized, there also is inherent the essential task of con- 
stant, timely, updating and revision to maintain what we have called the 
"dynamic management system"* 

The formal documentation of the management system described in this chap- 
ter is a basic management device in itself* (The term "Program Document" will 
be used to refer to this comprehensive written management plan) 4 Developing 
the agency's "Program Document" is an agency-wide action involving every 
organizational level, and every function and operation** 



Section B of Appendix B> presents ^ as an example, a skeleton "Program Docu- 
ment" for a child welfare agency, developed to illustrate the basic concept 
and consideration. An excellent discussion of the Program-Budgeting concept is 
contained in a Rand Corporation Memorandum prepared by Sue A. Haggart^ et al*, 
titled "Program Budgeting for School District Planning t Concepts and Applica- 
tions" (70). 
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The major elements of the formal "'^rogram Document" are: 

a. A basic management (functional) structure of activity accounts upon 

. which all plans, programs, budgeting, financial accounting and reporting are 
based. 

b. Formal statements of the missions, goals and objectives of the 
organization and of each subordinate operational elements 

c. A detailed operational budget indicating planned expenditures within 
each activity specified in the management structure. 

d. Detailed workload projections (upon which the budget is based) for 
each element and activityt 

e. Detailed manpower and other support schedules showing how manpower, 
supplies and equipment are to be applied in carrying out the proposed plan of 
operation within the budget (available resources). 

f. An administrative schedule indicating how input to the program docu- 
ment is to be prepared by each organizational element and how it is to be 
maintained in current fashion. 

The usefulness of the "Program Document" to management can be summarized 
by its effect on the operations of the organization: 

a. It ties together all operations with available resources (manpower, 
funds, supplies and equipment). It is a major coordinative device to assure 
full managerial control of onerations. 

b. It presents a cohesive, comprehensive, current, plan of action for 
the entire operation. It establishes the relative priorities of actions. 

c. It relates operational accomplishment to the budgetary resources, 
and, in turn, to the fiscal accounting and reporting systems for management 
information and management decision-making. 

d. It describes the workload of the organization related to resources 
and provides a firm base upon which to review and analyze progress against 
established goals and objectives. 

Once prepared, the Program Document becomes a formal management approval 
and authority document under which all operations are carried out. No changes 
in operations are permitted that are not contained in the program document. 
(Emergency changes specifically directed by management being a necessary 
interim exception.) Thus, control is assured over the use of resources for 
the purposes planned. Changes in plans or conditions are reflected by timely, 
formal changes in the budgetary, workload, manpower and other schedules in 
the operating document, as these become necessary* Management review of 
progress is possible in terms of the goals and objectives established by 
management, and management reports are prepared relating workloads accomplish- 
ed to resource availability and to financial and other accounting and report- 
ing requirements. 
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Keeping in mind the above concept of the Program Document, we may now 
consiuor the further development of the management system model. Of. primary 
consideration is the need to develop a meaningful and clear definition of the 
mission of the organization* 

DEFINING THE MISSION OF THE CHILD WELFARE ORGANIZATION 

In the sense used here, the term "mission" implies a statement of the 
broad role of the child welfare organization, to define what it does, and why 
it exists. 

A mist concise definition of child welfare services is that of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (86); 

•.•those social services that supplement or substitute 
for parental care and supervision for the purpose of 
protecting and promoting the welfare of children and 
youth, preventing neglect, abuse, and exploitation, 
helping overcome problems that result in dependency, 
neglect, or delinquency , and, when needed, providing 
adequate care for children and youth away from their 
own homes, such care to be given in foster family homes, 
adoptive homes, child^caring institutions or other 
facili ties% 

The Child Welfare League expands its definition to indicate what a com- 
prehensive system of child welfare services should include (6). In abbreviated 
form, this definition provides for: support and reinforcement of parental 
care; supplemental services; substitute services; and preventive services. 

While the above items can be characterized as definitions or statements 
indicating what child welfare consists of, they are not, per se, mission 
statements. To prepare a meaningful mission statement, we can, however, 
utilize these definitions to indicate what the child welfare organi;ration is 
formed to do (why it exists). We could, from the above two definitions, as 
an example, formulate the following mission statement: 

1. The Child Welfare Division has the mission of providing fully 
coordinated, comprehensive, effective, and timely assistance and services to 
qualified residents rf the county, to include, when required: 

a. Provision of family support services aimed at maintaining or 
restoring the family as a self-sustaining unit. 

b. Provision of supplemental services, such as homemaker and day care 
services, to permit the family unit to remain intact and economically produc- 
tive. 

c. Provision of substitute services, such as foster family care, 
adoption or institutional care when essential for the welfare of tl.e family 
and child. 

2* In addition, the Child Welfare Division shall participate in and co- 
ordinate with County Social Welfare Department and other public and voluntary 
welfare agencies in the regulation, inspection and licensing of child care 
facilities, and in other aspects of community activities affecting the child 
welfnro programs* 
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In effect, the mission statement becomes the "Charter" under which the 
Child Welfare Division enters into its various operations. Note that the 
mission statement purposely is broad and general; but it provides the para- 
meters within which the agency will operate. 

Once the mission of the organization is clearly understood, the next 
task of management is to develop and establish finite policies, goals, 
objectives and procedures by which the mission can be accomplished* Each 
policy, goal and objective, aims at the accomplishment of the total mission. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF POLICY IN MANAGEMENT 

The "policy" of an organization is its statement of philosophy-it often 
points up how the organization feels about its work# That policy statements 
affect greatly the ways in which work is accomplished is best illustrated by 
the familiar retail store policy that "the customer is always right I" 

Policy statements may be broad or limited, depending upon the level of. 
organization* 

The Child Welfare League advocates a high-level "National Policy on 
Rights of Children"— statements which indicate what the organization wants to 
do: 

1. To obtain a national cortmdtment to the nation^ s children^^ 
that is, to establish a national policy on the rights of 
children by a declaration of the President^^or by an act of 
Congress; 

2. To review legislation in all states and to urge enact^ 
ment of such legal provisions at the Federal and State levels 
as are needed to implement a national policy; 

3. To establish within the administrative structure of volun- 
tary as well as public agencies, and in the community, pro^ 
cedures to assure that children will receive the services to 
which they are entitled, including appeal and grievance pro-- 
cedures, judicial review of agency decisions when services are 
denied or deemed unsatisfactory , and meeisures to insure comr 
pllance (6:5) • 

Constructing a sample policy statement for a County Child Welfare Division 
requires It to be appropriate for what that level of organization wishes to 
accomplish: 

Services provided by the Child Welfare Division shall be 
carried out so as to assure that the child^s right to care 
an^ protection is fulfilled and that he obtains whatever 
assistance is considered essential for him to develop fully 
and to function effectively in society^ 

Such a statement is sufficiently Droad to cover almost every action of 
the organization* Other Implementing more specific, policy statements also 
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are necessary » such as: 



It shall be the policy of this Division that child welfare 
services shall seek to restore or maintain the integrity of 
the family unit/ and that separation of the child from its 
natural parent or parents shall not be considered until all 
measures to maintain the family unit have been exhausced* 

The implications and importance of policy statements on the way the 
organization will carry out its work are apparent. Determination of policy 
necessarily precedes establishment of goals and objectives. 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



The current literature is somewhat ambiguous as to the definitions and 
uses of the words "goal" and ''objective/' In this paper, the most common 
usage is adopted; that is, "goal" is used to identify broad, general, overall 
aims. The term "objective" delineates more finite, immediate ends of specific 
nature.* Related to foste-- family care, the " goal" might be: "to find the 
foster home best suited to the individual child's social, emotional, educa- 
tional, and physical needs." One specific "objective" for achieving this 
goal, might be "to recruit x number of foster homes for x number of children 
in the community during the calendar year 1973." 

With the development of objectives, the organization comes to grips with 
the day-to-day work to be done. To recruit "x number of foster homes" 
implies definite actions, for example tos 

1. Survey foster home possibilities in the community. 

2. Establish a publicity campaign to invite applications by potential 
foster families. 



3. Study and evaluate foster family applications. 

4. Establish a register of approved foster homes. 

Having outlined the importance of establishing agency policies, goals 
and objectives, we now may turn to a discussion of the organization and 
management control systems which must be installed to assure effective 
accomplishment of the mission of the organization. 

For purposes of following the discussion of this management model, the 
reader should bear in mind that this model is structured specifically towards: 

a. A child welfare division organization at county-level. 

b. A service delivery organization based upon the team concept. 

c. Adoption of managerial concepts currently employed in or contemplated 
in state and federal agency practice. 

A typical development of these terms appears in the HEW pamphlet 
"Differential Use of Staff in Family and Child Welfare Services" (75). 
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THE PLANNING, PROGRAMMING, AND BUDGETING SYSTEM (PPBS) 



One of the most important adminictrative management innovation? in recent 
years was the introduction into the Federal Government of the Planning, Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting System. Launched in the Defense Department in the early 
1960's, PPBS subsequently was introduced— in 1965— into other Federal execu- 
tive departments and agencies by Executive Order* 

Tlie adoption of PPBS by HEW, in fiscal 1966, is of prime significance 
to state and local social service agencies because of the essential relation- 
ships and interdependence of national, state and local programs. The extent 
of implementation of PPBS among state and local jurisdictions has varied 
considerably, but noticeably with little involvement at the local (county) 
level, so that its implications and impact have not been fully recognized. 
As one major effort, the George Washington University State-Local Finance 
Project, has been engaged in developing pilot programs to install PPBS in 
five states, five counties, and five cities. According to informal reports 
received in HEW, a number of cities and state jurisdictions not involved in 
the GWU pilot program also were considering adoption of the system (86) • 

HEW recognizes that "PPBS can best succeed at the national level with 
a parallel system in state and local agencies" (186). But it also recognizes 
that achieving nation-wide uniformity of a system such as PPBS has many 
obstacles in its path— differences among states and communities in program 
responsibilities, papulation characteristics, organizational structures, 
program objectives, etc. To move agencies toward the achievement of uniform 
and parallel systems at all governmental levels, participating agencies are 
being exposed, increasingly, to the necessity for integrating their local 
planning, programming, and budgeting procedures with the Federal system. 

The Federal PPBS concept is used as an Illustration of this type of 
coordinative managerial control system. Local agencies may not operate with- 
in such a system, but the basic features are sound and adaptable to local 
situations* The local agency administrator, at least, should be familiar 
with this concept. 

OVERVIEW OF THE CHILD WELFARE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

A review of the current literature on PPBS, and other managerial concepts, 
indicates that the ^principles and theory of general management are well 
covered • 

The management system proposed in this study first requires the super- 
visor of each organizational element to accumulate specific data and informa- 
tion in accordance with an organization-wide plan. He must provide data on 
past and expected (projected) ^ -^rkloads for the forthcoming fiscal or calen- 
dar year (whichever is used). He must relate to these expected workloads, 
specifically, the details onJ 

a. How many and what types of personnel are needed to do the work 
required. 
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b. What equipment, supplies, and other support he needs for the work- 
load and for the personnel to be employed, 

c. How the workload is to be accomplished — what policies will be 

. followed; what priorities apply to categories of work to be done; what 
objectives are established (how much and when is work to be done). 

d. What costs will be incurred, based upon these data, for: 
Manpower (labor — administrative and operational). 
Supplies and equipment (administrative and operational). 
Contracts (utilities— rent , etc.). 

Transportation (automotive and other travel). 

Maintenance and repair of facilities and equipment. 

Construction (if applicable). 

These, and the many other items of data that may be required, are 
prepared in the form of tables (schedules) based upon the agency "Management 
Structure". This structure of activities (chart of accounts) is nothing more 
than a descriptive set of functional accounts defining and delineating 
categories in which data on costs and workloads will be accumulated and 
reported, goals established, budgets prepared and management reviews made 
(Section C, Appendix B) . 

The management system proposed in this study uses the "Program Document" 
concept to accumulate the data and information, and from these to develop an 
agency-wide plan of action — assuring coordination among all sub-units. The 
plan of action then translates into budgetary preparation, giving management 
a comprehensive view of the total operation and how each pa^ t fits into the 
total mission. 

Using the workloads and budgetary data, managers and administrators can 
"track" progress by element, by function, and overall, with the management 
structure forming a base to identify specified operations, their progress, 
and whether activities are coordinated and effective. 

The development of reports to management constitutes the Management 
Information System, a "feedback system" for the management-decision-making 
process. Reporting systems are designed to evaluate progress, both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, in terms of the missions, policies, goals and 
objectives established in the Program Document, and to relate such progress 
to the expenditure of resources* 

Manpower-control and financial accounting and reporting systems also tie 
into the management structure and provide the administrator with the status 
of personnel and financial resources. 

Using all of these types of data, the manager obtains an across-the- 
board view of operations* He then is in a position to make valid, sound 
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decisions on problems and to control day-to-day operations, (In fact, one 
of the benefits of this type of integrated managerial system is that potential 
problem areas are revealed at early stages so that appropriate corrective 
actions may be taken before the problems become more serious)* 

The management decision process then permits considered review of [ 
alternative actions, or correction of unfavorable *• rends. An increasing 
backlog of waiting cases, for example, may trigger a special study of tnam 
case-processing methodSf Under-utilization of funds for foster home care, 
as another example, may indicate the need to apply more manpower to that 
program to spead up case completions. 

Problems requiring a change in management policy may be revealed by 
reports on the numbers and types of client caseloads. Cost-benefit studies 
may show that excessive manpower and funds are being expended in non-produc- 
tive and overly-frequent visitations to foster families, leading to manage- 
ment decisions to reduce the frequency of team visits on that particular 
type of case. The possibilities become endless — and invaluable for management. 

Of Importance in this overview is the concept of developing and having 
available a management system which results in decisions based on a compre- 
ehnsive, factual review of progress in each activity, its relationship to 
the whole operation, and to the resources available to do the work expected. 
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Chapter 



USING TEAMS TO DELIVER SOCIAL SERVICES 



MANPOWER CONSIDERATIONS 



MANPOWER UTILIZATION 

Various approaches to the proper utilization of social work skills have 
been attempted. These include (12):* 

1. Ranking tasks as to relative complexity . This has proved to be an 
extremely difficult and hazardous proc^e^ure in which an attempt is made to 
assign *'less-complicated** social service tasks to the non-MSW. 

2. Separating services into occupational groups involves employing two 
or more categories of service personnel, each group having its own type of 
clientele or caseload. 

3* Establishing or organizing groups or teams to provide services by a 
method of task assignment to one or more members of the group. A single team 
member is not required to do everything for the client, but he would do more 
than complete an isolated task. The team leader assigns work to members based 
on their abilities, interests and capabilities. This approach-- termed 
••Episode of Service"~implies that all of the personnel work together toward 
a common goal or objective. 

Determining "levels of intervention" is an attempt to provide a system 
for assigning work basad on client needs. Levine developed four levels of 
complexity of service tasks in descending order of primacy for survival: 

a. Need-provision, 



For a review of many of these efforts see Barker, Robert L. and Briggs^ 
Thomas ^ **Trends in the Utilisation of Social Work Personnel: An Evaluative 
Research of the Literature 5" (New York: National Association of Social 
Workers > 1966) ♦ 
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b. Problem~solving. 

c. Conflict-resolution. 

d. Systems change. 

These levels are conceived as covering the full range of social work activi- 
ties and become a means for differentiating assignments between MSW and BA 
social worker levels. The first two levels, need-provision and problem- 
solving, represent activities that the BA social worker can be taught to 
perform with reasonable in-service training. Levels "c." and "d." represent 
more complex activities requiring MSW skills. 

The team approach to service delivery utilizing concepts such as 
"Episode of Service" and "Levels of Intervention," appears to be a most 
promising solution to effective i»nd economical use of social work manpower. 



UTILIZATION PATTERNS 

Loewenberg identified five manpower patterns utilized by social welfare 
agencies, which represent "ideal types" (100:252). In practice various 
combinations of these types occur. 

1. Classical Model : "All direct social work services are provided 
exclusively by MSW workers." 

2. Undifferentiated Model : "Service to clients is provided by both MSW 
and BA workers." 

3. Two-Level Model ; "All direct social work services are provided by BA 
workers, while MSW workers supervise BA workers and devote their time to re- 
viewing and correcting the work of the BA workers." 

4. Differential Model ; "When cases are differentially assigned, the 
criteria used usually attempt to direct the more difficult cases to workers 
with more education (MSW) and the easier ones to workers with less education 
(BA) . The unit of differentiation may be the case, the tasks required for 
successful intervention, or the service required by the client." 

5. Team Mode" "In agencies using the team approach to staffing, a group 
of workers with va. >us educational backgrounds work together as a team, with 
case assignments going to the total team. The team manager or director, 
usually the MSW worker, coordinates the use of all manpower required to 
accomplish the goal for each specific case. In one variant of the team 
pattern, different team members are responsible for fulfilling the specific 
goals assigned to them, so that a number of skilled workers may be working 
with the same family at the same time or over a period of time; each team 
member will be responsible for achieving the specific goals with this family. 
In another variant, the team manager assigns specific tasks to various team 
members who have expertise in the particular area; decisions on outcome goals 
are made by the total team. In still another variant, every team member 
functions as coordinator for a given number of cases; the coordinator for the 
particular case calls on other team members for expert assistance whenever- 
necessary." 
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Loewenberg developed an analysis of these five manpower utilization 
patterns which rated, for each pattern, the functional and dysfunctional 
consequences for those involved in the service delivery system — the providers 
and recipients* He found that for the individual client, for the potential 
client, for recruiting and retaining staff, and for providing professional 
satisfaction to the social worker, the functional consequences of the team 
model greatly outweighed dysfunctional consequences. In relation to the 
community and the agency, while somewhat less decisively, the team model 
nevertheless resulted in functional consequences that outweighed the dysfunc- 
tional onef;. No other pattern of manpower utilization was as constructive. 



USING COMMUNITY MANPOWER 

In considering manpower problems, as well as improved communications 
between agencies and the communities they serve, the potential of using 
community and indigenous workers as "para-professionals" deserves attention. 
While some agencies report problems in this area, the experience of others 
appears to indicate that community workers can provide improved service to 
clients by facilitating the work of professional social workers and perform- 
ing tasks (language translation, for example) which the social worker may not 
be in a position to do. Community workers may have better contacts for 
improved communications between agency and community. They can assist in 
identifying local family and community problems; in efforts to resolve these 
problems; and in better utilization of community resources and institutions 
(40) • 



THE SOCIAL SERVICE TEAM CONCEPT 

As stated earlier, the need to break away from traditional manpower 
utilization patterns has spurred exploration of new approaches with greater 
potential for the improvement of services. In this context, the concept of 
the social service team is especially appealing because it unites into a 
single entity a number of social work skills which are used by their posses- 
sors jointly and cooperatively toward common goals for their clientele. 
Those who have studied and experimented with the team model believe that it 
provides a superior method for the effective deployment of social work 
personnel and skills, and for increased capacity for better service. The 
team concept now appears with growing frequency in the literature, along with 
reported experimentation with this approach (12 ; 13; 23; 182 ; 132) . 

STRUCTURAL CONCEPT OF THE TEAM 

A team model for foster family care was proposed at a 1966 conference 
held in Zion, Illinois (23). This model consisted of a team leader with a 
graduate degree, three social workers with BA degrees, a secretary and a 
volunteer. Agencies were encouraged to freely adapt this model to their own 
needs (182). 

In experimenting with the model designed at the Zion conference, the 
Chicago Child Care Society began with a team consisting of a leader with a 
graduate degree and experience in supervision, two graduate workers with 
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I BASIC PRINCIPLES IN USING TEAMS 

I Team Concept Based on Necessity to : 

I •PROVIDE FULL RANGE OF SERVICES 
j •UTILIZE PROFESSIONAL SKILLS TO MAXIMUM 
1 • INCREASE COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
! • IMPROVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SERVICES 



experience in tne agency, a BA worker new to the agency, and a secretary. As 
experience was gained, the ratio of BA workers to workers with graduate 
degrees was increased. 

A more recent experiment in use of teams, is that by the Monroe County 
Department of Social Services, Rochester, New York, during 1969 and 1970. At 
the end of 1969, there were four teams servicing 839 children in 217 families 
(132). 

The organization of the Monroe County team was based on use of an MSW 
as team leader, with college graduates as caseworkers, and high school 
graduates as ca3e aides. In addition, teaching honiemakers were utilized, 
with part-time assistance of foster care and day care workers. Secretaries 
were included in the teams. 

It appears that the number of team members will vary according to re- 
quirements and goals of the organization. There may be only two, or as many 
as ten, members. In most cases where the team approach has been used, there 
have been between four and eight members on a single! team (12), 



OPERATIONAL CONCEPT OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE TEAM 

How does the team concept differ from the conventional approach to 
social service delivery? Basically^ in the conventional approach, the 
otganiiiAtion (using child welfare as an example) frequently is divided into 
various specialized units, such as adoption unit, foster care unit, etc., 
with cases assigned to individual social workers; and most frequently, with 
the professional social work responsibilities vested in personnel with MSW 
degrees. 
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contrast, in the team approach, the specialized organizational enti- 
tles -e eliminated, and in their stead is a single service unit consisting of 
a ni! -r of individuals organized into a team. The team concept features a 
Joint, cooperative effort by all staff personnel, taking into account their 
varying degrees of education, experience and skills, but all working as an 
Integrated unit on the full range of child welfare services. The team, as 
a group, carries out all of the actions that the case may require. 

The team leader has the primary responsibility to assign activities to 
team members based on client needs and on capabilities of the various team 
members to fulfill those needs (12). 

The basic processes in team service delivery systems are highlighted in 
Chart 9-2. In the team approach, the client may be served by more than one 
team member. Each client's social service needs are divided up in such a 
way that each team member may work at meeting only one or a few of them. The 
client may experience a face-to-face relationship with only one member of the 
team, while the other members are engaged in serving him behind the scenes. 
In other cases, the client may be served directly by several members, each 
providing a special service within the client's total need. The team 
provides a fluidity of services which makes the best, collective use of the 
individual skills, knowledge and experience of all of its members (12). 



TEAM/ CLIENT RELATIONSHIPS 

In considering application of the team concept, perhaps one of the 
greatest breaks with tradition is in the changed relationship between the 
social worker and the client. The traditional one-to-one relationship long 
has been considered by many as one of the prime tools in the social worker's 
kit. On the other hand, there are those who "hold the one-to-one relation- 
ship in less awe, and believe that strict adherence to this pattern of servic 
seriously impairs an agency's capacity to serve the numerous individuals who 
may need its help" (23:21). 

In team practice, the one-to-one relationship is not discarded entirely, 
but it does entail certain modifications and flexibility in service delivery. 
The Detroit experience with the team model demonstrated that the changed 
relationship pattern can work effectively. For tho most part, in the team 
approach, the client's involvement primarily is with one team member, but he 
may be asked to consult with other team members as necessary. Since most 
clients do not know what to expect of agency service, they are less concerned 
about working with more than one person than are the team members (23). 

The Monroe County experiment confirms the theory that the danger of 
weakening the one-to-one relationship nee' not be a matter of concern. On 
the contrary, there were si, '"icant benefits from the team approach (132). 

The team model proposed in this study considers that the practice of 
assigning case<? to a specific team member, who acts as case coordinator, does 
not violate the one-to-one relationship— rather, it provides an added service 
to the client by n>aking additional professional assistance more readily 
available when it is needed. 
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Team decision-making requires even better guidelines than is the case 
in individual work, Even so, the establishment of criteria for individual 
decision-making is relatively undeveloped, and agencies using teams for 
delivering services will find it essential to develop their own criteria 
and follow-up procedures to assure and maintain the validity of the team 
decision-making process (125; 132), 

The advantages of team decision-making over individual decision formula- 
tion may be considered a major point in improving services to the client. 

Chart 9-3 illustrates how the decision-making process is focused on the 
team rather than on the individual worker. 



THE TEAM MODEL AND THE CUMtlUNITY 

The involvement of the community in social services is as essential, if 
not more so, in the team setting as in the one-to-one service system. In 
the team model proposed here a paid community worker is employed as a full 
time member of the team to assure better communication between the team and 
the community. This is not the same, however, as assuring that the community 
and the client have a voice in the provision of service. 

In the team service concept there exists a d nger that the team may 
become self-centered and isolated in attempting tc provide service based on 
its own goals and procedures. To maintain a balarce of viewpoint, and to 
avoid developing a bureaucratic organization, the team model proposed en- 
visions the inclusion of consumers in the service process, aside from, and 
in addition to, the paid community worker member of the team. Consumer 
members of the team would work in an advisory capacity and would be paid 
for their services on a per diem basis. 

Criteria for use of consumer members should be established to assure 
that work of the professionals on the team is not diluted by undue community 
pressures, and so that responsibilities and utilization of consumer personnel 
are made clear. 

The distinction hen is. that the community worker represents the agency, 
while the consumer member represents the client. The team, therefore, obtains 
both a channel of communication with the community as a whole, and with the 
client from the client's viewpoint. 

One additional form of community involvement is the use of advisory com- 
mittees comprised of representatives from different walks of life. Generally, 
however, advisory committees relate to the agency level, and the impact of 
advisory committees on *-he team concept would be in the form of agency policy 
and procedural doctrine.* 



»'* gi^eat deal has been written about advisory committees, pro and con, among 
which are recommended articles by MacRae (105) and Wohlgemuth (109), The main 
points are that the advisory committee is an essential means of obtaining com- 
munity involvement and assistance, which must be provided with a favorable 
climate within the ^agency. There must be also a clear statement of purpose and 
function, the committee structure must be appropriate, there must be clear 
lines of communication with the agency, and a proper level of agency staff 
support must be provided. 
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CASELOAD CAPACITY OF T!1H TlvVM 



Regarding workload capacity, there is every Indication that a larger 
caseload can be handled by a team than by the traditional method of assigning 
cases to individual v/orkers. In its experimentation with the team model, the 
Chicago Child Care Society found that the team could accommodate a caseload of 
over twice that normally handled by individual workers in the traditional 
sett Ing. 

A major reason for the team's increased capacity is attributed to "the 
identification of the various components of a team*6 total service and the 
assignment of responsibility to the team member best suited to a particular 
task'* (182:446-54) • 



TEAM MEETINGS, CASE REVIEWS, AND RECORDING PROCEDURES 

An essential aspect of team operations involves periodic meetings of the 
members of the team to assure that each case is given a considered review* 
The frequency and duration of such meetings will vary, depending on needs and 
circumstances. In the case of the Chicago Child Care Society, for example, 
the teams met twice a week. The members felt that they needed one meeting 
for case discussion and decision making, and another to focus on the team as 
a unit and on the development and evaluation of its potential (182), 

Team meeting experience in the Monroe County experiment also is of 
interest in illustrat in;^ the need for proper indoctrination and training of 
social workers to this method of operations and the need for the team leader 
to control team meeting time and actions (125). 

Recording and reporting, procedures are of great importance to the pr^^per 
functioning of the team. In the one-to-one relationship, the social worker 
usually has full control and responsibility for the content and records of 
the case file. In the team concept, the case file must be available to and 
used by each of the team members who might become involved in the servic^^ to 
the particular client. Assuming that the team coordinator for a case is 
held responsible for the case file, it would appear that no problem should 
ensue in use of the case file by other members. Of importance, however, 
would be considerations for control of the file and records by the coordina- 
tor, and provision for use and reference to the file by other members. Some 
revisions and additions to case file reporting and recording forms undoubtedly 
would be required. 

Recordino; procedvirpc under the team operation necessarily are different 
from the practice involving the individual social worker in the traditional 
setting. Although close monitorship of recording and reporting systems is a 
normal management practice, the need for this is intensified in the team 
setting because of the different workers who may be involved in and reporting 
on a si.igle case. It was necessary for the Chicago Child Care Society to 
devise a new system of recording when it adopted the team approach. At that 
agency, initial interviews vv/ere dictated in summary process. Once the goals 
were decided, periodic recordings were required on all ongoing cases. These 
summaries were prepared according', to a standard outline. 
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The team, for example, devised a report form upon which every client 
contact could be noted by whatever team member was contacted. The format 
provided ..paces for the client's name and date of contact, and the team 
member's notes on actions taken. These contact reports were placed into the 
client's file in chronological order so that the next user had the full story 
in one place (23), (Section E.3e, Appendix B). 



ASSESSMENTS OF THE TEAM APPROACH 

It is important to review the evaluative conclusions reached by some of 
the agencies which have pioneered in the use of social work teams. Although 
the experience of each varies somewhat, collectively they reflect the kinds 
of results— benefits or problems— that may be expected by the agency deciding 
to move into this new service delivery concept, 

1. The Chicago Child Care Society concluded after a preliminary assess- 
ment that the team model "is viable, and, indeed, can enrich the program of 
an agency. There are indications that a team can maintain service up to 
agency standards utilizing less highly trained staff. Further, the capacity 
of the team in numbers of clients served seems greater than a total of the 
individual worker's loads would be" (182:454). 

Other advantages noted by the Chicago agency were the fluidity of 
approach, and the wide range of perception that the team affords and the 
increased support for conceptualization. 

The evaluation pointed up two unresolved areas: first., the need to work 
out decisions about career lines open to team members; and secondly, the need 
to develop an agency program to encourage individual professional growth for 
team members. 

2. Another assessment of the use of teams has been made by the Family 
and Children's Service of Victoria, British Columbia, which for over five 
years has been involved in the development and use of the neighborhood team 
as the major vehicle for delivery of family counseling and child protection 
services. The agency and staff "are convinced of the value o*^ team practice, 
primarily because of benefits to staff working within the team, and because 
of evident benefit to the neighborhood communities served by the teams" (192: 
465). 

3. The favorable experience at Catholic Social Services of Wayne County 
in Detroit, Michigan, involved a three-year-long research and demonstration 
project on the differential use of manpower in foster care, using the team 
model (2 3), Before launching the demonstration project, the Detroit agency 
undertook an intensive examination of the existing staff structure and work 
methods. Early benefits accrued from this effort in the form of "implemen- 
tation of many of the ideas that had been voiced by the staff for years, and 
the introduction of many new work-simplification measures which made the 
agency's operations more efficient." 

The demonstration showed that original concern about "overly heavy case- 
loads'' did not stand up in the face of the new team approach— an indication, 
again, that the team can handle a greater caseload than under the traditional 



one-to-one worker/client relationship. 



In that experiment, under team coverage, "parents were reached predomi- 
nantly by one team member, while the regular visits to boarding homes were 
made by other members. Team backup for so-called emergencies actually 
reduced their occurrence. The introduction of the unit secretary, the 
adoption of work-simplification measures, the more extensive involvement of 
foster parents, and improved case planning and management procedures with 
concomitant case movement, made it possible to reduce the number of teams 
Involved in the experimental stage from four (as originally planned) to 
three" U3:44). 

An additional benefit is the manner in which the team approach can im- 
prove the general knowledge and skills of the individual social worker. This 
is exemplified by the Detroit agency's experience with respect to legal 
aspects of service. Under the old system the court liaison worker handled 
all court appearances. Much time was used for communications between the 
social worker, the liaison person, and the casework director. However, when 
the social worker represented his own cases in court, less time was used, 
and clients received better service. 

4. The Monroe County experiment (132) also is of considerable interest 
in its comparison of theoretical considerations in establishing teamis with 
actual experiences in practice. While mentioning a number of difficulties 
and drawbacks in the utilization of teams in this experiment, there is little 
doubt of the benefits and improvement in services which accrued from team 
service. The difficulties listed were those resulting primarily from lack of 
training and experience in the concept. The recommendations to resolve the 
difficulties encountered reinforce the implications that team service was, 

in fact, a superior method of service to clients and enhanced professionalism. 

5. According to the Detroit report, experiences of use and assignment of 
a secretary as a key member of the team were most favorable. 

Although the Monroe County experiment reported some difficulties in use 
of secretaries as members of their teams, their recommendation (132) was 
that "Maximum use of secretaries should be made; they should be fully inte- 
grated into the team". (Their report indicates possible under-utilization of 
this position by confining duties to clerical levels). 

6. Barker and Briggs have identified the most commonly raised objections 
and questions concerning the use of the social work team (12). 

"If teams are so good, why haven't social workers used them in the past? " 
This question is invalid in the light of long-standing use of teams such as 
in psychiatric/social service delivery. The team concept may be unfamiliar 
to many social workers, but It has been used and has proved effective. 

Teams supposedly take the social worker away from direct contact with 
clients . This attitude represents the view of the social worker who is 
trained traditionally for face-to-face work and who might be attracted to 
social work on that basis. It ignores the needs of the client whose problems 
might be solved best by team work rathei: than by one-to-one service. 
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The team approach will result in greater fragmentation of services ^ On 
the contrary, the team provides varied skills and closes gaps wiiich occur in 
individual skills and abilities in a one-to-one relationship. 

Time is wasted because team members must spend time in communicatin g 
with other team members instead of in direct contact with clientsV This is 
invalid since it has been found that, in point of fact, individual workers 
already spend great amounts of time in necessary consultation and copimunica- 
tion with each other. 

Team organization may lead to personal conflicts among team members . The 
team structure would not create personal conflicts to any extent greater than 
already is evident in individual assignments. 

Teams would result in limited effectiveness in large caseloads and areas . 
Actually, the size of caseload did not affect team effectiveness as much as 
it did in the individual approach. Team service delivery is more efficient 
because of the greater specialization, offered in a broader context, that the 
team affords. 

The treatment relationship between the worker and his client is 
diminished * It is questionable that the one-to-one treatment relationship 
is essential in every case. The many services that are required suggest 
that clients might be just as comfortable dealing with several workers within 
their fields of competency as with one individual* If the one-to-one rela- 
tionship is essential in some cases, the team concept does not preclude it. 

Use of the team requires the use of p..ople without a Masters Degree . 
But acceptance of the use of non-MSWs in social services is becoming more 
widespread, and the team concept does not introduce any greater non-profes- 
sionalism than already exists— it does provide for more effective use of 
professional skills. 

Barker and Briggs go on to list the major advantages in the use of the 
team concept • These can be summarized briefly as: 

1# Making better and more effective use of professional skill by 
channeling skills toward client needs* 

2. Avoiding over-utilization of non-MSW skills in areas exceeding 
individual competence. 

3. Expanding the range of services which can be provided through pooling 
of skills on the team* 

4* Improving the quality of services through pooling of broader training 
and skills available in the team organization, and possibilities for special- 
ization of services. 

5. The team approach focuses services on the goals of thia organization 
rather than on the processes followed by tne individual worker. The client 
obtains better service with a group of individuals all working for his 
benefit toward a common goal, 
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6. The team structure provides a greater career incentive plan, parti-» 
cularly for those without full professional training. It provides a means 
for the non-MSW to broaden his trair " and usefulness, while permitting the 
better skilled MSW to better utili .xg training. 

7. Th.e team structure improves the level of professionalism of service 
Li) the client by making available a full range of professional skills. 

In view of the successful experiences with the team model, it seems 
clear to the authors that this approach deserves full consideration by 
agencies desiring to leave no stone unturned in the effort to improve the 
delivery of services. It has been demonstrated that there is no agency or 
setting where it could not work. The impetus for realizing the potential 
of the team model can come about only from an open-minded attitude, initiative, 
and willingness to break with tradition, on the part of the social work admin- 
istrator. 

THE CHILD WELFARE TEAM MODEL 



VARIANTS OF THE TEAM PATTEl^ 

Regardless of the many possible varying operational patterns, the team 
concept involves organizing into a single unit a group of workers with differ- 
ing educational and skill backgrounds. The individtials work together under a 
team leader who coordinates their efforts to accomplish the goals for each 
specific case. 

Various team patterns may be employed (100): 

In one pattern, specific case goals are assigned to different team 
members. Thus, a number of skilled workers may be working with the same 
client at the same time or over a period of time. Each team member is respon- 
sible for achieving a specified goal for the client. 

In another variant, the team leader assigns specific tasks to various 
team members who have expertise in the particular area. Decisions on outcome 
goals are made by the total team. 

In still another variant, every team member functions as coordinator for 
a given number of cases; the coordinator for the particular case calls on 
other team members for expert assistance whenever necessary. 

Of the three basic team patterns described above, the t lird is considered 
the most practicable for the child welfare team model proposed in this paper. 
This team model would oper^-^te within the following framework: 

The team leader identifies the special areas of expertise and skills 
possessed by individual teara members. Each team member is available, on 
call by other team members, to provide expert advice and assistance in his 
designated skill area on particular cases and problems* 
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Cases are assigned to the team, with the team leader, as indicated 
below, designating which member is to be the "case coordinator". 

The team member to whom the case is assigned has the primary responsi- 
bility to act as coordinator for the case, and for contacts with the families 
or child and other agencies involved. Only after clearing with the case co- 
ordinator, do other team members make such contacts. 

Diagnosis and decisions on outcome goals are made through case reviews 
by the entire team, under the guidance of the team leader. 

The case coordinator is responsible for calling upon other team members 
or outside agencies for expert advice and case support, as determined by 
review of the case in team meetings, and as special problems arise. 



TEAM MODEL STAFFING 

The proposed child welfare team model consists of a team leader, a vary- 
ing number of social workers, a community worker, a secretary and a consumer 
member, (The positions indicated below represent a suggested pattern for 
illustrative purposes). 

Team Leader (MSW or BA in social work) 

Social Workers (MSW and EA in social work) 

Community Worker (Degree not required) 

Consumer Meirber (Degree rot required) 

Secretary (Degree not required) 

The exact composition and the number of workers on a team will vary, and 
what each member does must be determined in specific organizations and pro- 
grams where teams are used. As Barker and Brlggs point out, "a vital social 
work team will always be flexible and at tlraes will have services to perform, 
and jobs to do that are not recurring events in the team routine. It should 
therefore be structured with such flexibility that ot^dr specialists and 
professionals can be called upon on an ad-hoc basis to form an Integral, al- 
though temporary, membership with the team," (12:23) 

As an example, one agency leaned towards inclusion of a health specialist 
within the team. This was prompted by evidence of poor coordination between 
the health and the social service staffs and question as to whether children 
were obtaining appropriate health services, A similar circumstance could, of 
course, arise with respect to educational, protective, or other specialized 
needs. 

It Is the opinion of the authors, that po far as staffing of the child 
welfare team model is concerned, only child welfare personnel need be Included 
as permanent members. Educational, medical and other specialists, however, 
may be Invited to participate In cases whenever needed, as consultants. 
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In those instances where responsibility for auxiliary programs such as 
health or education are vested in other departments, it might be necessary to 
work out formal consultant arrangements for the child welfare teams with them* 

In this model, it is assumed that the eligibility worker, when applicable 
in a given case, is a central agency office member and is not within the 
Child Welfare Division organization. The team case coordinator is reponsible 
to coordinate actions with the eligibility worker as needed. 

With regard to career development and training in this team model 
concept, it is intended that there be one professional career pattern or 
line of promotional development, regardless of degree status. Thus, the 
BA social worker would be given full consideration for promotion to team 
leader and higher agency offices based on demonstrated ability and experience 
rather than degree status. 

Also, the team model concept considers that professional team members are 
specialists in the field of family and children's services. They may, of 
course, develop into specialists in specific functional areas within this 
field according to their particular interests and capabilities, and as may 
result from organizational requirements. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEAM MEMBERS 

The Team Leader (23), The team leader normally would be the member with 
the highest levels of capability, experience, and skill. (He need not neces- 
sarily have an MSW degree). He is responsible for basic knowledge of all 
cases assigned to the team and for the professional service functions. He 
may delegate responsibility for certain functions to other team members, 
depending upon their individual experience and skills. The team leader's 
special contribution is that of res urce person, organizer, administrator, 
coordinator and motivator. 

Much of the team leader's time ana effort will be devoted to goal deter- 
mination, and ensuring optimum use of each team member. The goals for each 
case, immediate and long-range, must be formulated, and responsibilities 
among team members delineated* 

The team leader is administratively accouniable for those under his 
supervision, and for the decisions of the team. Since the team is considered 
the unit of service, the leader's special responsibility is to provide 
guidance to the group to develop its full capacity to function as a team. 
He is an integral part of the unit, participates in team decision-making and, 
when appropriate, provides direct service to clients. 

Clear designations of duties and responsibilities are essential if 
smooth team operation and quality service to the client are to be achieved, 
Basic responsibilities of the team members are discussed below. 

The Social Worker Member The major burden of direct services to clients 
is carried by the social worker members of the teamg Social worker members 
may hold either an MSW or a BA in social work degree, 
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As already noted, each social worker is expected to be a generalist in 
the field of child welfare and family services. Although some individual 
members may be more knowledgeable in a particular area (e.g. adoption or 
foster care) than other team members, all of them must possess a good back- 
ground in all areas of family and chll(^ welfare services. 

The social worker (professional) members of the team function in two 
ways: they carry coordination responsibility for the specific cases assigned 
to them; and they perform supportive tasks for cases coordinated by (assigned 
to) other team members* 

The Community Worker . The proposed child welfare team model is designed 
to include, as a paid employee, an individual knowledgeable of the local 
community, to participate in the daily work of the team. The community worker 
acts as a "paraprof essional" specialist on the team. He need not have a 
professional social work background, but he must possess enough specialized 
experience or training to permit him to relate team efforts to the community 
in which the team operates. 

In the child welfare team model, cases normally would not be assigned to 
the community worker for coordinating responsibility. The community worker, 
however, would participate in on-going direct services — taking part in the 
reviews and presentations of cases, advising and assisting in communicating 
with clients, helping to ascertain whether the case objectives are being 
reached, and providing advice and assistance to the case coordinators on 
aspects of community interactions.* 

The community uorker in most situations would be responsible for recruit- 
ment and guidance of the consumer member of the team, and he would participate 
in developing community-oriented programs such as foster-home and adoptive 
family recruitment. 

The Consumer Member . The inclusion of the consumer member, to partici- 
pate in team service in a quasi-official capacity, is based upon the vital 
need to involve the community in the daily, direct team service to Us 
clientele. The consumer member is an individual who has been (or still is) a 
recipient of social services. He works directly with the team members, 
participates in team decision-making, and is responsible for advice and assis- 
tance that make explicit client interests and aspirations. He might be a 
natural, foster or adoptive parent, a representative of a consumer organiza- 
tion (sucii as the local branch of the Foster Parents Association or of the 
local Welfare Rights Organization), or a former foster child, or an adult who 
was an adopted child, or a former consumer who is a member of some non-social- 
service oriented organization (Women's Liberation, for example) which, the 
team believes, might help in developing needed resources, etc. A consumer 
member would not serve on a full-time, continuing basis; rather, he would be 
called in periodically, when his special involvement was important. This 
means that over a period of time, a sizable number of consumers, representing 
hopefully, a full range of consumer interests, would contribute to the work 



The community worker might be especially helpful in providinfr direct assis- 
tance to clients with housing problems, transportation, translation, home and 
money management, comparative shopping, budgeting ^ education, employment, 
social and recreational activities, and obtaining household and child care. 
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The Team Secretary * In addition to the traditional clerical functions, 
the individual occupying this position may act in limited fashion as a 
social worker as well. For example, the secretary provides information to 
clients about appropriate procedures, works directly with clients in helping 
them fill out forms, contacts clients by telephone and obtains need informa- 
tion requested by other team members, etc. Supportive activity of this type 
frees the professional and other team members of time-consuming routine 
matters, and permits them to devote their energies to the necessary profes- 
sional aspects of the case. To assure full k^^egration as a member of the 
team, the secretary attends team meetings and participates in training pro- 
grams. 



TEAM MODEL SERVICE DELIVERY 

The organization, development and utilization of the team demand careful 
consideration as to the management of team workloads and effective use of 
team member time and skills (23; 12). 

The concept of this study envisions the professional portion of the team 
as being composed of members, each capable of being assigned (as team coordi- 
nator) any type of case in the spectrum. 

With the development of a management structure built upon functional 
work areas,* a number of possibilities are indicated. ^ To make effective use 
of the time and skills of team members, certain alternatives appear in the 
team delivery concept which must be weighed in determining how best to utilize 
the team: 

The first consideration is to determine how the client actually enters 
into the picture. Someone must interview him, determine his eligibility for 
service, initiate necessary records, determine what kind of assistance is 
needed, and refer him to the team. This may start at the central agency 
level or at the team level , depending upon where the client first appears or 
is referred. 

When the client is assigned to the team, what specific member or members 
become involved? How does the team leader decide which member to utilize? 
Does he make assignments on the basis of team educational level? By workload, 
or availability of members? By type of case? 

When a team member is selected as **case coordinator**, how far should he 
personally go in providing different services? When does he call upon other 
members of the team, or contact other agencies? 

It is essential, therefore, that the team have a formal plan of operation 
which all members understand, and in which definite responsibilities and 
parameters of action are clearly defined. 



Section Appendix B. 
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To illustrate the development of a practical plan of action to assure 
effective conduct of day-to-day team activities, the following team service 
pattern is suggested: 

Preliminary Actions 

There must be designated a specific point of entry at v ^ch the client 
appears. He may contact either a local team office, or make his first 
appearance at a central county agency office. 

The immediate actions are to determine: 

1. What type of service or assistance does this client need? 

2. Is the client eligible for the needed services at this particular 
agency? 

3. VJhich segment of the organization is equipped to provid'^ the parti- 
cular service needed? 

4. If the client needs services of another agency, how is he to be 
referred? 

For the purpose of illustration, let us assume that the client reports 
first to an initial interview and eligibility center at the agency central 
office and then is referred to the team location, (In practice, it can be 
expected that clients may make their first contact at either level •) 

The client's first team contact would be with the team secretary who 
would initiate the necessary files and documents. Following the administra- 
tive actions, the initial interview at the team level can be with the team 
leader, or a designated team-member assigned as team intake-interviewer, who 
obtains a preliminary overview of the case and then determines the type of 
assistance needed and to which member of the team the case should be assigned. 
(The team intake-interviewer is visualized as being one of the team members 
assigned this task on a rotating or scheduled basis. He would perform this 
duty in addition to his normal duties.) 

The Team in Action 

To illustrate the pattern fo/ team service. Chart 9-4 assumes a team 
organization made up of: 

A. Team Leader 



B. 



Deputy Team Leader— Social Worker 



C. 



Social Worker 



D. 



Social Worker 



Social Worker 



F. 



Community Worker 



G. 



Consumer Member 



H. 



Team Secretary 
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As previously indicated, the consumer member would assist the team 
wherever his services might be indicated, including attendance at initial 
intake interview or at any other point in service delivery. This position is 
paid on a per diem basis; all the others are paid employee staff members^ 

The designation of one of the more experienced social workers as deputy 
team leader provides a chain of command for responsibility during absences of 
the team leader* 

Using the basic management structure as a base describing the functions 
of the child welfare team,'^ the various members of the team are assigned to 
handle certain functional areas. 

Following is an explanation of the team service pattern illustrated in 
Chart 9-4: 

1. The team leader is responsible for overall control and supervision. 
He either interviews the new client before assignment or is briefed on the 
case by the team intake-interviewer, and determines the major area of need 
and which team member shall act as case coodinator. 

2. The team secretary assists the team leader and members as a central 
resource. The team secretary normally is involved in the initial client inter- 
view and establishes the case file and other required documents. 

3. The community worker acts in a central resource capacity. He also 
may participate in the initial interview, if his services are required. 

4. The consumer member, also, is available for advice and assistance as 
needed. 

5. Team Member B, as an example, might be assigned to certain f-mctional 
areas most suitable for utilization of his educationj^ background and skills — 
such as counseling, guidance and protective services. 

6. The functional area of furnishing direct financial aid, including 
provision of homemaker services and day care services might be assigned to 
social worker C (pending current legislative actions to transfer the income 
maintenance function out of the public welfare network.) 

7. Social worker D might be assigned the functional areas of shelter 
care, residential treatment and institutional care. 

3. Social worker E might attend primarily to the functions of foster 
home care and adoption services. 

The benefits of this type of team model plan of action are that: 

The team leader obtains an initial background on every case referred to 
the team. He is in better position to supervise service actions and to 
assure effective use of the time and skills of members of the team, as work 

"Section C, Appendix B. 
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on the case progresses. 

The team leader is enabled to assign each new case to a social worker 
skilled in the specific functional area of need. 

Each team member makes most effective use of his time and skills by 
being able to concentrate his efforts in a limited group of functional areas 
at one time, rather than having his time fragmented in handling all types of 
cases at one time. 

By rotation of team members to different functional area assignments, 
each member may be trained specifically in each and every area of team service, 
with the advantage of improving his own professional background and for most 
effective service to the client* 

The team leader, secretary, community worker and consumer member are not 
assigned, normally, as case coordinators. Their time and efforts can b?. 
concentrated wherever and whenever needed by the case-coordinator team 
members • 

Liaison and coordination with other outside agencies, such as eligibility 
worker, medical, legal and other community agencies is simplified by channel- 
ing work along functional areas. 

By using functional area team assignments, the team leader may control 
workloads by type of case and quantity. If services for foster home care, 
for example, demand increased manpower, he may effect internal reassignments 
easily, or may add new members to the team to support the specific increased 
workload. 

Team review and handling of each case is enhanced by having specific 
areas of expertise available and definable. Thus, for example, social 
worker B, handling a protective service case, might look specifically to 
social worker D for advice or assistance in placing the child in a proper 
shelter, residential, or institutional environment as needed. Or if foster 
home services are indicated, he would be able to work directly with social 
worker E in effecting such a placement* The consumer member and community 
worker may work with each and every client at any point in the service 
delivery pattern, as may be requested by the case coordinator. 

Also advantageous from an administrative standpoint is the ability to 
relate the functional area team activities to managerial supervision, planning, 
programming and budgeting in the program-budget type of management concept 
proposed, 

CLIENT REFERRAL SYSTEMS 

With regard to team intake processing and procedures, the team model is 
flexible and geared to accept clients from any source or portal. 

U^.der the decentralization concept it is expected that the majority of 
clients would make their first contact with the agency at the local team 
level. As mentioned earlier, however, it ^an be expected that some clients 
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will have contacted other agencies first or the county level central office 
prior to being referred to the local team for action. 

Some organizations such as the San Francisco Information and Referral 
Council have initiated actions to establish a central county-wide "Informa- 
tion and Referral System" by which each client in any social service agency 
can be referred promptly and effectively to any other agency for appropriate 
assistance (99). (Team actions to receive and provide data for a central 
data bank on client referrals under such a centralized system should be borne 
in mind as a possible added administrative requirement.) 

THE MANAGEMENT PROCESSES 

In this and the previous chapter, we have considered the design of a 
model for a child welfare organization and its management, and the concept 
of the team model and how it operates. To complete the consideration of the 
model, it is useful to examine in some depth the various management processes 
mentioned earlier and their application in the social welfare agency setting. 
This is done in Appendix D. 
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Chapter 



SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



OBJECTIVES 

This is a report of a three-year demonstration and research Project 
which addressed itself to three objectives: 

1. To explore the need for planned, long-term foster family care for 
minority children as one of the sfirvices to be made available by a multiple 
child welfare services program in a public agency. 

2. To assess the readiness of seniors majoring in an undergraduate- social 
work curriculum to provide direct child welfare services, given certain train- 
ing conditions and educational requirements. 

3. To design a model for a child welfare services delivery system in a 
public agency that wnll make multiple high-quality child welfare services 
available and accessible to children in' need of them. 

These objectives stem from some of the most urgent concerns prevalent in the 
field of child welfare at the present time. 

Foster family care continues to be the largest single child welfare 
program for children living outsid? their own homes. While initially con- 
ceptualized as a temporary service for children who either would be returned 
to their own homes or placed in adoption— considered by social workers as 
optimum goals following foster placement — a range of studies has shown that 
a large proportion of children remains in foster care for many years. The 
uncertain nature of unplanned long-term foster care often tends to create a 
limbo for both foster parents and children. The child remaining throughout 
his minority in a "temporary" situation reflects one of the major unresolved 
problems in the child welfare field. In this dilemma, planned long-term 
foster family care may constitute a realistic and constructive alternative 
for a large percentage of foster children and their families. 
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The specific focus in this Project was to address the need of ethnic 
minority children for planned long-term foster family care* This was done 
because prior research and practice had indicated that minority children 
experience a greater lack of suitable opportunities tor adoption or return 
to their own families. Since the bulk of foster family care is provided or 
subsidized by public agencies, two such agencies wert- chosen as the setting 
for the Project. 

Recent developments in undergraduate social work education, pointing up 
the need to explore the capacity of the social worker with a bachelor's 
degree to deliver direct social services, stimulated the second objective. 
In 1970-73, the Council on Social Work Education established standards for 
BA social work curricula which stipulated that students should complete 300- 
400 hours of field experience with direct engagement in service activities as 
an integral part of their study program. In effect, this places the responsi- 
bility for teaching and training the first level of professional social work 
practitioners on undergraduate social work education. 

Much remains to be learned, however, about the tasks that holders of 
baccalaureate degrees can perform successfully, the level of practice skills 
they can attain, and the educational and training conditions which can 
enhance social service delivery. This Project was designed to assess the 
capacity of undergraduate social work majors to function effectively as pro- 
fessionals in child welfare. 

The students who participated in the Project— more than half of them of 
minority backgrounds — were recruited from the pool of social work majors 
enrolled at California State University, San Francisco. This university has 
maintained a program of undergraduate social work education since the 1930s. 
It was approved by the Council on Social Work. Education immediately after 
the Council's 1970 standards went into effect. 

The third abjective of the Project was induced by the fact that in 
recent years massive dissatisfaction with delivery systems of human service 
agencies has been gaining momentum. There is concern that some agencies 
hinder, rather than facilitate, the provision of quality services, and that 
they inhibit the proper functioning of their professional staffs. While 
there has been considerable discussion around revamping the organization and 
structure of public social services, a model for an optimum service delivery 
system in child welfare was found to be lacking. The Project addressed it- 
self to this absence by employing the services of management consultants 
familiar with the operations of large public agencies. Together with the 
Project's social service staff, they designed a model for improved, effective 
service delivery in child welfare. 

In summary, the three Project objectives focus on a major problem area 
in child welfare; on the role of BA social workers in the provision of direct 
child welfare services; and on the creation of a child welfare services 
delivery system that utilizes modern management techniques. The special 
feature of this undertaking may well be the attempt to integrate services, 
staffing, and delivery system into a dynamic whole better able to provide 
quality social services to children and families who need them. 
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THE STUDY PLAN 



This study was conducted in San Mateo County, one of the larger suburban 
counties in California, located immeditately south of San Francisco, In 
education and income, this county ranks second in the state. At the same 
time, the proportion of its minority group population is not appreciably lower 
than that found in California as a whole. 

Included in Project activities was an exhaustive survey of the litera- 
ture on long-term foster family care. This material was augmented by visits 
to eleven voluntary and public agencies engaged in offering such care in 
six states. While it is not possible to say to what extent the practices of 
these agencies are representative of the total volume of long-term foster 
family care available to children in this country, the survey of the litera- 
ture suggests that they are indeed substantially representative. Further 
insight into the foster care system was gained by attendance at the first 
three National Conferences of the Foster Parents Association, in 1971, 1972, 
and 1973. 

Shortly after the inception of the Project in September 1970, contact 
with the two cooperating public agencies, the San Mateo County Department 
of Public Health and Welfare and the San Mateo Probation Department, re- 
vealed that these agencies did not possess current* background data on foster 
children in their care. Without this information, it would be almost im- 
possible to generalize, from the findings on the small group of children 
served by the Project, the needs of foster children in general. Consequently, 
a survey of all children in foster care in the county was undertaken. This 
task was carried out by students in the Project and was completed in February 
1972* In addition to the background information, the findings pointed up 
emerging trends. 

For the 49 foster children served directly in this Project, detailed 
research schedules were prepared to allow for systematic information 
gathering about them and their parents* Students in the Project used these 
schedules, and others which were developed subsequently, to summarize what 
they had learned in the process of serving Project families* 

li\ relation to the professional evolution of the BA social worker, the 
pertinent literature was reviewed* It showed a steady increase in the 
capacity attributed to baccalaureate degree holders for providing professional 
social work services. An empirical test of the relative attainments of BA and 
MSW social workers was provided by an analysis of the respective knowledge, 
attitudes, and practice skills of the two groups. This was carried out by 
means of a number of well known tests administered to both undergraduate and 
graduate students. 

Assessment of readiness for professional practice of Project students 
involved several procedures: 

1. A content analysis of student materials concerning their case 
activities, submitted on a weekly basis, was made by two independent readers. 
This was done in order to find out to *^hat extent these activities could be 
Identified and classified in relation to processes important in child welfare 
services; ^ 
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2. Diagnostic summaries of their service cases, prepared by students at 
the end of the field work year, were used as the basis for assessing skill 
level In providing direct services. Ratings were prepared Independently by 
an outside judge and the Project ^s student supervisor, using five criteria: 
(a) compassionate view of the problem, (b) understanding the purpose of 
visits or other contacts, (c) sensitivity to defensive reactions, (d) objectiv- 
ity — empathy, and (e) helping ability; 

3. The final, overall evaluation of student readiness for professional 
practice was arrived at by applying five criteria to overall student perform- 
ance. These focused on ability to collect and organize information, to 
Interpret information, to communicate effectively In oral and written form, 
to provide direct client services with some degree of skill, and to establish 
and maintain constructive working relationships with others (not clients) in 
the social services network. Ratings on the criteria were combined to pro- 
duce the final judgment. 

To develop a new delivery model for child welfare services, the relevant 
professional literature in child welfare, social work, related social sciences 
business administration, and management were reviewed by social work and 
management specialists affiliated with the Project. The management special- 
ists analyzed the organizational structure of various public welfare agencies, 
their patterns of manpower needs and of personnel deployment. This was 
followed by specifications of the major current Issues in child welfare 
service delivery—issues addressed by the proposed model. This model Includes 
guidelines for making services available to clients without delay, for reduc- 
ing duplication, and for creating a work environment conducive to continuity 
of services. The presentation also points up the utility of such concepts 
as the team approach in deploying personnel, decentralization of services, 
on-going Involvement of consumers in the provision of services, and improved 
management procedures. 

FINDINGS 



FINDINGS IN REGARD TO THE FIRST OBJECTIVE 

The findings trace and analyze the past and present developments in 
foster family care in the United States; describe the characteristics and 
problems of San Mateo County children in foster family care; compare the 
Project's sample of foster children with all San Mateo County foster children; 
and indicate the proportion of foster children now in placement who are likely 
to need foster care on a long-term basis. 

Foster Family Care in the United States 

in the early 20t ^ century, the professionally approved social work 
philosophy concerning foster family care saw it as a temporary expedient 
which neither could nor sliould ret^lace the value for a child of being brought 
up in his own or in an adoptive family. Primarily because it provided a 
family atmosphere, foster family care came to be used much more frequently 
than placement in Insiltutlons . As time went on, however, it became clear 
that for a growing number of children, foster family care was losing its 
temporary character; rather, it was turning into an arrangement that lasted 
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throi4ghout their minority, by default rather than by plan. Especially 
prominenr among these children in limbo were the older, the non-white, and 
the physically, mental ly and emotionally handicapped. Many of them never 
returned to or acquired a permanent home of their own. 

Despite the persistent importance of the limbo issue (mainly because of 
the spreading resort to long-term care among large public welfare departments), 
the response to it by child welfare agencies and practitioners has not been 
direct nor consistent. Many continued to leave children in long-term care, 
while voicing their reluctance to accept it as a genuinely good solution for 
them. In the 1960s, there emerged a greater willingness among professionals 
to consider the constructive potential of planned long-term foster family 
care. Yet, the implementation of this concept remained, on the whole, 
hesitant and scattered. 

Visits by Project staff members to selected child welfare agencies made 
it possible to gain some notion about the status of long-term foster family 
care in the 1970s. It was found that widespread agreement exists that 
leaving children in limbo constitutes a policy of drift which is often serious- 
ly damaging because it Ipjnores the vital importance of early planning and 
decision-making in eac .ild^s best interests. The failure to make early, 
realistic plans, while the agency engages in fruitless search for adoptive 
parents, results in the child outliving his welcome in a temporary foster 
home. The foster parents remain detached since their assumption is that the 
child will leave shortly. This often becomes a frustrating and destructive 
experience for all involved. 

It was learned further that long-term foster family care can be a con- 
structive alternative for some children, l.f it is provided in a purposeful 
manner and i£ decisions concerning it are made within a reasonable period of 
time and in relation to thoroughly considered altetnatives. Offered in this 
way, this type of care reduces anxiety among parents and children alike and 
frees them to provide satisfying and nurturing relationships with each other. 

Irrespective of which region was visited, the propr ;tion of minority 
children requiring long-term care was found to be high. Nor did assessments 
by administrators and staff indicate that this r^-quirement will decrease 
substantially in the foreseeable future. In their view, the trend in the 
past decade of increases both in the number of agencies providing long-term 
foster family care, and In the number of children requiring this service, 
would t>ot be reversed in the 1970s, although in some instances it might reach 
a plate£iu. 

At the same time, it appeared to Project investigators that a number of 
agencies have failed to incorporate into long-term foster family care the two 
elements that are crucial for its success in serving children f early planning 
and prompt but sound decision^making . It is probably safe to assume that this 
failure stems to an important extent from inadequate financing and staf , the 
latter both ai quantity and quality. But equally conducive to failure seem 
to be ambivalence in philosophy about the potential of this type of care in 
benefiting certain children, unexplicated differences in practice concepts, 
and lack of research to show how well or poorly long-term foster family care 
does In fact serve children and parents. Ic is also possible that the re*- 
luctanc6 of many child welfare workers to commit themselves to a plan early 
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is supported by administrative failure to build into the system devices to 
facilitate closures. Perhaps in addition some delays are caused by the im- 
proper use of such agency resources as supervision, peer discussions, and 
psychiatric and other consultation: they may be used as devices in order not 
to have co make a decision. 

The huge cumulative costs generated by delays in decision-making were 
revealed by a New York study in 1971, causing considerable public concern. 
Added to this has been increasing dissatisfaction of foster parents with the 
lack of clarity surrounding their roles. Organizing themselves into local 
and national associations, they have promulgated a Bill of Rights for Foster 
Parents— as well as for foster children— one of whose propositions asks that 
they be considered as possible permanent parents for the child who, after 
being in their home for some time, becomes free for adoption or permanent 
foster family care. This "right" was incorporated, in 1971, into New York's 
24-month review law, designed to convert long-term foster family care into 
adoption, largely through subsidizing foster parents. To what extent the new 
law will succeed in accomplishing this goal is not yet clear. 

San Mateo County Children in Foster Family Care 

A sample survey of foster care in California was recently carried out by 
the (California) State Social Welfare Board. However, the survey did not 
include San Mateo County, and since the cooperating agencies did not have 
adequate statistical data on children in their care, a massive survey of all 
children in foster care was undertaken by the Project staff and students. 
This undertaking not only provided valuable information not hitherto available 
but it also constituted an excellent learning opportunity for students in the 
technical and practical implications of research for practice. 

Survey data were obtained from all district offices of the Department of 
Public Health and Welfare and from the two divisions of the Probation Depart- 
ment— Watoto and Hillcrest. While detailed findings were tabulated for each 
district office of both departments, the following points relate to some of 
the most significant overall highlights. 

1. The Project found that at the beginning of 1971 there were 962 child- 
ren in foster care in San Mateo County under the aegis of the two above 
mentioned departments. Of this total, 784 (81.5%) had been adjudged dependent 
and 178 (18.5/S), delinquent. Thus, foster care emerges as currently concerned 
mainly with the problem of dependency* 

2. The findings also indicated tha. ; 

a. Black children constituted 21,9% of all children in foster care in 
San Mateo County; that is, 4.5 times the proportion of blacks in this county's 
population; 

b, Other nonwhite children— Chicano, Asian -American, and American- 
Indian— constituted 5*3% of all children in foster care In San Mateo County. 
This percentage is only slightly higher than the percentage of other nonwhites 
In the county (3.9%). Only a minute number of Asian-American children were 
found to be living in foster care; 
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Due to the disproportionately high incidence of black children in 
luster placement, the percentage of white footer children — 71.6% — is lower 
than the proportion of whites in the San Mateo County populat ion~91. 4%» 

3* The findings show that 45.5% of Black children were 9 years of age 
or younger as compared with 32.7% of Caucasian children in the same age 
bracket. From these data one can infer that the proportion of Black foster 
children is likely to increase. 

4. Of all foster children, almost 75% spent over a year in placement . 
Such a time span constitutes long**term foster care by accepted standards. 

5. Of all children in foster care, 509 (over 53%) had spent one-fourth 
of their total lives in placement. 

6. Of all children in foster care for whom duration of stay in present 
home could be ascertained, 565 (60%) had been in their present home from one 
to seven or more years . 

7. Only 37 children had been relinquished for adoption. This constitutes 
less than 4% of the total, and less than 13% of the dependent children under 
the auspices of the Department of Public Health and Welfare. 

8. Of the entire group in foster care, the mother had sole custody in 
relation to 473 or almost half of the children; both parents had joint 
custody in relation to 270 or almost 29% of the children. 

9. Of all children in foster care, neglect or abuse was the major reason 
for placement for more than 36% (345); abandonment accounted for another 16% 
(156). These data indicate the extent of problems these children have had 

or are experiencing, and shed some Jight on the fact that 464 out of 962 
were foupd to have an identifiable physical or emotional problem . 

lOv Survey findings clearly establish that in San Mateo County, as in the 
rest of the country, long'-term care in a foster home (defined as placement for 
a year or longer) is a reality for a majority of foster children. 

San Mateo County Foster Children Served by the Project 

Direct social services were provided by Project stude.its to 49 foster 
children. Of these, a majority were referred by the Watoto division of the 
Probation Department; only 16 came from Public Welfare. The criteria for 
rendering direct services Included minority group status and children under 
9 years of age. Thus, by design, the children in the Project differed from 
the total foster care population in these respects. (It should be noted in 
this connection that among children from nonwhite ethnic groups, almost 
half of Public Welfare and Watoto children were in this age group.) The age 
of the children also had a bearing on such variables as proportion o£ life 
span In placement ^ and duration of placement.' 

However, Project children were comparable to all children in foster care 
in San Mateo County with respect to legal status, sex, and performance in 
f'ichool. They contained a larger proportion who had been neglected or abused, 
but they also had considerably fewer health problems. Both demographic 
projections and the Project survey findings indicate that minority children 
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will constitute a growing segment of the foster care population of the future. 

Of the 49 children served by the Project, three were returned to their 
own families and one was placed for adoption. Adoption was the service plan 
for 12 children, guardianship was suggested for six others, and one child was 
recommended for group home care. Planned placement In long-term foster care 
was the service plan for 26 of the 49 Project children. 



FINDINGS IN REGARD TO THE SECOND OBJECTIVE 

These findings describe the students who participated In the Project; 
discuss the types of learning students experienced as participants; compare 
educational attainments In undergraduate and graduate social work programs; 
and evaluate the readiness of BA social workers for professional practice 
in child welfare. 

Students in the Project 

Although the bulk of services in social work have been and are being 
performed by individuals without a graduate degree, the social work profession 
has been slow In recognizing the professional contribution which undergrad- 
uates can make. While Madison pioneered in 1960 with an undergraduate program 
which provided a practicum, the Council on Social Work Education did not 
stipulate a similar requirement until 1971. In the interim, a number of 
research and demonstratioh projects addressed the issue of deploying BA degree 
holders to render direct client services, thereby clarifying the implications 
of such deployment for undergraduate education. 

The program at California State University, San Francisco, provides 
learning experiences "necessary for professional social work practice" as 
one of the goals of its curriculum. Field instruct fo.i emphasizes the inte- 
gration of knowledge, theory and understanding derlvfeu from foundation courses 
and content areas into social work skills required by such practice. The 
Project wished to assess the capacity of students graduating from this program 
to undertake professional practice* 

For participation in the Project, selection criteria were designed to 
maximize the number of nonwhite students by alerting them to service opportun- 
ities with minority children. In other respects, students had grades ranging 
from Cs through As. Seventeen of the 30 were average in academic attainments. 
The students came from middle and lower-middle class homes, and most were em- 
ployed when they began service in the Project. Their prior social work 
experience was extremely limited. All but tvo were women. 

Student motivations for becoming social workers varied widely. Of the 
30, four had come out of business careers which they had found spiritually 
unrewarding. Seven had personally experienced poverty and deprivation and 
were motivated by a dssire to help others achieve social Justice. Eight 
students had no personal acquaintance with poverty, but, through observing 
the suffering of others felt impelled to enter a helpins profession. Four 
students were interested in working with specific categories of people with 
problems, such as the deaf, retarded or delinquent, and felt they could 
pursue this goal through a social work career. Finally, a fifth group of 
seven students chose social work because they wanted to transform humanitarian 



Impulses into service, or because their general orientation seemed to point 
to social work as a desirable career choice. 

Teaching Experienced by Students in the Project 

Student learning in the Project was stimulated and furthered by three 
features which characterized the teaching they experienced: a team approach, 
an academic seminar that took place concurrently with field Instruction, and 
a system of teaching, Individual and team, by Project supervisors. 

Within the limitations Imposed on It by the policies and practices of 
cooperating agencies, the Project Implemented the Idea that a team approach 
to service delivery — that Is, a team Including staff with varying levels of 
education and different kinds of experience— -can promote mor*^ rapid profes- 
sional growth and provide social services of higher quality than the hier- 
archical approach employed In most agencies. An effort was made to have all 
Project members Interact with each other In a colleglal manner, rather than 
viewing teachers and supervisors simply as persons In authority, and other 
students as competitors Interested In enhancing their own status and Image. 
It was found that this approach brought about a greater responsibility on the 
part of each student for his own educational and professional development. 
It also contributed to his sense of security by building upon his strengths 
and by compensating for his weaknesses, whenever possible, by using others 
In the tsam to help him perform more adequately* Dealing with problems In 
colleglal fashion likewise tended to cut through escape mechanisms some 
students employ to avoid making difficult or unpleasant decisions In connection 
with client service—such as wasting time In circuitous discussions, asking 
for unnecessary psychiatric consultations, arguing that they need more InfortP* 
atlon, etc* 

The major focus of the seminar was on utilizing case presentations by 
the students for the purpose of clarifying and broadening their experiences 
and readings, and for developing their diagnostic and Intervention skills. 
The seminar Instructor adopted the primary role of providing an expanding 
theoretical perspective pertinent to social work practice, as well as re- 
lating to the practical, function-connected problems that students were 
experiencing In their field placements. Inputs by these placements were the 
substantive and structural axes for the seminar. The instructor viewed Its 
strength as resting upon Its Integrated nature: agency operations, field 
placement supervision, access to agency resources, and seminar Instruction 
were all Integrated around the commonality of needs and experiences derived 
from the students • functioning In the fiftld. This meant, among other things, 
that to be of help to his students, the seminar instructor had to know what 
Was really going on In the agencies. 

Teaching by Project supervisors was related both to the demands of the 
Project and to the operating procedures of the two cooperating agencies in 
which students were placed. Supervisors taught through individual conferences 
and team meetings. The conferences were geared to the student •fl individual 
needs and the unique demands of each case; the team mc^^etlngs (meetings of the 
six students at two-week Intervals in the supervisor's home) focused on 
securing help from Informed and conce- ned peers— In relation to particular 
case situations, but more especlallyj with problems and expectations students 
had of themselves as social workers. Students helped each other recognise 
their Individual strengths and shortcomings when dealing with people and 
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social Issues. The impact of team teaching was enhanced by the fact that 
the content of each dlacusaion was determined by students and that the 
Huperviaor/teacher acted primarily as a resource person and clarifier rather 

than aa an "authority," 

E ducational Attainmenta in Undergraduate and Graduate Social Work Prograros 

The nature and extent of differences between graduates of baccalaureate 
and master's programs in the areas of social work knowledge, social attitudes, 
and practice skills were studied. With advance planning, it was possible to 
coordinate the work of the Project in this respect with a similar inquiry 
being conducted at California State University, San Diego. Thus, it was 
possible to compare undergraduate Project students with undergraduates from 
San Diego, and with three groups of social work graduate students at differ- 
ent stageH in their educational career. 

While this inquiry had no formal hypotheees, it was expected that 
graduate students would excel undergraduates in social work knowledge and 
practice skills, and would have attitudes moro in harmony' with the value 
system of the social work profession. To obtain data, the teit initrunents 
described in Chapter 2 were employed. 

Initially, the social work majors at San Francisco and San Diego were 
compared, and it was found that they did not differ significantly on social 
work knowledge and attitudes. Practice skills could not be assestsd because 
this test was not given San Diego students due to unavoidable time pressurest 

When undergraduates were compared with graduate students on a social 
work knowledge test, graduate students were found to score significantly 
higher. They a} no obtained higher scores on 18 out of 25 dimensions of a 
form rating social work practice skills. However, the two levels of educa- 
tion did not differ significantly in the area of social work values. 

Interpretation of the differences found in practice skills between 
undergraduate Project students and graduate students in San Diego is 
complicated by the finding that the San Diego program used a much more 
liberal field grading system than was employed by the Project. This differ- 
ence in grading practice affects the rating of the elements in the form on 
practice performance which is used as the basis for giving a grade. Hence, 
differences in practice skills may be more apparent than real, end may rest 
on a more liberal grading policy in San Diego. 



Evaluation of Student Readiness for Professional Practics in Child Welfare 

Upon entering the Project, students were queried in regard to the ftsjor 
problems they expected to encounter in working with natural parents, foster 
children, foster parents and community, It was found that studsnt •xpecta- 
tions in this context wer« more vague in regard to the commurlty than with 
reference to other elements in the foster care process} and that» with some 
exceptions, their ideas about problems in working with children and parents 
reflected quite adequately what does in fact often occur in "real life." 
This suggested » from the point of view of abstract cognitive and attltudlnal 
positions, that these students wars endowed with a signlfleant potsntlal for 
the davalopfflsnt of practice skills. 
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The above also suggested the desirability of strengthening student 
knowledge and understanding of the community. This was done by placements 
in a range of social service agencies in San Mateo County, and by discussions 
in the seminar to which representatives of the two cooperating agencies and 
other comraunlty rebource personnel were invited. 

Subsequently, students were assigned foster care cases. Sixteen students 
each carried one case and nine, two cases each. It was the position of the 
Project staff that each student should be helped to learn at his own pace, 
and to take on the kind and amount of responsibility he was capable of ful- 
filling. Student services ranged in length from six to nine months (the 
latter constituting a full academic year.) The service needs of Project 
children varied widely, and included medical or psychiatric evaluation and 
treatment, and psychotherapeutic intervention with the child, foster parents, 
or natural parents. 

The activities undertaken and carried out by students in serving clients 
were described on an on-going basis through the weekly reports which they 
prepared. Wliile these reports presented a wide spectrum of activities, a 
detailed content analysis showed that they could be identified and classified 
into certain recognizable groupings which related to processes important in 
child welfare services. These included diagnostic assessments of persons 
involved in the foster care situation; decision-making aronnd the optimum 
short-range and long-range plan for the child; intervention or the rendering 
of services; and development of knowledge about agency and community in order 
to see client needs, limitations of service, and ways to improve service in 
a broader perspective. 

The content analysis also revealed an uneven quantitative distribution 
of activities. Diagnostic assessment and development of knowledge about 
agency and community emerged as the "strong" areas of student activity; 
decision-making, planning and intervention, as the "weak" areas. (It may 
be argued that these "weak" areas are characteristic of foster care services 
in general!) 

Another Utnitation revealed by the content analysis was the inability 
of a large number of students to express themselves coherently and clearly 
in oral and Written reports. 

Ratings of skill level in providing direct services by two independent 
judges indicated substantial agreement as to skill level attained. 

The final evaluation of student readiness for professional practice, 
based on the presence or absence of five abilities, was made by the Project 
director and the student supervisor. Those students who had demonstrated 
.inquestioned and consistent ability in all five areas were deemed ready for 
beginning professional practice* Those who had shown some ability in all 
five areas but needed additional field experience were placed in a second 
category, and those who evidc.iced little or no potential ability in at 
least three areas were placed in a third group. 

It was the consensus of the Project director and o( the student super- 
visor that nine ol 25 students 136 ^J w^^^^ ready f ov prgledsional p^^act ice at 
the end of nine months (an academic year comprising 240 hours of field work) 
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of field practicum; that seven (28%) were not ready without additional 
field Instruction; and that the remaining nine students (36%) were neither 
ready for professional practice nor endowed with the potential for developinpr 
such readiness ^ 

In evaluating these outcomes, it was found that background variables, 
previous work experience and abstract cognitive and attitudinal positions 
did not serve as predictive factors. The factor which had the greatest, 
although not entirely consistent, predictive value in relation to student 
performance was grade point average: those who were judged ready to begin 
practice were all at least B students, those who demonstrated potential for 
readiness with additional field work instruction were all high C or low B 
students, and those who had no significant potential for becoming social 
work practitioners, (with two exceptions), were either low or average C 
students. 



FINDINGS IN REGARD TO THE THIRD OBJECTIVE 

These findings delineate the key issues that block the effective delivery 
of child welfare services; address these issues; and provide, in Appendix B, 
detailed illustrative materials which show how modern, dynamic, management 
systems can be applied to delivery problems so as to meet better the needs 
of the community and of consumers of services. 

Key Issues in Delivering Child Welfare Services 

While the need for change pervades all levels of government concerned 
with the delivery of social services, the findings of the Project concentrate 
on public agencies that serve people directly and on changes that should take 
place at that level. In this context, the major issues were found to be: 

!• The need to change organizational structure and relationship s. This 
addresses current tendencies of agencies to place welfare service functions 
into highly fragmented organizations, which leads to breakdowns in coordina- 
tion, lack of cohesiveness^in services, and unrealistic rigidity in perceiv- 
ing and solving client problems. Included are discussions concerning the 
appropriate placement of child welfare ser^^'ices in the public welfare 
hierarchy; improvements in organizational and staff coordination; and rela- 
tionships of child welfare services with other agencies in the community. 

2* The need for accessibility of services . This includes the responsi- 
bility for making it possible for clients to obtain the services they need 
without undue hardship and delay. 

3* The need for availability of service s. This involves the requirement 
for a full range of services to meet individaf>l needs; availability of varied 
services in the particular community or cirv^amstances; plant. Ing and coordina- 
tion and the fixing of responsibility for specific actions when referrals 
to other agencies are involved. 

4. Duplicating and overlapping services . This deals with the central- 
ization-decentralization problem, in an administrative context. Administra- 
tive decentralization makes possible the delegation of certain operational 
responsibilities from higher to lower units. Decentralization permits 
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greater flexibility in adjusting programs to local conditions and, hence, 
produces more effective programs. 



5. Continuity and flow of services . This deals with the waste inherent 
in interruption of continuity, and the role of coordination and communica- 
tions among different agencies or organizational elements within the same 
agency. 

6. The need for involvement of he community > In relation to this 
issue, the existing forms of communit^ involvement are reviewed and a posi- 
tion entertained by the authors of this Report, presented; namely, that there 
is a compelling need for a more direct, on-going, involvement of consumers 

of child welfare services in the every-day delivery of such services. 

7. Manpower utilization . The crux of this issue is found to be not a 
shortage, but rather a chronic maldistribution and malutllization of qualified 
personnel. A number uf other problems— e.g. , the lower competitive position 
of social work relative to other professions—aggravate manpower problems in 
social service agencies. In line with these findings, and taking into 
account the emergence of the BA social worker as the beginning professional 
practitioner, the position is developed that manpower management in social 
service delivery systems of the future muat emphasize the proper use of 
personnel with varying degrees and varieties of skills— an appropriate "mix" 
of skills suitable to the community and snrvices required. 

8t The need to assure effective management and produce measurable results. 
Recent dT^velopments which make this need forcefully clear are reviewed, and 
constructive possibilities are outlined for improving both the quality and 
quantity of social serviced 

The findings indicate that the issues that currently frustrate the 
efficient delivery of child welfare services, as outlined above, are 
common to all large organizations charged with providing services to people, 
whatever their nature. Consequently, it was possible for the management 
consultants affiliated with t.he Project to apply to the model they designed 
for a delivery system for child welfare services, the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in other large public service operations. The design process 
included appropriate adaptations > to enhance the usefulness and relevance of 
the model in its particular setting. Each issue i6 addressed in some detail 
and> in addition (in Appendix B), example applico clous show how to create 
and apply the model in "real life." For this purpose, detailed illustrative 
materials are furnished which show how modem, dynamic management systems can 
be applied in child welfare organizations. At this point in the turbulent 
evolution of public social services, one special interest is how to establish 
"goal-oriented" social services systems, characterized by consistency in 
services, by systematic and reliable tools for measuring the ef f ectivenp«s of 
services, and by program and budget accountability* 

In view of the primordial importance of manpower aspects in the delivery 
of services and because of the Project ^s concetti with integrating the emerging 
patterns of professional education with service delivery systems (which, in 
turn, must take into account the needs of clients— in this case, of children 
in placement), special attention was given to manpower utilization problems. 
After an exhaustive review of the literature and a careful study of the 
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implications of employing a variety of patterns of manpower utilization as 
they relate to the entire delivery system, it was determined that the proper 
use of teams promises by far the best results. 

Regardless of many possible varying operational patterns, the team 
concept involves organizing into a single unit a group of workers with dif- 
fering educational and skill backgrounds. The individuals work together 
under a team leader who coordinrtes their efforts to accomplish the goals for 
each specific case. 

The child welfare team model proposed by the Project consists of a team 
leader (MSW or BA in social work), social workers (MSW and BA in social work), 
community worker (degree not required), consumer member (degree not required), 
and a team secretary (degree not required). The responsibilities of each 
team member are discussed. Of an innovative character is the concept of the 
consumer member. His inclusion in the team, to participate in team service 
in a quasi-official capacity, is based upon the vital need to involve the 
community in the daily, direct team service to its clientele. The consumer 
member is an individual who is, or has been, a recipient of social services. 
He works directly with the team members, participates in team decision-making, 
and is responsible for advice and assistance that make explicit client 
interests and aspirations. The consumer member does not serve on a full-time, 
continuing basis; rather, he is called in periodically, v^hen his special 
involvement is important. This means that over a period of time, a sizable 
number of consumers, representing, hopefully, a full range of consumer inter- 
est, will contribute to the work of the team. The consumer member is visual- 
ized as being paid on a per diem basis. 

IMPLICATIONS 



IMPLICATIONS CONCERNING NEED FOR LONG-TERM FOSTE^ FAMILY CARE 

The survey of San Mateo County foster care population clearly indicated 
that the proportion of minority children, particularly blacks, is larger 
than the proportion of blacks in the county's total population. Also the 
percentage of black foster children under age 9 exceeds that of white child- 
ren in foster care. Both of these facts are indicators that the number and 
the proportion of black children in foster care are likely to remain high. 

The ptoblems which brought the majority of San Mateo County foster 
children into the child welfare network— neglect, abuse and abandonment—point 
to defective parent-child relationships, often aggravated by the economic or 
psychological deprivation of the adults involved. While casework help and 
other services may be offered to these parents, in many cases they may not 
repair damaged family relationships sufficiently for the children to be re- 
turned home. The supply of adoptive homes for blank children continues far 
Short of demand (Appendix A), consequently, the improvement of foster care 
services for these children is an urgent priority in the child welfare system. 

Early exploration as to the feasibility of returning a child to his 
natural parents, or placing him for adoption, is nevertheless indicated and 
should be vigorously pursued. However, if these options are not tenable or 
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cannot b(. achieved within a reasonable period of time, then an alternative 
plan should be implemented which provides continuity in the child's life* 
Planned long-term or permanent foster family care is one such alternative • 
. In San Mateo County approximately 75% of all foster children remain in foster 
caro for over a year. This constitutes long-term placement by the criteria 
currently accepted. The fact that of 49 children served by the Project, 26 
or 53%, were found to need long-term foster family care suggests that for a 
sizable number of children, long-term placement continues to be carried out 
by default rather than by plan. It is likely as well that earlier and more 
decisive planning for these 26, prior to their r^iferral to the Project, 
might have allowed for a different service plan for some. In short, if the 
resources and skills of an agency are utilized most when a child first comes 
into placement, chances for a sound service plan are immeasurably enhanced. 
For a significant proportionof such children, a MOund service plan will be 
long-term foster family care. 

The implications of the San Mateo County findings seem to reflect the 
situation count ry-wide. 

1. A comprehensive survey of the literature and examination of current 
practices makes it clear that a high proportion of the children presently 
in the foster family care system are from minority groups. Nor was there 
found any compelling reasons to think that the supply of minority children, 
both those who are newcomers to the child welfare services network and those 
who have been in foster care for some tine, will diminish so appreciably in 
the near future that all will be placed in good adoptive homes. 

2. Even if subsidized adoption helps to narrow the gap and is found to 
be "as good as" regular adoption. It remains to be seen whether subsidized 
adoption is "as good as" permanent and long-term foster care for those 
children who need that solution. 

3. It is the social and emotional qualities of home life that are crucial 
to the maximum development of all children—qualities that must be present 

in all homes^ no matter how they are labelled. Those who work with families 
and children know that it is not invariably true that a positive correlation 
exists between legal security and the degree to which these qualities are in 
fact present. After all, it is the most legally binding relationships that 
generate the need for substitute homes. Nor is is certain that financial 
compensation, per se— to own parents for maintaining the home for the child, 
to adoptive parents to help them adopt, to permanent and long-term foster 
parents to help them become adoptive parents — will assure these qualities 
any more than pajTiients to good foster parents to remain good foster parents. 

The implication is that for some years to come, it will be necessary to 
have an increasing variety of services for children and families; that planned 
long-term foster family care should be available as one service among many ; 
and that the quality of service, its planned nature and making services 
available and accessible when needed are the crux. 
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IMPLICATIONS CONCKRNING I-DUCATION AND TIUINING OF SOCIAL WORKERS 

The undergraduate social work curriculum in operation at San Francisco. 
. a curriculum approved by the Council on Social Work Education in 1971. 

L"''"^"' ^""^ °^ directed field instruction with engage- 

ment in direct service activities. Given this curriculum, the Project find- 
ings imply that only somewhat more than a third of the students can be ade- 
quately prepared to beam professional practice (in Project context, in child 
welfare). If, however, the number of hours of directed field instruction are 
increased to at least 300-400, as the Council's 1973 guidelines require, it 
is likely that almost twc-thirds of the students could be prepared for such 
practice. From the experience gained in this Project, it appears that the 
Council's new directives on field work are sound. 

At the same time. Project findings imply that more than a third of the 
current graduates are not and never will be able to undertake professional 
social work practice. This is not ^surprising under admission requirements 
such as at San Francisco, where any titudent who has a C average and who 
states that he wishes to major in social work, must be admitted. Apparently, 
not everyone who thinks that he will make a good social worker can in fact 
become one— a lack of congruence that undoubtedly operates in every profession, 

The above underscores the soundness of positions taken at the Allenberry 
Colloquium in regard to "entry and exit visas in baccalaureate social work": 

...the tendency was for an openness around admission along 
with a desire for an opportunity to engage the student be- 
fore he is admitted. On the question of exit, the matte 
is different, ., .undergraduate social work educators are 
the gatekeepers. They must decide who is competent to enter 
the profession of social work and who is not, .,. Whether 
we permit the student to complete the program or ask him to 
leave, this action ought to be based on the student's per- 
formance in our curriculum and according to our criteria for 
performance. We should not get caught up in the student's 
unconscious problems (47:65), 

The question that needs to be answered is whether undergraduate social 
work education should continue "the tendency. . for an openness around admis- 
^h^^^^°^^1^°K ^"^^r^"" ^ supposedly rigorous selection procedure (assuming 
that it will be permitted to do so by the institutions in which it is lodged). 
Rigorous selection-to reduce waste of scarce resources, human and financia]-- 
would be desirable, provided a reliable method to achieve it could be found. 
To our knowledge, such a method has yet to be devised by the social sciences. 
Note that the only factor of predictive value derived in this study-and not 
a consistent one-was grade point average. Diversified grading standards, 
however, limit its usefulness as an admission criterion. 

A ^1°^^""^ findings, for example, indicate that while not all undergraduate 
students were tound capable of rendering professional services in child 

T^Ia^"^^*^ fu^^f ^^^^ l^^^^y had the more rigorous stan- 

dards of the Project been applied to graduate students involved in comparable 

(uiL^gr^SuItellro^e^ri '/'''''7 ''''' '''''''' ^^^^^-^ h^^— 
cne ^unneigradtiate) Project and a graduate school of social work underlines 
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the limited standards by which students are assessed in many schools. Such 
practices may provide some momentary satisfaction for a student about his 
grades, but they are not likely to lead him on to seek to improve his prac- 
, tice. If, as was found, over 70% of first year graduate students received an 
A in their first semester of field work, it might be assumed that this re- 
sulted from either a rare and unusual student group or from indulgent field 
instructors, AcquainLance with the school leads us to believe that the latter 
is the case, (Therms reason to believe that some undergraduates also raise 
their grades througlr faculty beneficence, while others can barely maintain an 
acceptable grade point average because of high faculty standards.) 

On balance, it appears that undergraduate programs must continue an open 
admission policy. At the same time, however, there should be some experiment- 
ation with placing students in field work in the last semester of their 
junior year, rather than waiting for the senior year, as is usually the case 
now. This would allow those students demonstrating poor potential for 
social work to modify their career choices without trauma. The Project 
demonstrated that it is quite possible to assess student potential for social 
work during one semester (4,5 months) of field instruction. 

Our findings make clear that for many students a major b.^-^ck to becoming 
professionals is that they lack the basic tools for doing business, so to 
speak. This is especially evident when it comes to expressing their thoughts 
in a clear, orderly manner and, in some instances, in expressing their 
thoughts at all, i.e., to write and speak in proper English, 

To what extent the social work curriculum can or should become involved 
in correcting a lack of basic foundation depends somewhat upon the urgency 
of need for trained manpower in the social services. For social work schools 
to turn out Improperly prepared candidates would seem to be an unacceptable 
solution in any event. Given the need to use the final two undergraduate 
years intensively and productively if the student is to become a professional , 
it is doubtful that any of this time can or should be used Lo teach or re- 
train students to read and write basic English (or to do the simple arith- 
metic which often is needed in handling client financial problems) • It is 
also doubtful that social work educators should expend their time in teach- 
ing basic education skills. 

Project findings also imply that in addition to helping students develop 
the counseling abilities needed 'o engage clients to deal with interpersonal 
and other problems, it Is equally essential to teach them to be consciously 
goal-orientcid — to avoid enmeshing themselves in psychological niceties and 
sterile perfectionism to the point of becoming ineffectual or inert. A 
goal-oriented philosophy applied to child welfare underscores, among other 
things, the primordial importance of making decisions on behalf of children 
early in their placement careers— decisions that are usually difficult and 
often unpleasant. It is also likely to cut down on time-wasting techniques, 
indiscriminate resort to professional supports, and resentment against 
reasonable demands to show movement toward agreed-upon goals. 

It Is not easy to teach students to examine all the possible service 
alternatives for each child, to direct their efforts toward meeting the 
child *s genuine needs— rather than doing only what they perceive as being 
agency policy, or supervisory preference, or making abstract judgments about 
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one type of : ervlco being "hotter" than another, or remaining neutral and 
thus allowing the continuation of status quo. This calls for initiative and 
knowledge, ability to educate foster parents in regard to alternative plans 
. for each child, and for advocacy. Some students are inclined to confine 
their activities to a narrow, over-individualized, approach; others tend to 
do nothing because they believe that nothing can be done unless society is 

restructured." To help students attain a balance between genuinely individ- 
ualized service, and, at the same time, show them the way to broader social 
change, is a challenge constantly besetting field work instructors and 
supervisors. 

Learning is more manageable and more meaningful for the student when he 
relates to a given area of service and when his peers are working in the 
same area. At the same time, we were able to integrate specialized child 
welfare knowledge into broader social work service areas. For example, in 
child placement work, it is essential to know and understand how to work 
with famiJ^-s— and all that this implies in regard to the entire social 
fabric an- the resources that society has developed (or failed to develop) 
to assis.. families in carrying out their evolving functions. Our experience 
implies that students learn better when field instruction is "specialist"— 
rather than "generalist"— oriented . 

IMPLICATIONS CONCERNING ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF CHILD WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

Findings in relation to the service delivery system in child welfare make 
clear that the problems which currently cause it to be cumbersome, slow and 
ineffective may be substantially eliminated by the application of modern and 
dynamic management techniques. The model of service delivery which we propose 
and which incorporates such techniques, has a great deal to offer toward 
improving service delivery. What is needed is intelligent experimentation 
with this model, to test it in real life, to modify it as necessary, and to 
use it effectively. 

A crucial element in this model, one that has been tested already in 
many settings, is the team concept of manpower utilization. There is every 
reason to believe that substituting this concept for the currently prevalent 
hierarchical pattern, with its demonstrated weaknesses, will result in signi- 
ficant improvements in the quality of services and in an appreciable increase 
in caseload capacity. The team model has Important implications for the 
education of social workers. They must be taught how to participate in a 
team atmosphere— with all that this implies in knowledge and appreciation of 
basic team management concepts and the ability to apply them appropriately. 
In* addition to "human growth and environment," social workers must learn how 
to manage their workloads, how to use their time for most effective results, 
how to keep current in regard to the progress of each case within their 
jurisdiction, and how to utilize feed-back as a constructive tool in the 
movement toward goals. Management skill will need to be recognized just as 
client relationship skill has been. 

Underlying the new service model is the concept of dynamic management. 
Social services agencies vary widely in the extent to which they have employed 
modern management techniques. A dynamic management approach implies that 
administration is not stabilisied but alert to new developments and to new 
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requirements. As a minimum, it is necessary to clearly define the mission 
of the agency, establish the policies and goals needed to accomplish, the 
mission, and organize operations for maximum effectiveness and coordination 
of effort. Such a system also must include a functional management control 
system to plan, program and budget for effective use and control of resources. 



Perhaps the major implication of the findings of this Project is that 
the social servic^i establishment-^seen as a dynamic whole composed of clients 
needing services, of staff qualified to provide services, and delivery 
systems that employ modern methods to obtain maximum use of the resources 
available for service delivery—must be willing to face the expanding require- 
ments of the 1970s. Services for children must include more of those actually 
needed; social work education must produce more competent practitioners with 
varied needed levels of skill, and who know how to work with others in a 
collegial relationship; and service delivery systems must incorporate modern 
management techniques and organizational patterns that will achieve desired 
results. Tools to accomplish these things are already available. The need 
is to use the tools at hand imaginatively, guided by a philosophy that 
recognizes that new requirements demand new methods and new ideas for improved 
services* 
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APPENDIX A: 



BLACK ADOPTION: ISSUES AND POLICIES - 
AN ANALYTIC REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Placement in adoption of minority group children has included Blacks, Puerto 
Ricans, American Indians, Orientals, Latin Americans, Mexicans, Vietnamese, 
and children of mixed racial backgrounds. This review of the literature concen- 
trates on black adoption and traces its development in the post-World War II era.* 
The fragmentary and inconclusive nature of some of the materials that are analyzed 
is a reflection of the fact that there is a "lack of a solid information system for 
the child welfare field"— lack of "sound, up-to-date data on characteristics of 
children in care, services being offered, and the functioning of the system..."** 



THE 1945-1960 PERIOD 

Marked efforts on behalf of black children in need of adoption began after 
1945 (2,3,7,12-26) and were intensified in the aftermath of the National Adoption 
Survey of the Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) and the National Confer- 
ence on Adoption in 1955. The following was a key Survey findings 

... a much smaller percentage of Negro children is adopted 
than white children, and. . . the majority of Negro placements 
may be done independently and without recourse to official 
court action. (There is) little doubt that many more non-white 
children are in need of adoption services than the actual number 
adopted. ...Because of the paucity of (adoptive) homes, those 
who are accepted for adoptive placement remain under care 



* Some materials used here do not separate black from other nonwhite children. 
The U.S. Children's Bureau estimates that about 60 percent of nonwhite adoptive 
children are black. 

*♦ Jenkins, Shirley. Priorities in Social Services} A guide for PhtlanthrQPio 
Funding. Vol. h CMld Welfare in New York City (New York{ Prager Publishers, 
1971), 33. 
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almost twice as long, on the average, as most other 
children. Therefore, they require more time and ex- 
pense to serve (8:9-11). 

Following the National Conference on Adoption, several additional projects 
were established in various parts of the country for the purpose of discoverii^ 
whnt conditions were hampering the placement of minority children and for devel- 
oping new techniques and more imaginative approaches to recruitment of adoptive 
homes (1,4,5,6,9,11). 

On the whole, the results of these efforts were quite disappointing. A 1955 
comparison of the situation of whUe and black children noted that "the ratio of 
white applicants for every white infant available for adoption was estimated as 
high as 8:1 and rarely lower than 2:1, but the ratio of available Negro children 
to Negro applicants was (estimated as) 10-20:1" (8:9). A 1959 study in New York 
State of children of all age groups available for adoption indicated that there were 
35 nonwhite children for every available adoptive parent; in contrast, there were 
only two white children for each waiting family (10:27). Thus, the shortage of 
adoptive homes for minority children remained critical. 



THE 1960-1970 DECADE 
Quantitative aspects: 1955-1969 

U.S. Children's Bureau data show that during the 5-year period 1958-62, 
adoptions of white children ranged from over 19,000 to more than 23,000 whereas 
only between 1,685 and 2,518 non-related adoptions of nonwhite children occurred. 
The latter, however, had the highest net amount of change— 42.5% for the five 
years. These two c.spects of the quantitative situation brought about the fact that 
in the decade 1955-65, the percentage of nonwhite adoptions increased more than 
that of white adoptions, but agencies were still unable to find enough adoptive 
families for nonwhite children, so that the largest segment of unplaceable children 
continued to belong to minority groups. 

For the years 1962-64, inclusive, the number of nonwhite children placed for 
adoption represented approximately 10% of all children so placed. In 1965, more 
than 57% of all children born out of wedlock were nonwhite; but only 9% of the 
total number of unrelated adoptions Wv re of nonwhite children (28:1). As a result, 
minority children continued to bt over-represented among those waiting to be 
taken out of shelters, and among those living out their childhood in institutions and 
foster homes. Writing in 1966, for example,. Garrett drew the following pictures 

... a large proportion of the children crowding the cities' 
'temporary shelters' are children from minority groups— 
especially Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and other Spanish- 
speaking Americans. ...In the Washington, D.C. shelter, 
97 percent of the chUdren are Negro. About 70 percent 



of the children awaiting placement in New York City 
belong to minority ethnic groups. In Richmond, Virginia, 
the number of Negro children in foster care increased 
164 percent in the eight years ending July 1, 1964, as 
compared with a 60 percent increase in white children in 
foster care (30:3). 

In 1969, of the eligible white children, 71% were placed in adoptive homes; 
the comparable percentage for nonwhite children was 31 (31:489). A CWLA survey 
showed that in 1969, for every 100 white children awaiting adoption there were 116 
prospective adoptive homes, whereas for every 100 nonwhite children, there were 
39 such homes (27). In that year, only 11% of the children adopted in the United 
States were nonwhite (29). 

Efforts by the Social Work Profession to Increase and Improve Adoptive Services 
for Black Children 

In the face of these poignantly unsatisfactory facts, the social work profession 
redoubled its efforts to find permanent homes for minority children.* These 
efforts gathered momentum throughout the 1960s and have been continued into the 
1970s. ** 

ARENA. The Adoption Resource Exchange of North America was established 
in 1967 by CWLA as a clearing house to help agencies in the United States and 
Canada to place children with special needs (33). It was developed as an addi- 
tional resource for state and regional exchanges (by 1967 there were 42 such 
exchanges, operated for the most part by State departments of public welfare) as 
well as for individual adoption agencies. ARENA'S plan to bring together would-be 
adoptive parents and children awaiting adoption, living in different parts of the 
continent, grew out of the success of the League's American Indian Project, initi- 
ated in 1958 and financed by the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, which had placed 



♦ While attempting to find more homes, child welfare workers were also con- 
cerned to reverse the finding that "given the essential attributes which make for 
competent parents, the applicant who is offered, and accepts, the child with 
special needs is very likely to be the applicant with marginal eligibility as an 
adoptive parent" (Kadushin, Alfred, "A Study of Adoptive Parents of Hard-to-Place 
Children," S ocial Casework. XLIII, No. 5, May 1962), 233. Child welfare workers 
were also cognizant of the finding that "Racial background very definitely affect(s) 
placements, both the success In finding homes for the children and the success of 
the placement after It was made" (Nordlle, Esther and Reed, Sheldon, "Follow-up 
on Adoption Counseling for Children of Possible Racial Admixture," Child Welfare, 
XLI, No. 7 (September 1962), 304. 

** To some extent the gathering momentum of these efforts was probably spurred 
by social critics who assailed agency adoption policies and concepts. See, for 
example. Dr. M. David Kirk, Shared Fate; A Theory of Adoption and Mental Health 
(New Yorkt The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964); and Pearl Buck, Children for 
Adoption (New York: Random House, 1965), 
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400 Indian Children with white adoptive parents, * The ARENA ''operation was 
seen also as a way to help raise the level of adoption practice for all children. 
It was seen as a mechanism that would broaden the perspective of agencies 
through their contacts with other agencies. A desirable standardization of 
practices and procedures was anticipated. It was also envisioned that one func- 
tion of ARENA would be to identify legal barriers that block or hinder interstate 
placement and to work toward eliminating them" (32:1). 

'^Quasi-Adoption. This program was initiated in 1964 by the Children's 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania after 15 years of experimentation in attempting to 
achieve a higher number of adoption placements for black children- Writing in 
1966 Lawder described the origin of this program as foUov/s: 

("Quasi-adopion") grew out of a growing community concam 
over the emotional damage mounting in the many Negro infants 
and young children who, because there were no homes for them, ' 
remained for excessive lengths of time in the Philadelphia 
General Hospital and the temporary shelters of the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Welfare. At the sme time, (her agency) 
was receiving applications for children from families who were 
neither prospective adoption applicf^nts nor prospective foster 
parents in the conventional sense (37:11-12). ...These families 
Sciid they could not endure the heartache of separating from a 
child in whom they had invested so much. When the possibility 
of adoption was explored with these families, various reasons, 
economic and psychological, were given for preferring foster 
care. Among (these) reasons. .. financial uncertainty and anxiety 
about legal responsibility for the child predominated (34:2). 

These "quasi-adoption" parents were given assurance that the agency's total 
services were available to help child and family grow together and that, should 
they delay in deciding about adoption, they could be reclassified as permanent 
foster parents and continue to receive payment for the child's expenses. The 
agency was able to report encouraging results in 1967 (35:45) and 1968 (36:583) t 
namely, doubling at a relatively small cost the number of homes available for 
the permanent placement of black children. 



A more detailed study, comnaring the outcomes of the traditional and the 
quasi-adoption program in this agency, was published in 1971. Included were 60 
"traditional'* families with 63 children, and 63 "quasi-adoption" families with 71 
children. An important finding was the following: 

Literature about the American Indian Project includes the following: Lyslo, 
Arnold, "Adoptive Placement of American Indian Children with Non-Indian Families: 
The Indian Adoption Project,'* Child Welfare, XL, No. 5 (May 1961), 4-6} Fanshel, 
David, "Indian Adoption Project," Child Welfare, XLIII, No. 9 (November 1964), 
486-88} and David Fanshel, Far From the Reservation: The Trans racial _A^^^^ 
of American Indian Children (Metuchen, New Jersey: Scarecrow Press, 1972) • 



The parents in the quasi -adoption program were older, were less 
secure economically, and had less education and fewer job skills. 
The children placed with them, as compared witn those placed in 
traditional adoption homes, had had more foster home placements, 
longer stays in institutions and shelters during infancy, more abuse 
and more neglect. Nevertheless, there were no statistically signi- 
ficant differences In the functioning of the two groups of parents 
nor in that of the two groups of children (34:73-74). 

Long-Term and Permanent Foster Family Care. Unable to find adoptive homes 
for all of the black children who needed them and/or unable to free for adoption 
some who would benefit by It, many agencies developed long-term and permanent 
foster family care. For example, Spence-Chapln Adoption Service Initiated a spe- 
cial project to provide such care. In August 1962, "to dependent children In the 
well-baby wards of hospitals and In shelters— children who would otherwise be home- 
less. The Agency wished to insure, by placing these children In early Infancy and 
by using a family-centered approach, that most of them would be so absorbed by 
the selected families that they would grow up In these homes. Their adoption by 
the selected families was not the Agency's primary goal. At the same time, the 
Agency assumed that adoption would be a probability for some..." (39:167). 

As a matter of fact, a study covering the first six years of the project show- 
ed that of the 1,211 children accepted by September 1968, 21.6% had been adopted. 
This was a very high adoption rate: In the country as a whole, less than 10% of the 
nonwhlte children born out of wedlock were adopted. In New York City In 1965, only 
8.6% of children under 16 years of age were discharged from foster care through 
adoption, and for New York State, the comparable percentage was 5.5 (39:170). The 
Increase In the proportion of Spence-Chapln's project children placed In adoption 
rose steadily: from five children In 1962 who constituted 5% of all those received 
Into the project in that jear, to 54 children In 1967 who constituted 19% of the 
received children In that year (38:207). 



Subsidized Adoption. This Is an arrangement by which a social agency makes 
financial payments to a set of adoptive parents beyond the point of their legal con- 
summation of the adoption. Subsidies are of three general types: those for specific 
services, such as medical care, legal services, or special education; tlme-llmlted 
subsidies to be agreed upon by the family and the agency to help absorb the costs 
of transition Into a family with an additional member; and long-term subsidies In 
the form of monthly payments until the child Is grown (40;43:4). A 1969 study sug- 
gested that subsidized adoption provides considerable potential financial saving In 
comparison with the costs of lotjg-term foster care. (41). New York was the first 
state to pass a subsidized adoption law In 1968 (45;46;47). By 1969, four states had 
approved the use of public funds for subsidized adoption; by ig^S, 22 states had 
done so (44:35). 

Subsidized adoption strives to combine the best features of permanent foster 
care and adoption. The family gains the legal status of adoption, but the agency or 
state continues some type of subsidy. The parents have all the legal rfghts of regu- 
lar adoption, but retain the Income and other services, as necessary, from the 
agency. 
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As yet, systematic investigation is lacking on many questions. * For 
example: Are f.he outcomes of subsidized adoptions superior to those of foster 
care? Should a subsidized adoption program be accompanied by casework 
counseling? Should there be limits on amount of subsidy and the length of 
time it is granted? Should there be a plan for periodic review? According to 
Gallagher, experience has shown that eligibility requirements pertaining to income 
of a family should not be specifically indicated but determined on an individual 
basis. The amount of subsidy should be flexible— not an exact dollar amount. 
Full costs for treatment of medical problems existing prior to adoption should 
be included in subsidy agreements, unless community resources can provide the 
needed treatment (44:35). 

Experience gained so far also indicates that in some instances what were 
formerly "impossible" adoptions are now possible, the subsidy being one of the 
most important factors in the success of the adoption (50). In Maryland, the 
subsidized adoption program is proving beneficial in providing adoptive homes 
for handicapped children and children of minority or mixed race (48). Speaking 
in 1971, Watson reported that the number of subsidized placements was still 
small, "but if they represent adoptive homes for children who \MDuld otherwise 
not have them, the results are encouraging" (49:272). At that time, his count 
(probably not a complete one) suggested that over 600 such adoptions had been 
approved. By January 1972, 300 children had been adopted by their former 
foster parents under subsidy in New York alone. 

Watson noted that although the wording of the legislation varies widely, 
certain common elements are present; namely, the subsidy is for the purpose of 
obtaining an adoptive home for a child who would otherwise not have one; there 
is a ceiling on the amount of the subsidy, in most instances related to tho. 
foster oare payment scale; nonsubsidized adoption must have been explored first; 
the subsidy is never intended as full reimbursement for the care of the child, 
but as a supplement to the family budget to help make adoption possible; periodic 
reviews of each subsidy plan are required; families adopting with a subsidy must 
meet all the requirements for any family approved for adoption, with the ex- 
ception of adequate finances; the thrust of the legislation seems directed toward 
converting into adoptive placements those situations in which a child is rooted 
in a satisfactory foster family that has been financially unable to adopt. Watson 
believes that there are children in every state who can benefit from a subsidy 
program and that each state should have one. 

At the same time Watson took the position that subsidized adoption alone is 
not going to place all of the children who wait and that it should be only one of 
the creative approaches that agencies ought to try in their efforts to assure each 
child a permanent home. Essentially the same position is taken by Andrews in 



* The impact of subsidy upon the adoption of black and/or racially mixed 
children is currently being studied by the Department of Children and Family 
Services of the State of Illinois under a grant from the U. S. Children's 
Bureau. 
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her discussion of decision-making that selects subsidized adoption as an alterna- 
tive to long-term foster care. For her subsidized adoption is one of ten to 
twelve options available to children in a given community. She emphasizes that 
not all adoptions, whether traditional, subsidized, or quasi, are successful 
transplants. She writes as follows: 

In the experience of many practitioners, adoption does not 
always work out better than long-term foster care; ...There 
may be situations in which a careful evaluation of a family's 
circumstances warrants payment of a subsidy after legal 
adoption but there ib. also a danger that in the continuing effort 
to reduce long-term foster care* more will be expected of 
subsidized adoption than it can offer (42:198,200). 

While it is as yet too early to judge the effect of New York's 24-Month 
Review Law passed in 1971, the expectation is that it will increase adoption of 
black children— especially by their black foster parents. It requires a 24-month 
court review for children in foster care and offers the. court four alternatives: 
(1) directing that foster care be continued; (2) directing that the child be returned 
to the natural parents; (3) directing that the agency institute a proceeding to 
legally free the child for adoption; and (4) directing that the child who Is legally 
freee be placed for adoption in the foster family home where he resides or has 
resided or with any other person or persons. It seems reasonable to assume 
that adoption of some children under alternatives (3) and (4) might be speeded 
up or accomplished with subsidy.* 

Single Parent Adoptions . Legal adoption by single parents (unmarried, 
widowed, or divorced) has also been gaining ground, especially for certain 
groups of hard-to-place children which Include minority youngsters. ARENA 
reports that the 1971 applicants Included more single-parent applicants than the 
1969 group: In 1969 there were 208 two-parent families, six female-only appli- 
cants and one male-only applicant (3.3%); the comparable figures for 1971 were 
743, 57 and 5 (7.7%) (102:10). No laws in any state prohibit adoption by single 
adults. Although there s no central tabulation of the total number of such 
placements, according to Costln, social agencies in at least ten states and the 
District of Columbia have placed adoptive children with single adults or have 
publicized their willingness to accept applications from single adults (51:389). 
Kadushln reports that "Currently, ...agencies have moved from a stance of 
automatically rejecting the one-parent applicant to a highly qualified willingness 
to explore such applications in specific Instances" (53:264). 

* In 1971, New York City devised a system of incentive payments "for increas- 
ing desired exits frcm foster care:" the City is paying private agencler $400 for 
each child discharged home after more than a year In foster care, and $1,000 
for each hard-to-place child adopted, "if the number of such adoptions arranged 
In a year is greater than the agency's previous 3-year average" (Fanshel, David 
and Etigene B. Shinn, Dollars Md Sense in the Foster Care of Children. A Look 
at Cost Factors. (New York: CWLA, 1972), v. 
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One of the obvious advantages of single parent adoptions is seen as the 
meeting of needs of some children now denied adoption, although it cannot be a 
decisive answer for the hard-to-place child. A generally encouraging report 
from Los Angeles states that the motive for adoption by single parents "was 
what they could do for a child rather than what the child could do for them. " 
The author of this report concludes as follows: 

The best plan for one. child with special needs may be 
a uingle person who is especially qualified to meet those 
needs. A better plan for another child, who feels secure 
with his foster parents, may be to encourage the foster 
parents to keep the child on an agreed-upon permanent 
basis or to grant them a subsidy so that they can afford 
to adopt the child (52:107). 

The Family Resources Program. A recently discussed Massachusetts 
program, while in some respects similar to the quasi-adoption approach, never- 
theless appears to have certain innovative features which place it in a separate 
category. 

According to Hegarty, "the concept of family resources attempts to bridge 
the gap between the families who are interested in children and apply to become 
foster parents, and the families who are interested in children and apply to 
become adoptive parents" (54:98). The aim is to minimize traditional distinc- 
tions between foster and adoptive parents, and to utilize the support of all the 
agency's resources, unified into an integrated program of service. The concept 
attempts to provide, writes Hegarty, "more flexible alternatives for children in 
need of permanent homes that fall short of offering -family ties established 
through legal adoption, ' but provide more permanence than traditional foster 
family care, which provides substitute family care for a planned period" (54:98). 

The program has been supported by the Massachusetts Foster Parents 
Association and the state's O pen Door Society because these organizations find 
that it aids in the quest for homes that can provide a sense of permanency for 
a child regardless of his legal status. Black children have benefited from it. 

Transracial Adoption. Although some agencies made some placements 
across racial lines during the 1950s, this practice came into prominence with the 
movement of hundreds of Korean children to the United States for placement with 
white families. As already noted, considerable success in placing nonwhite 
children with white families was also achieved in the American Indian Adoption 
Project. Transracial adoption of black children gained momentum by the middle 
of the 1960s— amounting to what some child welfare workers called "The Little 
Revolution" (73). Some of the agencies that urged transracial adoption for black 
children based their position on the following considerations: 
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Families who adopt across racial lines will face problems, 
but it is of far greater importance that this movement 
toward equality of all_ children regardless of race is not 
impeded by agencies. If social workers can contribute to 
the elimination of the conditions that separate races, they 
will influence the welfare of countless children (71). 

Standards for adoption service promulgated by the CWLA in 1968, reflecting 
positive reports from the field, had this to say about race: 

Racial background in itself should not determine the selection 
of a home for a child. It should not be assumed. . . that 
difficulties will necessarily arise if adoptive parents and 
children are of different racial origin (56:35). 

Placement of black children in white homes was facilitated through promo- 
tion by children's agencies and by associations formed for this purpose by lay 
persons. The Children's Service Centre of Montreal, Cnnada, which had 
pioneered in transracial adoptions since 1951, in 1958 began stressing the place- 
ment of black children and those of mixed racial background, having become 
aware of the growing number of such children who were legally available for 
adoption and yet living with foster families that would never adopt them (59). 
In 1962 the Open Door Society , an organization independent of the Centre, was 
chartered in Montreal. It called the First International Conference on Trans- 
racial Adoption in Montreal in June 1969 (60), and a Second such conference in 
Boston in November 1970. 

Similar developments occurred in the United States.. Open Door societies, 
modeled on the Montreal prototype, have been incorporated in many cities. By 
1969, there were 47 such organizations. One of their objectives has been to 
stimulate £^encies to recruit white applicants willing to adopt black children. 
The Third North American Conference on Adoptable Children was sponsored by 
the Open Door Society of Missouri and was held in April 1972 in that state. Its 
purpose "was to focus the attention of citizens throughout the continent on the 
plight of waiting adoptable children, continue the education of the public and 
professionals about the new trends in adoption, and call for specific, detailed 
£iction to increase opportunities for all children to have permanent families" (61). 

Other associations of lay persons interested in transracial adoption are 
exemplified by such organizations as Families for Inter-racial Adoption , started 
in Boston in 1967 with the objective of educating the black community about 
adoption, assisting agencies in establishing interracial adoption programs and in 
interpretation to the public, and sponsoring conferences (75). A Council on 
Adoptable Children has been formed in Ann Arbor (Michigan); in Detroit (Michi- 
gan), Homes for Black Children was initiated in 1969 by the Lutheran Children's 
Friend Society. A transracial adoptive parents organization, the National Council 
of Adoptive Parents, is active in Teaneck (New Jersey). A Council on Adoptable 
Children, which publishes a Newsletter, fs operating In Washington, D.C. 
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Opportunity was oiganized by the Boys and Girls Aid Society of Oregon in 
1967. Since 1968 it has been carrying out annual surveys of children of minority 
heritage placed for adoption. Tha following table gives the picture for the years 
1968-70: 





1968 


1969 


1970 


Total black children placed 


3, 122 


4,336 


6,464 


Placements in black families 


2,389 


2,889 


4, 190 


Placements in white families 


733 


1,447 


2,274 


Number of agencies reporting 


194 


342 


427 



According to these figures, the percentage of black children placed in white 
families has continued to increase—from 23% in 1968, to 33 in 1969 and to 35 
in 1970. A comparison of the figures for the 228 agencies which reported in 
both 1969 and 1970 (but not in 1968) ahowed that in 1970 placements in black 
families increased by 22%, and in white families by 66%. This, in Opportunity's 
view, "indicates the ever increasing potential for opening more and more oppor- 
tunities for black youngsters through interracial adoption" (62). Reacting to the 
1969 findings, some researchers have pointed out that it is not possible to take 
these figures literally: the 1969 estimate was based on a 68% response, no de- 
tails were given about definitions of "mixed race" and "other nonwhite," and 
there was the possibility that the same placement could be reported by a state 
and a local agency, or by a public and a voluntary agency, or im more than one 
year. But, it was noted, the estimate reinforced a widespread impression that 
placements of nonwhite children with white parents have increased in recent 
years (57;76). 

The Illinois Department of Children and Family Services sponsored the 
formation of an Adoption Information Service early in the 1960s. By 1969 it was 
composed of sixteen metropolitan agencies, some of which accepted for place- 
ment children of mixed race (79). Transracial Adoptive Parents is an Illinois 
organization which provides speakers, arranges television appearances, and 
furnishes material to the news media— all directed toward increasing and 
facilitating the adoption of nonwhite children by white families. The Took County 
Department of Public Aid (Illinois) began to place black children with white 
families in 1965. No special recruitment drive was made but the possibility was 
explored with individual families. In evaluating prospective adoptive parents, 
requirements especially important Included compatible motivation, deep interest 
in family activities, ability to withstand community pressure, and courage to 
think and act independently (82). 

The lay groups described above stress the challenge and the potential self- 
fulfillment to be found in adopting minority children. As a result of their acti- 
vities, many agencies have changed their regulations in many ways to facilitate 
such adoptions. These families share common characteristics of self-confidence, 
self-awareness and a "light touch" that free them from tendencies toward ethno- 



centrism (58). Writing in 1971, Gallagher reported as follows: 

Trans-racial adoption has in recent years become an 
expanding resource for the placement of children for 
whom no adoptive parents of their own racial background 
have been found (74:50). 

An estimated 2,600 transracia! placements were made in 1971 (43). A 1972 
study addressed to discovering "whether couples who wish to adopt transracially 
are received as warmly as those who express interest in adopting children of 
their own race," showed "that agency representatives apparently approach the 
client who wants to adopt transracially in a positive manner" (81), 

This does not mean, however, that it is easy to find nonblack adoptive parents 
for black children. For example, of 36, 226 adoptive placements in California 
between 1964 and 1968, transracial adoptions represented only .005% (63:5). 
A 1970 study published the responses of 175 nonblack applicants (more than 200 
had been queried) as to their willingness to adopt an atypical child, defined as 
"not a white normal infant." Degrees and types of handicap were described, as 
were different ethnic categories and age levels. White 56% of the respondents 
were willing to adopt Spanish-American children and 52%, American Indian 
youngsters, only 2% indicated willingness to adopt children of black parentage. 
The author of this study suggests that parents should not be asked a general 
(juestion concerning willingness but should be questioned about specific types (67). 

So far, no evaluative studies on outcomes for black or mixed-raced children 
adopted by white parents have been reported in the literature. Falk's study, 
published in 1970, concentrated on comparii^ Caucasian couples who adopted 
within their race, and those who adopted transracially. He did report that 
"transracial parents have experienced little difficulty in their older children's 
acceptance of the transracially adopted child. " These parents reported few 
incidents of harassment. But "about two-fifths of the transracially adopted 
children who are in school have experienced some difficulties because of race" 
(70:88), A few studies of transracial adoptive parents have appeared. In 1963, 
Ethel Roskies, a Canadian psychologist, made a study of 100 part black children 
placed in white adoptive homes over a six-year period by the Children's Service 
Centre of Montreal. She found that the couples were far above avftrs^e in 
education, income and occupation. Two-thirds of them were professionals, 65% 
had graduate degrees and most had several children of their own. They were 
"detached" from their community and from their own parents with whom most 
had little contact. She found that one partner had changed religion in a high 
proportion of cases. Wives rarely worked outside the home and the parents 
were "deeply involved in the raising of their children..." (64). 

In 1965 , Pricke described twenty transracial adoptive parents as 
follows: 
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White couples who have adopted Negro children cannot 
be categorized on the basis of such factors as education, 
income, intelligence, sophistication, or geographic loca- 
tion. Nor are they. . . 'causey' people. Their motivation. . . 
is based on love for a child, not an involvement with racial 
problems. ...They are tremendously secure people who do 
not need constant community or larger family support to 
survive (73:96). 

In 1969, Priddy and Kirgan reported on 24 transracial ad' itive couples. 
They found that half of the husbands had post-graduate education as did 21% of 
the wives, and that 67% of the husbands were in professional occupations. Three- 
fourths of the wives were not working. Of the 21% who worked, all were in 
professional occupations. But the incomes of slightly more than half of the 
parents were under $10,000 annually. Priddy and Kirgan felt that these couples 
"are highly individualistic in their attitudes and ideas and are little concerned 
about what family or friends think about what they do" (63il3). The fact that 
70% of the couples said that they saw their own parents Infrequently or never, 
coincided with the Roskies and Fricke findings. However, in contrast to 
Fricke's statement that the transracial adoption program emerged within the 
"room-for-one-more" fami..y, over iialf of the couples studied by Priddy and 
Kirgan were beginning their famiiiss by adopting mixed racial children rather 
than adding to their families (63:8). 

A study of transracial adoptions in Minnesota by St. Denis found that 
adoptive white parents of nonwhite children are "highly eligible" adopters accord- 
ing to the standards followed by the agencies at the time they were studied (65). 
This supports the Roskies and the Priddy-Kirgan findings. 



At the same time, dispute over the desirability of placing black children 
with white families has also gained momentum. Speaking at the Second Inter- 
national Conference on Transracial Adoption in 1970, Gallagher noted the 
emergence of two conflicting trends: on the one hand, a growing acceptance by 
white couples seeking to adopt black children; and on the other, opposition of 
some blacks to the placment of black children with white famlies. This oppo- 
sition appears to exist in different degrees. Fischer describes a successfiil 
program for recruiting black adoptive parents, started in 1969 with a black 
program director and two black social workers out of five. Only one placement 
was made with a white family. Fischer believes that his program "can recruit 
enough black families in Detroit to keep twenty social workers busy" and he 
pleads for more adequate funding and staff to attain this goal (72). A social 
worker In Nashville, Tennessee, writes that agencies should "stop fooling them- 
selves that there is something healthy about white parenthood for black children 
and. . . refocus their energies toward actively recruiting for black parents" 
(66:159). Roger Kahn of the National Urban League is quite harsh in his criti- 
cism of agency services in black adoptions, including staffing, and is deeply 
concerned about black identity for children raised in white families. He makes 
the following statement: 
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Virtually all the people on the boards and staffs of 
adoption agencies are white. They do not Involve 
black people in policy formulation or In day-to-day 
programming. They do not know the black community; 
they Insist on doing 'business as usual' and then are 
surprized when they find they cannot recruit black 
families for adoption. They do not reach the black 
community because they do not know It, and they per- 
petuate their Ignorance because, actually, they do not 
care about placing black children (77:160). 

According to Chestang, transraclal adoption "produces a number of pro- 
fessslonal questions with political and racial overtones" (68:100). He explains 
that In the black community a frequently posed question, and a valid one as far 
as he Is concerned Is: "Why would a white family, given the low status and 
endemic negative attitude toward blacks, want to adopt a black child?" He 
thinks that "the suspicion underlying the question stems from fears of cultural 
'genocide' on the one hand and concern for the child's Identity on the other." 
The danger to the child Is that he will lose contact with the black experience 
and Is likely to experience an Identity crisis throughout his life— he will be 
fragmented. The fact that the child Is defined as an alien In the white commun- 
ity and a traitor In the black community places him under such severe stress 
that he may not be able to withstand the tension. The white f ^nlly that adopts 
a black child Is likewise subjected to Inordinate stress since, Chestang main- 
tains, "the negative societal traits attributed to blacks are likely to be Inherited 
by the adoptive family, thereby subjecting the family to Insults, racial slurs, and 
ostracism." Chestang does not advocate abandonment of transraclal adoption — 
"these children. If they survive, have the potential for becoming catalysts for 
society In geucral"~but he does believe that In our society only black families 
can assure an environment In which there is optimal opportunity for growth, 
development, and Identification. 

A completely negative position was adopted by the National Association of 
Black Social Workers at Its conference In April 1972: "We have taken the posi- 
tion that black children should be placed only with black families whether In 
foster care or for adoption. Black children belong, physically, psychologically 
and culturally In black families In order that they receive the total sense of 
themselves and develop a sound projection of their future. ...We have commit- 
ted ourselves to go back to our communities and work to end this particular 
form of genocide..." Apparently, this position has been accepted by black child 
welfare administrators. In July 1972 they noted that black children placed In 
foster care and adoption need black homes In order to obtain the necessary 
black Identification and black experience, that these necessities cannot be taught 
by white parents, and that black experience cannot be learned outside of a black 
family. Only through genuine black experience can the black child gain security 
for himself and solidarity with his race. Only In this way can he avoid feelings 
of rejection by his own race or preoccupying himself with efforts to make up for 
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desertine: his race. A black child placed across racial lines is, in the view of 
these administrators, hindered from the start with racial problems which began 
generations ago. 

In opposition, we have the attitudes and experience of white adoptive 
parents. Writing in response to the Chestang article, one adoptive mother con- 
siders him "either prejudiced or poorly informed." She notes that "If any 
black blood means black child, his assumptions are especially appalling. Some 
tan-skinned children are as much black as white." And she asks "Is it obvious 
where they should be placed?" She also maintains that her "three teen-age bi- 
racial children share my feeling that. . . 'rejection and condemnation by friends 
and family' is totally unreal in our experience." A second mother believes that 
Chestang "seriously underrates white adoptive parents in a manner heavily 
suggestive of racism;" that he "is considerably dated in his observations. 
. . . For instance, he never mentions that white parents of black children through- 
out the country l ave organized into groups for several purposes, among which 
are education and that he fails to mention nhanging attitudes of both wMtes and 
blacks with respect to biracial adoption" (iS). 

In 1971 another white parent of nonwhite children, David Anderson, published 
an entire book on this subject (55). Among many of his observations, the 
following appear especially cogent: 

This, it seems to us, is the central point: whether a 
child has a true family or not is a lot more important 
than either the racism of some whites or the militance 
of some blacks. ...We agree that a strong sense of 
pride in black identity is important for all black people 
in America today, including our black children. But we 
do not believe ths.t black separatism is essential to strong 
black consciousness (178). 

For Mr. Anderson, in trans racial adoption, the fact of adoption is more im- 
portant than its transracial character. He quotes with approval the statement 
of Clayton Hagen that "...interracial adoption is not a matter of a white couple 
adopting a black child and attempting to give him an identity which is different 
from theirs. It is a matter of people removing the walls, the artificial lines, 
which separate people from each other." He hopes that "if families may 
flourish without racism, so, inevitably, may societies." 

In a recent statement, the committee on adoption and dependent care of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics warms that the primary goal of adoption— 
the welfare of the child—should not be overlooked "in our haste to get black 
children out of institutions and into adoptive homes." The committee goes on 
to say the following: 

. . . transracial adoption must allow the child a chance to 
grow up confident that, though he was not born into this 



family and may have external features that are different— 
as well as a different cultural heritage— he is loved and 
accepted for what he is, an individual. ...Unless we 
adhere to this goal, rather than to a social, humanitarian, 
psychologic, or other ego-strengthening motive of the parents, 
the child will surely be sacrificed to the popular movement of 
his day. . . . Although teaching the child black history and 
black culture and emphasizing the contributions of black 
people is important, the attitudes of the child's daily contacts 
will probably have more bearing on his adjustment than 
pictures of nationally known blacks hanging in his room (80). 

Given the controversial nature of transracial adoption— amounting indeed 
to a "Little Revolution" in child welfare— it was to be expected that the CWLA 
would revise its 1968 revised standards. In 1973, while affirming transracial 
adoption as "one means of achieving needed permanence for some children, " 
the newly developed standards assert that, "other things being equal in today's 
social climate, it is preferable to place a child in a family of his own racial 
background." The standards focus on the responsibility of agencies and 
communities to "expand* their own efforts to recruit more adoptive parents from 
minority groups through the development of different approaches." The back- 
ground statement notes that the "insidiously racist character" of societal forces 
must be taken into account when transracial adoption is considered. Parents of 
a race other than that of the child "must be prepared to help the chUd and them- 
selves with issues of cultural heritage and identity." Agencies have a responsi- 
bility to make help available to adoptive parents in this area (69:3). 

Agency Policies and Practices. Adoption of black children in the decade of 
the 1960s was undoubtecQy facilitated by changes in agency policies and practices 
that affected eJl_ adoptions. These changes swept away a considerable amount 
of deadwood in almost every aspect of practice. The adoption process was 
shortened. Requirements were modified in the direction of more flexibility 
regarding the age of the applicant, amount oi fee or method of payment, place- 
ment of children with couples who have other adopted children or children of 
their own, number of years applicants have been married, use of homes in 
which the adoptive mother works, or accepting this after an "adjustment period," 
"matching" of religion, omitting or being more flexible with regard to proof of 
Infertility (89). Intensive and critical scrutiny was also given to regulations 
governing Income and housing. Although revisions of policy varied from agency 
to agency and community to community, overall the movement was away from 
rigidly adhered-to requirements, and toward greater flexibility, while every 
effort was made not to compromise what was considered essential (87). 

A broadened definition of adoptability was developed: the primary purpose of 
adoption was seen as service that should help children who would not otherwise 
have a home of their own and who can benefit by family life. Practices were 
changed from considering applicants as resources for children to helping couples 
qualify for adoptive parenthood where possible (71id4). Agencies developed "a 
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positive philosophy" in regard to counseling with adoptive parents. This meant 
adapting the adoption study process to meet the interests of the clientsi to make 
it ••diagnostic, preparatory, and parent-educational." The stress was on sharing 
responsibility in planning for adoptive placement, "although each party must 
concur in the plan for placement. " The effort was directed toward planning "a 
wide range of activities of an individual or group nature that improves and 
increases the couple's potentiality for parenthood" (90:156). Families were 
••screened in" (88). Agencies introduced administrative innovations designed to 
change their image to a less forbidding and a more welcoming one (86), and 
redoubled their efforts to cope more effectively with such deterrents to adoption 
as fuzzy legislation in regard to termination of parental rights and lack of 
service to unmarried mothers (85:6). 

Certain findings, however, pointed to the need for additional, special 
adjustments and changes in policy and practice that affected adoption of black 
children specifically. Fanshel's 1957 study (5) determined that adoption was 
completed by only 18.8% of black applicants as compared with 40.4% of white 
applicants, substantiating the possibility that casework methods applicable to 
whites might require modifications in working with blacks. He found that the 
attitudes of adoption agencies and the white caseworkers' lack of knowledge of 
blacks were serious deterrents to the adoption of black children. Many black 
social workers pointed out that black families were not able to relate to long- 
existing agencies which were white dominated, white staffed, white oriented, set 
up for white couples. Others among them noted that it was not overt racism— 
though that was still present— that was the limiting factor in finding black homes, 
but rather the difficulty of achieving real communication between white workers 
and black applicants, and more basically, the inability of many agencies and 
workers to deal with black families in the context of their unique history. 

That these kinds of deterrents are not easily overcome is suggested by a 
1966 study which related workers' perceptions of applicants to final outcomes. 
It was based on reactions of staff and applicants in eight agencies: 87 workers 
and 398 applicant couples who initiated their applications in 1963. Eighty-eight% 
of the couples were white, 11% black, 1% asian-american, and less than 1%, 
racially mixed. Outcomes for black and white couples were as follows; 55% of 
the white and 49% of the black couples had been accepted; of those judged to be 
good prospects who withdrew, 11% were white and 24% were black; of those 
judged to be poor prospects who withdrew, 6% were white and 5% were black; 
27% of the white and 22% of the black couples had been rejected. This finding 
restated the earlier one: that good black prospects continue to be easily lost (83). 

SOCIAL FORCES THAT INFLUENCE BLACK ADOPTION 

Without minimizing the primordial importance for agency policies and 
practices to be further and vigorously modified in order to become more 
responsive to the need of black children for good adoptive homes, is it realistic 
to expect that the rate of nonwhlte adoptions can be increased so substantially 
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as to provide a permanent home for every child now waiting? Studies dealing 
with this question directly and indirectly, have produced answers that do not 
invariably agree either in substance or implications. 

In 1962, investigators interviewed black couples in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton to learn about their attitudes toward adoption (95). It was found that the 
respondents were informed about agency resources --they thought of agencies as 
the prime source of adoptive children, and expressed no great fear of involve- 
ment with them. The reasons for the lack of motivation to adopt seemed to be 
in the values of the successful urban black. A discussant of this study attributed 
the failure of middle-class blacks to adopt to socioeconomic factors as well as 
to the general insecurity engendered by the fact of their being blacks in a 
rejecting society. It was his conclusion that the adoption gap among blacks would 
be bridged only when the other gaps— housing, employment, education, health, 
and other aspects of social welfare standing in the way of total family security- 
had been bridged. But a 1964 publication challenged the assumption that as the 
number of black middle class families increases, the number of black adoptive 
families will also increase. The author noted that although "the upward climb 
from lower- to middle-class status (had) been achieved by a substantial number 
of Negroes in the period from 1950 to 1960," black middle-class continued not 
to be "as eager as had been assumed to become involved in the adoption process" 
(99:482). He suggested that in view of the situation of many children, and the 
dwindling resource of foster homes, child welfare ought to reconsider the role of 
the institution for child rearing. 

A 1962 study which investigated cultural factors in black adoptive parent- 
hood concluded that black adoptive parents can be expected to enjoy relatively 
high social status among nonwhites, and relatively low marital stability as 
compared with whites. It suggested that adoption standards regarding employ- 
ment of the mother as well as infertility may have to be relaxed. Girls may 
be easier to place than boys, and color may be a factor (101). 

One of the most penetrating analyses appeared in 1965. It revealed that 
when black families are compared with white families of the same income and 
educational and social status, the percentage of black families that adopted is 
as high as that of white families. Gtmp differences in the availability of 
adoption relate to income and family composition rather than to differences in 
attitudes toward adopting, and blacks are not less interested in adopting than 
are whites among those in a position to adopt, nor are they less informed about 
adoption, The authors concluded as follows: 

It is not necessary to wait for major changes in socio- 
economic conditions before attempting to increase the 
number of Negro adoptive homes . . . However, it is prob- 
ably unrealistic to expect a major increase in Negro 
adoption rates until major changes in socioeconomic 
conditions are well under way (98). 
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A similar position is voiced by Kadushin writing in 1967. Using 1962 data, 
he shows that in that year 11% of nonrelative adoptions in the United States were 
of nonwhite children, and 11.6% of the nation was nonwhite. Consequently, he 
notes, the problem is not one of lagging demand but of disproportionate supply 
because the ratfi of illegitimate nonwhite births is very much higher than the 
percentage of nonwhites in the country. He explained that if the child caring 
agencies were able to increase substantially the rate of nonwhite adoptions, and 
this become generally known, "there would in all likelihood be an increase in 
the percentage of nonwhite unmarried mothers who would offer the child for 
adoption. This, in fact, has been the effect of successful recruiting programs 
in some areas. Thus increased supply is likely to balance out increased demand 
and the adoption agencies would still be faced with the same problem" (93:489. 
491). 

On the basis of two series of studies concerning the urban middle-class 
black in relation to adoption, published in 1966, Fowler concluded as follows: 

For quite understandable socio-psychological reasons, rela- 
tively few economically secure, childless Negro couples 
appear to be interested in adopting eligible children at the 
present time. Seeking an emotionally secure place amid 
discriminatory practices, many of them had little energy 
left for the risks of parenthood. Thus, both series of 
studies imply that current efforts to persuade childless, 
middle-class Negro couples to adopt are not likely to be 
easily or massively successful in the immediate future (96:524). 

The research findings reviewed above suggest at least two sets of reasons 
why the black adoption rate is no higher than it is. One emphasizes the 
economic and social disadvantages of the black group as deterrents in this 
context and implies that when these disadvantages are removed, the adoption 
possibilities will improve. The other emphasizes the attitudinal components, 
as they are shaped by cultural and psychosocial factors, and implies that the 
removal of economic and social deterrents will not necessarily improve adoption 
possibilities. Implicit in both sets of reasons is the indication that black 
couples place such a high value on reaching and maintaining middle class status 
that they will not do anything that might jeopardize the attainment of this goal: 
specifically, while in movement toward middle class status or when this status 
is still new and fragile, black couples are not likely to be interested in adoption. 

Both directly and indirectly, these studies emphasize certain aspects of the 
social circumstances of black children and black families which exert a powerful 
influence on adoption. One is that the majority of adopted children are illegiti- 
mate. (In 1969, 89% of the children placed in adoption with non-relatives were 
illegitimate). The percentage of illegitimate black children available for adoption 
is larger than that of white children. During the years 1960-68, the illegitimacy 
rate (illegitimate births per 1,000 unmarried woman 15 to 44 years old) rose from 
21.6 to 24.4, but for white women it was 13,2 in 1968 as compared to 86.6 for 
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black and other races in that year. Nevertheless, this is a narrowed differen- 
tial than what prevailed earlier (94:113). In recent years, the r...e of nonwhite 
illegitimate birtlis has been decreasing while the white rate has been slowly 
increasing, but even if this trend continues it will take many years to alter the 
fact that "illegitimacy is more prevalent among Negroes than among any other 
ethnic group in America" (91:133). Garland notes that from a social welfare 
perspective, illegitimacy is a special minority group problem in urban areas 
(97:81). Social problems that appear to exist in localities where the illegitimacy 
rates are high are lack of education, few employment opportunities, poor 
housing, inadequate recreation, and low income. It should also be kept in mind 
that although fertility rates— live births per 1,000 women age 15 to 44— are 
generally declining, the rate among nonwhites exceeds that of whites: 115 as 
compared with i2 in 1968. But while at lower levels of education nonwhite 
women bear more children than vhite women, at higher levels they bear fewer 
than white women. 

Another social characteristic that influences a child's becoming available 
for adoption is whether or not he comes from an intact family. In 1971, 71.1% 
of nonwhite families were headed by a man; the proportion headed by women had 
been rising since 1950, from 17.6% in that year to 28.9% in 1971. Among white 
families, women have been household heads at a fairly constant rate of about 9%, 
although this rate went up from 9.1 in 1970 to 9.4 in 1971. In 1970, divorce 
and separation were the explanation for 48% of the nonwhite female family heads 
and 37% of the white. Black families headed by a woman accounted for about 
half of the increase in the number of black families since 1960. Also, the 
percent change, 1960-70, experienced by those families headed by a woman was 
greater than that for husband-wife families. Fewer than seven of every ten 
nonwhite children lived with both parents in 1970; this was true for more than 
nine of every ten white children. But at the middle and upper income levels, 
the percentage of black children living with both parents approaches that of 
white children. 

The extent of dependency among families may also influence children 
becoming available for adoption. By 1961, black families constituted 44% of all 
families receiving ,»id to Families with Dependent Children. Black families 
being larger, 1,112,106 children in the program in 1961 were black; 1,165,308 
children were white. One of very ten white children reaching the age of eighteen 
in 1963— and six out of every ten nonwhite children— had at some time in their 
life been supported by this program. Of the white children being helped, 72% 
lived in rural, nonfarm areas; 75% of the black children aided were in central 
cities.* Nation-wide, two-thirds of all dependent children have been abandoned 
by their fathers (lOO). That dependency patterns are not easily altered is 
underscored by the fact that at present, 43% of the over two million families 
who receive both cash assistance and social services under the AFDC program 

By 1970, blacks constituted 21% of the population in central cities, 28% of 
the population in cities of two or more million persons, and only 5% of the 
population in suburban areas. 
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are black. The great majority are without fathers, and their mothers are 
handicapped by deficient education and limited job skills and work experience. 
Both parents and children are younger today, on the average, than those who 
received help in previous years (92). 

An aspect that must be taken into consideration in adoption potential is the 
lower economic position of nonwhites. Median family income of black and other 
races, in 1970, was about $6,520, about 50% higher than in 1960. The ratio of 
black and other races to white median family income was 64% in 1970, a signi- 
ficant Increase from the 53% ratio in 1961-63. The increase was preceded by a 
decade in which there had been no significant narrowing of the income differen- 
tials. In 1960, 9% of all families of black and other races had incomes whose 
purchasing power exceeded $10,000 in 1969 prices; by 1970, this percentage rose 
to 24. The increases for whites rose from 27% in 1960 to 49% in 1969. 
Husband-wife families, both black and white, tend to have incomes approximately 
double those of families headed by a woman. The median income in 1969 of 
black families headed by women was $3,340, compared with $5,500 for white 
families headed by women. The number of whites and blacks below the low 
income level rose between 1969 and 1970, but in 1970 was considerably below that 
of a decade before. About one-third of the black population and 10% of the 
white population were in the low income group in 1970, compared with more than 
half of the black population and 18% of the white, ten years before. A large 
proportion of the families with low incomes was headed by people at work. In 
1969, six out of every ten black men and five out of every ten white men, who 
were heads of low income families were employed. The majority of people 
below the low income level did not receive public assistance or welfare payments 
in 1969. In that year, about 45% of the low income black families and about 
21% of low income white families received public assistance (94:114). 



THE DECADE O!?' THE 1970s 

Quantitative Aspects. What have been the quantitative results of the 
strenuous and diversified efforts in the 1960s to improve and increase adoption 
for black children? 

In 1970, 21,000 of the 175,000 children adopted were black or belonged to 
other minority races. These children represented 12% of all adoptions, 12% of 
nonrelative adoptions, and 12% of relative adoptions. In relation to all adoptions, 
this represented a rise of 3% since 1957; to all nonrelative adoptions, a rise of 
4% since 1957; to relative adoptions, a rise of 2% since 1957 (104:2, Table 11). 
Thus, some progress has been made, but not enough to change the situation 
appreciably for nonwhite children. Of the 21,000 nonwhite adopted children, 
14,600 were black— less than 8.4% of all adopted children. This slow progress, 
especially for black children, is highlighted by additional data. 

Grow and Smith reported that in 1969-70 there was an 11% decrease In 
white children accepted for adoption services, in contrast to an 18% increase In 
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nonwhite children accepted. For this period, there was an increase of 2% in 
white and an 18% increase in nonwhite applications. Nevertheless, these authors 
noted, during 1969-70 the black child had a smaller chance of being adopted: 90% 
• of all adoptions were white, although 60% of children lx)rn out of wedlock were 
nonwhite (109). 

Data for the first six months of 1971 from 50 voluntary and eight public 
CWLA member agencies indicated a 25% decrease from the number accepted for 
adoption in 1970. However, the decrease is accounted for solely by a drop of 
32% in the number of white children which occurred in both public and voluntary 
agencies. The number of nonwhite children accepted for adoption increased 11%, 
with all of the rise occurring in public .igencies. This may indicate that as 
time goes on, a greater proportion of black natural parents will feel free to 
offer their children for adoption. There were 148 white homes approved per 
100 white children accepted for adoption and 71 nonwhite homes approved per 100 
nonwhite children— a large increase from 1970 to 1971; about 40% in both public 
and voluntary agencies (107:510). 

Yet, it is undeniable that the scope of the problem of black children waiting 
for adoption is extensive and serious in many communities. For example, the 
District of Columbia General Hospital (the municipal hospital in Washington, D.C.) 
noted a steady rise in the number of well infants as "boarders"— from 130 in 
1963 to 154 in 1969. A study attributed this "problem of 'Infant boarders' to the 
fact that In Washington, where most of the abandoned children are black, .few 
adoptive homes for black children are available through social service channels 
and foster homes are scarce because of the Inadequacy of payments for care. . . 
Seven of the ten other hospitals (In other cities) surveyed reported Infant 
boarder problems similar to D.C. General's" (108:77). 

Further insight into what can be expected In the 1970s Is furnished by a 
recent ARENA analysis. There has taken place a marked change In the racial 
distribution of children from 1969 to 1971. The proportion of white children was 
a little over a fourth in both years, but the proportion of children of black or 
black-white parentage jimiped from 17 to 43%— again, an indication perhaps that 
more black parents are requesting adoption for their children. Although some 
of the white applicants would not accept a white child, and many would consider 
children of other races, the racial backgrounds acceptable were not those most 
common among the children registered. Over half the families would consider 
Indian or part-Indian children, and substantial proportions would accept Asian- 
Americans, Chicano, Puerto Rican or Alaskan children. However, only 18 of 
the 1969 families (8%) and 150 of the 1971 families (19%) would consider children 
of black or part-black parentage. It is true that the supply of families for 
black children came closer to the number of black children registered in 1971 
than in 1969, but there were still not enough, even if no other factors had to 
be taken into account in arranging placement. The analysts said that their 
figures i 
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show dramatically the difficulty of placement of the child 
of all black background. Only 17 percent of the black 
children In the 1969 group were placed within six months, 
as compared with 79 percent of the Indian children and 50 
percent of the white children. The children of white-black 
parentage did not fare much better, with only 32 percent 
placed early. In 1971 the picture improved slightly for the 
all-black child, and very markedly for the child of white- 
black parentage of whom 68 percent were placed early. 
(Black children placed within six months in 1971 constituted 
24 percent) (102:11). 

The analysts also noted the following: 

The impediments of age, race, slow mental development 
and physical handicap do not, of course, necessarily come 
singly. We did not analyze further the overlap in these 
characteristics, but it seems safe to assume that the more of 
these characteristics a child has, the more difficult he is to 
place. Thus the older black child, the black handicapped child, 
the older child with slow mental development are among those 
- for whom it is most difficult to find a suitable adoptive home 
(102:13). 

ARENA found that about 90% of the adoptive applicants in both 1969 and 1971 were 
white. The 1971 group included appreciably more black applicants than the 1969 
group, but the nuiKber in 1971 was still very small in relation to the number of 
black children registered. 

Agency Efforts to Improve and Increase Adoption for Black Children. 
Agencies are continuing to try to find out why some applicants who are interested 
in adopting a black child, withdraw from contact with the agency without providing 
an opportunity to assess their capacity to be parents. The understanding gained 
so far is not too encouraging in terms of decreasing this type of drop-outs: "If 
an agency is willing to provide experimentation in service, much encouragement, 
and endless patience, it may be possible to keep some applicants who currently 
withdraw and to provide some additional homes for children who need them" 
(112). 

Agencies are continuing their efforts to eliminate stereotyped attitudes in 
the community that complicate recruitment of adoptive homes for black children; 
namely, the notions that there is no problem because "the black culture does not 
permit the giving away of children" that "the unwed mothex- and her illegitimate 
child are easily assimilated Into the family in the black community," that 
figures on related adoptions show that large numbers of black children are being 
adopted." To some extent, these attitudes reflect reality. For example, in 
19?0, 10,700 nonwhite children were adopted by unrelated petitioners and 10,300 
by related petitioners. That some, at least, black natural parents are hostile 
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toward the idea of adoption and that discussions concerning adoption do not 
encourage them to undertake adoption counseling is documented (111:286). But 
this is only part of the reality. While an increasing number of black natural 
parents are giving up their children for adoption, many black unmarried mothers 
do not do so because they do not think that adoptive homes will be found for 
their babies. In Detroit, Michigan, for example, in 1968 of 6,061 illegitimate 
black babies born, only 4% were placed for adoption (of 2,781 illegitimate white 
babies born, 52.8% were placed for adoption). 

Collaborative arrangements and cooperative planning is being utilized by 
agencies to streamline operations, fill in gaps, and reinforce each other's work 
(110). 

Chat^es in attitudes on the part of agencies' casework staffs are being 
encouraged and apparently, are making headway. Some agencies see this change 
as follows: 

...one in which each staff member is committed to scrutinize 
every concept, policy or practice that might impede the place- 
ment of a child. Concomitantly there is the conviction that the 
vast majority of people who apply to an adoption agency have 
inherent strengths for parenthood. Concerted effort has been 
made to discard individual value systems and to look at the 
prospective parents from the standpoint of what a child would 
derive from that particular family constellation (106:386). 

More and more, agencies are dealing with the awareness that societal and 
racial pressures have brought new urgency to the question of relationships 
between white workers and the black children they supervise. More and more, 
they are concerned to understand the meaning of Black Power, some of the 
sources of problems in attitudes, and reasons for inadequate communication (105). 

An "experience survey" published in 1971, had consulted, "on a systematic 
basis, people with experience in adoptions and people with a knowledge of the 
communities from whom more adoptive parents could be recruited" (I03:i). It 
was hoped that such a survey could define some crucial elemerts that must be 
taken into account in a successful recruitment program. The inajor findings 
included the following: there was a division of opinion as to whether enough 
adoptive homes can be found for aU black children needing them; but there was 
a strong consensus that the number can be increased substantially, if the target 
group is broadened, and if a variety of recuitment methods is used in a coor- 
dinated manner by a variety of collaborating organizations and groups, if 
recruitment is planned and sustained over long period of time— conditions quite 
similar to those suggested by projects mounted in the 1950s. The chief reasons 
for adoption revealed by the survey confirmed what was already known. The 
same was largely true about what was learned concerning deterrents to adoption; 
namely, image, policies, and practices of child-placing agencies; economic 
inaecurity of black families, plus the fact that many are already caring for 
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children of relatives; lack of public information about the magnitude and urgency 
of the need; alleged threat to the "manhood" of the potential adoptive father; 
concern about the possible heredity of the child; and legal complications. As 
far as agency practices are concerned, the survey confirmed that more and more 
agencies either have or are moving away from the rigid standards of former 
days which are not realistic for many potential black applicants. 

The newly issued CWLA standards urge "greater employment of minority 
group staff; closer coordination and consultation with the leadership of minority 
groups and citizen groups in business, labor, religious and civic circles, for 
special appeals; in-service training of staff to heighten their sensitivity and 
appreciation of the culture, needs and perspective of minority groups; use of 
various mass media to reach prospective adoptive parents in minority groups; 
and realistic clarification of the services and procedures required for adoption. 
Agencies should make use of local, state and national exchanges where homes 
are not available locally" (69:3). 



CONCLUSIONS 

The preceding review of the literature leads us to believe that the problem 
of finding good adoptive homes for all black children who need them is not 
likely to be solved in the current decade. 

If it is assumed thai the black illegitimacy rate will continue to decrease 
slowly throughout the 1970s~an assumption suggested by the fact that family 
planning and abortion services are becoming more widely available and acces- 
sible to black people- -it seems equally reasonable to assume on the basis of 
developments in the past decade that relatively more of the black natural parents 
will offer their children for adoption. For some time to come, therefore, the 
agencies will continue to face an appreciably greater supply than demand. Trans- 
racial adoption, even if it were not controversial, could absorb only a miniscule 
proportion of waiting black children. The fact that it is controversial and that 
the newly developed CWLA standards in regard to it do not support it unequivo- 
cally will probably have a chilling effect on its expansion. " 

The movement toward achieving balance between supply and demand in 
regard to black infants will probably gather momentum in this decade gradually, 
as the socio-economic status of black people continues to improve, leading to 
greater equality and to a more secure and positive psychological outlook. 
Already, reports from different parts of the country indicate that it is not as 
difficult to find adoptive homes for black infants as it used to be. Consequently, 
there- is justification for speculating that the problem of the "waiting" black 
infant may disappear toward the end of this decade. 

But in view of these authors, this is not likely to happen for older black 
children nor for the handicapped and the mentally "slow" black youngsters who 
are free for adoption but who are now living in foster homes and institutions. 



That the majority of these 40,000 black and racially mixed children (a conserva- 
tive estimate: the number may be as high as 80,000) who are now waiting to be 
adopted are older is strongly suggested by available data. For example, in 
California half of the children in foster care in 1972 were over ten years of age 
(114). A 1971 Illinois study revealed that 59% of the children who had been in 
foster care 15 months or longer were over nine years of age, with the single 
largest group (26.6%) being between thirteen and sixteen. Furthermore, 58% of 
these "long-term" children were black (113:5-6). In Minnesota in 1970-71, among 
the white children under state guardianship, 30% had been committed less than 
two years earlier, but this held for only 14% of the nonwhite (115). 

Since research indicates that a significantly higher percentage of hard-to- 
place children achieve successful adoption in the homes in which they were ini- 
tially placed for long-term foster care (116), some child welfare workers expect 
black adoption prospects: to improve as a result of such legislation as the New 
York 24-month Review Law. That such improvements may occur, if accompanied 
by a more widespread and positive use of subsidy, is possible. But the Illinois 
study noted that adoption was a goal for only one-quarter of the black children in 
foster care; many of them were too old and/or had lived in a number of foster 
homes, primarily as a result of requents by their foster parents that they be 
removed— and Illinois is one of the states with a subsidized adoption law, and 
a leader in developing this resource. This suggests that to expect a dramatic 
rise In adoption by converting foster homes Into adoptive homes may not be 
realistic. The question also rises as to whether It Is desirable to push for 
\<^olesale conversion without reliable research data that would show the compar- 
ative merlt'j of planned long-term foster family care and subsidized adoption In 
relation to children's growth and development. 

Agency efforts to Increase and Improve adoption for black children, however 
genuine and persistent, take place within larger societal forces, social, economic 
and psychological, which exert a powerful Influence and which are not subject to 
agency control. Some of the hard facts produced by these forces—In addition to 
the continuing Insufficient number of black persons seeking children to adopt in 
relation to the r umber of black children available for adoption and the continuing 
high Illegitimacy rates among blacks— are the slow and uneven nature of the 
decline In poverty and the failure of the Indexes of family breakdown and depen- 
dency to subside. All this Is aggravated by spreading megalopoll, social up- 
heavals, a deteriorating environment, and Institutional racism that is still of 
destructive proportions. These hard social facts lessen the hope that the per- 
centage of black families adopting children will Increase many-fold In the fore- 
seeable future, enough to take In every child who can use adoption. 

Writing in 1965, one of the authors of this review prognosticated about the 
future in adoption in the following words: "(1) Agency adoption Is here to stay; 
(2) Adoption will not be available for all children who need It} and (3) Adoption 
will not be the only nor the best solution for all neglected and dependent children" 
(117). It seems to us that this view Is still valid for the decade of the 1970s. 
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APPENDIX B 
IMPLEMENTING THE CHILD WELFARE ORGANIZATION MODEL 



SECTION A: EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 

In developing Chapters 8 and 9 it became clear that the team service 
concept necessitates some new considerations in the management of social 
service delivery systems. 

With the introduction of varying and multi- skilled manpower in a team 
organization, the social welfare administrator and the team leader both are 
faced with increased requirements for assuring the effective use of the skills 
and working time of team members. 

The team concept involves the need for close supervision over work 
distribution and assignments to individual team members so that all are 
productively occupied within their individual skill areas, and so that their work 
is coordinated. 

To Illustrate how teams, and agencies using teams, may manage productive 
time and effort for maximum effectiveness and optimum utilization of resources, 
a comprehensive review of selected management techniques and practices is 
presented in this Appendix, 

To relate the discussions of the various management techniques to child 
welfare team dell^^ery of services, a number of specific examples are included, 
showing how these techniques may be applied in a child welfare organization, and 
to child welfare teams providing direct services. These examples include: 

1. A "Program Document" (Section B), indicating how agency plans, 
policies, objectives and goals are developed for management control, coordina- 
tion and budget development. 

2. An agency "Management Structure" (Section C), illustrating a 
method of organizing agency and team effort into functional areas which can be 
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used to relate agency and team accomplishments to the resources made avail- 
able to accomplish the agency missions. 

3. Procedures and formats for development of agency programs and 
budgets (Section D) to assure coordination and proper development of manpower, 
contractual services, supply and other resource requirements. 

4. Procedures and formats for developing agency and team feed- 
back information systems for day-to-day control of operations (Section £). 

5. Other discussions in Section E outline in summary fashion a 
number of effective management techniques, such as Systems Analysis and Cost 
Analysis, for comprehensive control over the complex operations representative 
of social welfare work. 
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SECTION B: THE "PROGRAM DOCUMENT" 

In Chapter 8, the concept of the "Program Document'' was outlined. The 
example "Program Document" following, provides an appreciation of its general 
make-up and content. 

Once the approved operating budget and final version of the program 
document have been prepared, these become the primary management directives 
authorizing operations to be carried out within the policies and guidance provid- 
ed. It should be made clear, however, that program documents and budgets are 
continuous and changeable devices, and that these are always geared to meet 
changing conditions. Thus, an emergency situation requiring changes in plans 
and operations can be met by issuance by management of an interim directive 
which takes temporary precedence over prior guidance in the program document. 
For such events, program document processes normally are included in the 
administrative instructions which require appropriate changes to be made at the 
earliest possible date following the emergency action. These changes are 
issued as changed pages or as additional guidance within the program document. 

It becomes important to management, then, to assure a system of controls 
over issuance of emergency or other interim directives so that such changes 
may be coordinated and incorporated into the program document. By such 
means, the program document rema<ns viable and current, and can be used as 
the single base for continuing control. 

The program document provides the agency director with a single, current, 
accurate and comprehensive plan of action to which he may refer daily in eval- 
uating and controlling operations of subordinate activities. The program doc- 
ument gathers together a coordinated picture of planned actions so that the 
agency director may devote his time to major problems and trends of operations. 

The program document provides subordinate activity directors (team lead- 
ers, key staff personnel, etc.) with on-going, current guidance, and permits 
them to carry on their activities within a recognized plan. The agency director 
or manager benefits by this delegation of responsibility for day-to-day operations, 
since he may devote his attention to areas of interest, to major problems, and 
to long-range planning on a "management-by-exception" basis. 

The "management-by-exception" process is a by-pvoduct of the prc-gi"im 
document, but it is a primary consideration in the ma*'?igement system contem- 
plated in this study. By releasing day-to-day operations to subordinates under 
the guidelines provided in the program document, the agency director may 
review operations by looking for actions which do not fall within the policies, 
guidelines, goals or objectives prescribed in the program document. The agency 
director concentrates his attention on exceptions to normal operations— 



substandard performance, complaints of poor service, excessive rates of usage 
of funds or other resources. 

How the manager establishes systems which become his "eyes and ears" 
in the management process is described in greater detail under the subject of 
"Feedback" or "Management Information Systems". The data and information 
in the program document become the manager's base of comparison of progress 
of operations within his plan of action. Anything falling outside the range of 
expected performance becomes a "red flag" indicating that this is an area to 
which he must devote attention. 

The example "Program Document" following, is illustrative primarily of 
the concept. The format, content and organization of the document are sug- 
gestive only— in practice, the flexibility of this type of planning document is a 
major advantage. 

One further consideration is the practice in larger organizations of 
developing the program document as a basic on-going five or ten year 
(future years) program document, with general plans and policies applying to 
long-range periods, and detailed fiscal year schedules applying to the current 
operational requirement. 
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SECTION C: THE "MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE" 



1 he core of any management system Is Its "Chart of Accounts". Every 
business and governmental agency operates on the basis of money-accounting to 
us highest authority for funds received and disbursed. The chart of accounTs 
provides groupings of funds into categories from which the manager mrv oMaln 

--how much has been disbursed and for what purposes (costs). 

In the management system under discussion, the traditional chart of accounts 
has been expanded and altered to serve an additional purpose-to relate tor 
IIT"". "'^.''"jWo^ds which have been accomplished with the funds and man- 
r Z ■""."t^^^^O^Me .or tne purpose. To distinguish this concept from the 
t aditiona "Chart of Accounts", we have selected the term "Managemem 
Structure", as used in the Federal PPBS. ■^"•nem 

The basic relationship of the "Management Structure" to the entire manaee- 
IZlZ: budgeting financial accounting, management analysis and management 

o;:raZs^::e'drder" " *^ '"""'""^ '"^''"'^ ^^<^ 

Perhaps an explanation of the difference between traditional managerial 
accounting systems and what we call "functional" activities is in order 

The usual accounting practice Is to categorize expenditures Into "object 
^hf ft?„'oH , ^=;P«yolU,^nsportation', ■Postage', etc. On the other hand, 
the functional treatment describes what the organizational element does, such as 

fL„^ r„ T'- ^""""'''^ within each of these 

functional accounts, expenditures may be further identified for 'Payroll' 'Trans 
portatlon', 'Postage', etc., as related to that particular activity. ' 

,vn» V'^ advantage of this treatment Is that the costs or expenditures for the 
ype of work being done can be Identified-and thus the cost of a total program 

se^irr.."^" <^-- 

To illustrate this concept, a skeleton management structure has been devel- 
oped and is included in this section, indicating a breakout for a chi d we fare 
division organization. C importance are the major features of such a structure: 

(arbitrary, in this example) is used to identify 

fn th^n" h' ;^'r n"'"''"^' ^"^^^^''^'^ 'y'^"^' ^^^^ been devised 

LZXi f ' " ^TT^'' ^''^ processing machines for accounting and 

reporting systems, and this consideration must be included in development of 
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b. Each major program and all of its sub-levels are carefully defined 
as to what is done and what types of expenditures and actions apply to the part- 
icular function. 

c. Each major program and its sub-levels are represented by what- 
ever appropriate quantitative workload factors can be devised, indicating (to the 
extent possible) the major quantitative work output representative of the activity. 
In some cases, there may be several workload factors describing the output of a 
single activity, or for the purpose of recording other quantitative data, such as 
manhours, 

d. The structure permits upward accumulation of workloads and costs 
from the smallest identified element to the highest program level applicable. 

The management structure shown is illustrative of the principles involved. 
One of the basic advantages is the flexibility of such a structure. Activity and 
lower levels may (and should) be added, regrouped, redefined and modified at 
any time that changing conditions require. Workload factors, similarly, may be 
added or revised to improve the data base for management information. 

The management structure is used to assemble data and information into 
common-use categories to relate planning, budgeting, accounting, reporting and 
management analysis actions. 

The purposes and ases of the management structure must not be confused 
with those of more detailed financial accounting and detailed workload reports 
normally found in current use. 

The detailed data provided by existing case folders, workload count reports, 
financial data, and status of case reports are regrouped by the structure and 
utilized, rather, to create a new relationship of summary data for management 
analysis. 

The management structure does not replace nor seriously affect existing 
systems of internal, detailed, financial reports and data base; it serves rather 
as a "gathering together" and coordinating device for management review of the 
summary data obtainable from detailed reporting systems. 

Existing detailed data systems, in fact, remain and retain their role as 
essential input for the Management Information System discussed in Section E.3 
of this Appendix. Normal accounting and financial reporting systems are not 
changed necessarily by the introduction of a "Management Structure". However, 
detailed report and accounting forms may need to be revised to assure both the 
availability of financial data to suit regrouped activities in the management 
structure, and to continue serving the formal financial accounting system. 
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CHART B-1 

Uses of the 

MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 
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SECTION D: DEVELOPING RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 



1. Developing Workload Projections 

While the "Workload Factors" prescribed in the management structure are 
basic, minimal, data requirements, the planning phase demands much more 
detailed data than is indicated in that structure. For example, building up the 
plan and budget for administrative services requires specific item-by-item de- 
scriptions of all supplies and equipment needed; the numbers and kinds of type- 
writers, desks, pencils, report forms, file folders, etc. 

The coordinative function of the management structure in regard to workload 
projections is illustrated in this connection by the simple example that the num- 
ber of file folders to be purchased by the agency supply department for all child 
welfare activities can be estimated by determining the projected number of new 
case files to be opened in the next year by each of the activities, as would be 
indicated by the projected workload factor "New Cases". 

The development of workload projections is a task assigned to each activity 
director and team leader. It is his responsibility to determine the expected 
workloads for the future period, and to plan accordingly. 

Projected workloads are developed usually by analysis of past workloads and 
realistic relationship of past experience with the expected trends, population 
characteristics, and needs of the community being served. In this planning stage, 
careful distinction must be made between workload projections actually processed 
in a past period and the total number of cases which may be generated by the 
community. What was accomplished in the past period may have been limited by 
lack of availability of office space, manpower, or /unds. Initial workload plan- 
ning first should take into account what is expected to occur in terms of total 
workload demand. Scaling such projections downward to what can be done within 
the limits of personnel or resources made available is a second step occurring 
later in the planning and budget review process. 

The concept of workload projection presented here is that it must be real- 
istic, quantifiable, and represent to a major extent, the output (results) of the 
efforts of the activity. Note that it need not include every action of the effort- 
only so much as expresses a reasonably logical end-product upon which a consid- 
ered judgment may be based. The end-product of all the work in the adoption 
activity is to effect a placement. Recruitment, processing, counseling, inter- 
viewing, and administrative work all lead to that end. Such types of data then 
can be utilized to develop specific manpower requirements for expected workloads. 
Also, the initiation of other management studies may result if it is found, by 
comparison with other like activities, that the manhours expended per placement 
are higher (or lower) than normal. 
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Undoubtedly, most managerial systems already utilize these types of data 
in this way. Of significance is the principle in use of the management structure 
that development of *'ealistic output-oriented workload factors is, in fact, easen- 
lial for further m; ■> ii; ement use, such as developing manpower requirements. 

The workload factors listed and defined in the example management struc- 
ture were selected to illustrate the concept of establishing: 

a. Actual expenditure of manhours of personnel in accomplishing a 
total program effort, and manhours utilized for each specialized activity, to 
include separate identification of overhead and administration, 

b. Identification of direct fund support requirements for each activity 
and element, by type of fund used. Thus, together with applying dollar amounts 
to manhours, the total cost of each functional effort (such as Adoption Services) 
can be derived. 



c. An output-oriented work count expressing a quantifiable result of 
the activity, thus permitting a direct relationship between manhours expended, 
costs, and results achieved. 
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2. Developing Manpower Requirements 

In the social services fields, the difficulty of relating manpower to output 
is well roGognized (161). 

It was to solve this type of problem that the Planning, Programming, 
Budget System management structure and workload factor concept proposed in 
this study, was adopted. In this discussion of manpower requirement determina- 
tion, there must bo a clear understanding of the various aspects of manpower 
control and utilization: 

a. Manpower requirements in the child welfare field not only must 
relate manhonrs to output as one gauge of activity, but must consider also, the 
professional aspects of manpower required. The management structure, in fact, 
does include consideration of professional skill requirements. The mix of prof- 
essional and lower-skill effort within a task is accounted for through manhour 
expenditures related to the functional structure. 

b. While there have been numerous studies of the use of work meas- 
urement (titno-study) analysis of social service activities, it should be under- 
stood that work measurement represents a separate "process" study aimed at 
refining operational procedures to save the time and manual effort of workers in 
actual conduct of work. The concept of the management structure "output-orient- 
ed" workload factor assumes that work measurement studies already have been 
accomplished and that manhours being put into the production of counted output 
already are under controlled procedures. Thus, work-simplification, work- 
measurement, time-study and related procedure-oriented manpower controls are 
an essential preliminary action to that of reporting and recording workload/man- 
hour outputs under the management structure concept. (The subject of applica- 
tion and uses of work-simplification techniques is covered in Section E.4 in more 
detail.) 

In most agencies, manpower is controlled through devices such as "Staffing 
Patterns" or "Authorizations". These are experience-developed standards indicat- 
ing how many personnel are required for various workloads. The primary dif- 
ference in concept between such types of authorization tables and the management 
structure development of direct manhours to output is illustrated by the current 
standard of assignment of 60 cases to a social worker. Note that "carrying a 
load" of 60 cases has no relationship to actual work done. As an extreme ex- 
ample, a very slow and inefficient worker may always have 60 cases assigned to 
him at any one time, but he iii.iy not do very much with any of them. Conversely, 
an efficient worker may di Fpose of his 60 cases in a relatively short time, yet be 
assigned a running total of 60 cases all the time (a new case being assigned as 
soon as he gets done with an old one). The not result is that each worker meets 
the standard of carrying 60 cases, 
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The management structure concept, however, forces a direct relationship of 
mnnhours expended to cases disposed of or closed— the desired end-product of the 
effort. 

Of importance in manhour/workload reporting also, is the consideration of 
quality of output, The management structure concept assumes, as another con- 
dition of its use, that end-products are of the quality desired and that the work 
output is of professional quality, The assurance of quality product in social ser- 
vice delivery systems is no different than the quality control inspection process 
in a ball-bearing factory— it is a separate review system necessarily effective 
before any meaningful review of output or manhours can be made, (This is not 
to infer that no count can be made unless the process is always qualitatively 
effective. Quality control systems are continuous and concurrent inspections 
together with output/manhour counting— they assure that output is being maintained 
or improved in quality while work is being performed; corrective actions being 
taken automatically whenever quality lalls below professional standards establish- 
ed.) 

In connection with the subject of manpower requirements for budget prep- 
aration, there is &n additional manpower relationship which must be considered — 
that of relating the physical facilities, supplies, equipment and contractual ser- 
vices to the manpower to be employed. Section D. 3 following, will bring this 
subject into perspective. 
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Developing Requirements for Contractual Services. Supplies and Equipment 



In addition to the manpower requirements and the personnel costs accum- 
ulated in functional accounts in the management structure concept, provision must 
be made for identification of requir ments for and costs of items of supplies and 
equipment, physical facilities used or rented, and for expenditures made in tht 
form of contracts, or services obtained by contract. 

In respect to these types of direct costs, the management structure concept 
already exists in current budget preparation procedures, except that, whenever 
possible, costs of these services or physical support items are attributed to the 
functional activity rather than being presented as a comprehensive list of support 
items. Provision to Identify this sort of breakout is made by separate identifica- 
tion of an "Administration and Support" account in the management structure, as 
well as for the various functional activities of the organization. 

Every team leader or activity director develops a listing and estimates the 
costs of all the supplies, equipment and contractual services needed in his part- 
icular work, based on the workloads and manpower he projects. Thus, if the 
team employs six social workers, a logical assumption could be made that six 
desks and six chairs would be needed. If directly attributable to a particular 
function, these costs are directly identifiable and charged to the function. On the 
other hand, some agencies having central purchasing and supply functions may 
distribute such costs on a percentage or other type of approximation basis. For 
those items of common use, such as a single copy-n.achlne used by all activities, 
identification of these as general administration and support may be sufficient and 
appropriate; otherwise, costs are distributed to functional activities on some 
reasonable percentage or pro-rata basis. 

The major advantage in the proposed management structure concept is the 
ability to identify support costs directly identifiable with tlio related countable 
workloads and manpower requirements in each functional acliviiy, and to develop 
for general administration and support, reasonable estimates of (jiiantities and 
types of supplies, equipment and support items needed. 

The treatment and distribution of support costs must bv .icfincd by manage- 
ment to assure that resources are appropriate in quantity and typo to support all 
of the workloads. Comprehensive accumulation and review of lists of support 
items from each activity permit identification of dupllcatory requirements, of 
possibilities for common use of certain items (automobiles for transportation, for 
example) and for determining administrative personnel requirements in relation to 
the total program requirements. 

Consideration must be given to defining clearly what items of support apply 
to specific programs, and what to general administration. For example, office 
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rental costs may he apportioned to various activities in a central headquarters 
building by a factor such as square footage utilized. Telephone or utility costs 
may require apportionment if significant, but in some cases it may be just as 
meaningful to show these as general overhead at the program level. Training of 
personnel requires determination as to whether the training program benefits a 
particular function only, or can be considered a program-wide cost. 

Contractual services costs require similar care in definition. Contract med- 
ical services, for example, may not easily be broken out to separate functions. 
Direct payments to foster families, or fund transfers, such as for food stamp 
programs, however, may be directly identifiable. Electronic Data Processing 
rental or service contracts normally are not identifiable to activity level. These 
may be accounted for at the program account level or in the general administra- 
tive account level, as is most practicable. 
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4. Preparing the Budget 

The preceding discussions have indicateu the general relationships among 
workload factors, workload projections, manpower estimates, contractual, supply 
and equipment costs, and how these can be brought together to develop an agency 
budget. Now, it is necessary to outline certain principles to be followed in 
developing a "performance budget". 

Budget preparation in many cases reflects a large variety of presentation 
treatment depending upon the ability and ingenuity of the organization manager to 
develop and substantiate requests for funds, personnel, supplies and equipment. 

It is essential for the agency (program) director to establish firm guidelines 
and detailed formats for development and presentation of budget requests. Unless 
uniformly presented, the total budget at the program level will be meaningless 
and uncoordinated. Each activity director and team leader develops manpower, 
workload, contractual services, supplies and equipment schedules in a uniform 
format. Guidelines and instructions for preparing justification statements are 
developed to assure consistency and clarity of budget data and information. 

The development of a budget normally consists of three major steps. First, 
a preliminary budget is prepared in which certain key data and basic information 
are developed by activity directors and team leaders based upon preliminary 
guidance furnished by the program director. This first step is taken to give 
management a preliminary look at the general size and aspects of the agency 
budget and to detect possible areas of conflict, problems, and areas requiring 
special emphasis. 

Based upon review of the preliminary budget, program directors are enabl- 
ed to assess the general scope and trends of workloads, manpower, and support 
requirements in relation to the expected availabn<+y of resources. This prelim- 
inary view of the budget normally results in development of new policy, goal and 
objective statemenis to clarify what the agency will do in the future operating 
period. New and more detailed guidance and formats are then prepared for use 
by subordinate activities in preparing the formal budget. Some of the actions 
which often occur in the preliminary budget phase are these? 

a. The manpower, workload and support schedules may indicate stated 
requirements obviously above the levels which expected availability of resources 
can support. At this point, the program director must issue new guidance as to 
how to reduce requirements in preparing the formal (final) budget. As one ex- 
ample, it may be necessary to direct that certain lower priority activities be 
curtailed (i.e. to plan for lesser workload, or to restrict normal services, re- 
duce office hours, eliminate unessential items, etc.) 
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b. Often, separate activity levels may develop out-of-phase data, such 
as predicting Increased workloads in various activities without fully coordinating 
with the administrative activity for increased transportation, supplies and equip- 
ment for the increased manpower requirements. The preliminary budget review 
is designed to detect imbalances of this nature. Preliminary guidance always 
provides for internal coordination among activities dependent on others for inter- 
actions and direct support. 

After issuance of more detailed guidance, and after refining policies, goals, 
and objectives, and determining levels and priorities of services, the second 
budget preparation phase is to develop a formal (sometimes called a "final") 
budget. This sequence results in development of a fully coordinated budget reflec- 
ting a considered management viewpoint as to what the orgunization intends to do 
and what resources it needs to perform the tasks required by the program. In 
most cases, this formal budget is again reviewed, since it now has in it the lull 
detail of updated and revised data which are to be provided to the budgetary 
approval authority. Further corrections, revisions, and changes invariably result 
from this second review. When so corrected, the formal budget is then present- 
ed for approval. Depending on '.he number of levels of budget review, budgets 
are corrected and revised several times before finalization. 

Once presented as a final document, the budget reflects what the organiza- 
tion plans to do with the resources requested. It serves to indicate to the ap- 
proval authority that management of the proposed program is planned to be ef- 
fective and efficient, and that the budget request is sound and based on facts. 

The third major step in the budgetary process is the return of the approved 
budget to the operating agency indicating approval or disapproval of the resources 
requested. This may be called a "marked up" budget, and it normally becomes 
a directive from the final approving authority to carry out the program under 
whatever revised conditions are indicated in the returned (marked-up) budget 
document. The types of directed changes which can be expected, and which the 
performance budget system is designed to accomodate include: 

a. Reduction, elimination, or modification of the resources requested, 
with or without gui» ance as to how the activity concerned is to meet the revision. 

b. Requirements to furnish additional, or more detailed, data, or to 
strengthen or explain justification statements, policies, goals or objectives, etc. 

c. Express limitations or guidance on use of resources, and similar 
restrictions, such as hiring freezes, which require changes in plans or operations. 

Of importance is an uv ^orstanding that this budgetary process is an essen- 
tial part of the Program Document process. In practice, the preliminary budget 
preparation usually is based on a preliminary Program Document, containing most 
of the necessary preliminary guidance. As developed, the Preliminary Budg ' 
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and the Final Approved Budget, in turn, become integral parts of the Program 
Document. The impact of this treatment is that the final "marked up" budget 
becomes a trigger mechanism initiating actions to again review the formal plan 
of operations in the Program Document to fit the new picture of resource avail- 
ability and final program guidance. Thereafter, the budget generally is not 
changed, but changes in plans for other budgetary reasons continue to e made 
as the course of events dictates throughout the year. 

Timing of budget preparation steps is critical. Working backwards in the 
calendar of events, provision must be made at each organizational level for con- 
sidered review and return of necessary guidance to originating subordinate act- 
ivities. While it is difficult to start a preliminary budget process without some 
key guidance and data from top management, it is usually mandatory to fix a date 
to start budgetary development, even if key definitive guidance is lacking. In 
this event, management must follow the practice of making assumptions on key 
issues when it has no definite information or guidance. Lacking information on 
the final status of pending legislation, for example, an assumption cotdd be made 
that the legislation will pass, and that plans and programs can be developed along 
the lines indicated. In some cases, it may be necessary even to develop alter- 
nate plans simultaneously, providing first for a budget and plans on the assump- 
tion that the legislation in question passes; and secondly, on the assumption it 
does not. The program budget concept of planning for alternate paths of action 
is, in fact, realistic and often necessary in many such cases v .en planning and 
budgetary development cannot wait for last minute developments. In budget 
development, it is better to have a basic plan ready that can be quickly modified, 
than to have no plan and have to start from scratch with insufficient time to 
develop properly and coordinate the planning actions. 

Following is an illustrative format for a budget ''ocument. 
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SECTION E: MANAGEMENT CONTROL TECHNIQUES 



None of the management control techniques to be discussed are "new**. The 
purpose of this discussion is to show how recognized systems of management may 
be brought together, adapted, and utilized in a child welfare organization. To 
simplify the discussion, we have chosen to redefine and tegroup these "systems 
of management" into three major types of controls: 

a. Systems to assure coordination of all operations, (Sections E.l and 
E.2, following.) These can be categorized by the titles "Systems Analysis" or 
"Cost-Benefits Analysis" and similar concepts of broad, comprehensive, reviews 
of total operations. The manager looks at the broad goals of the organization to 
see if these are being met. If not, he reviews the interactions among various 
parts of the organization to see if re-direction or re -organization of activities 
will assist efforts to accomplish goals and objectives. He may find means to 
alter procedures to improve coordination among different activities. Systems 
Analysis studies often result in a major re-directlon of total activities. Cost 
Analysis studies may reveal more economical ways of achieving results, 

b. Systems to assure control oyer day-to-day operations. (Section E.3) 
These, under the general heading of "Management Information Systems", or 
"Feedback Systems", are designed to provide on-going reports to management to 
permit the manager to keep track of operations and to detect results which do not 
meet standards, or to detect unfavorable trends, such as over-utilization of re- 
sources against planned usage. Included within this group are most of the more 
familiar managerial actions such as periodic review and analysis., financial ac- 
counting and reporting systems and operations reports and records systems, in- 
cluding inspections systems, follow-up actions, etc, 

c. Systems to improve efficiency^ and effectiveness of operations. 
(Section E.4). These are managerial systems aimed at improving physical 
aspects of doing the work of the organization. Work-simplification, work- 
measurement, and other "process-oriented" systems are included in this category. 
Personnel training programs, communications systems, electronic d.ita processing 
systems, manpower controls, personnel administration, administrative reports and 
forms control, organizational structure, and other procedural special interest 
studies are typical. 

One major point of emphasis to be made in discussing these management 
control systems is that good management uses any or all of them, as needed. In 
practical management, the manager may use many of these simultaneously to 
assure day-to-day control as well as aiming at long-range changes and improve- 
ments. That the manager must be trained in, or possess a solid knowledge and 
appreciation concerning the uses of all of these systems, is basic to his success 
as a manager. r>t^o 
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1 . Systems Analysis 



One of the most difficult aspects of a review of Systems Analysis is to 
define what it is. Fine (50) states that "A systems approach refers to a method 
of organizing knowledge, manpower, and resources within a specified time frame 
in Older to achieve a specific purpose." He defines the major features of the * 
"systems" approach (paraphrased here) as being an analysis by the manager of: 

The purpose of the organization. 

The environment and constraints within which it works. 
The resources available to do the work. 

How components (sub-systems) operate within the total system. 

How the system is managed. 

Elkin (43) discusses what he calls seven "attributes" of the systems ap- 
proach: (also paraphrased) 

1. There exist in the management decision-mak'ng process "a number 
of complex and interrelated elements", which must be analyzed to determine what 
happens when any one or more of these elements changes. 

2. It is necessary to define the "system of concern" ~ that is, to 
determine the boundaries of work areas to be analyzed. 

3. It is necessary to "identify the objective of the system". 

4. " Alternative ways of reaching the objective of the system of 
concern" must be considered and found. 

5. Means of "integration of systems" must be explored. 

6. A means of "Feedback" or "communication or data flow" must be 
developed to monitor the system. 

7. An analysis is made of "organizational relationships to accomplish 
the objectives of the system in the most efficient way" 

Bloedorn (16) constructs the systems analysis approach to problem -solving 
in the following steps! 

1. Identify the problem. 

274 
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2, Set Objectives, 

3, Determine Criteria for Success. 

4, Research the Situation. 

5, Establish Solution Constraints. 

6, revelop Alternatives. 

7, Test Alternatives against Criteria. 

8, Select the Best Alternative and Plan how to install it. 

9, Install and monitor the new procedure. 

BioeiSorn likens systems analysis, in Us broad connotation, to the iceberg 
whose top showing above the water line gives little indication of its size below. 
Of interest is his distinction between "discrete problem solving" or "one-shot 
problem solving" and "continuous problem solving'^ the first applicable to the 
"immediate problem, that piece of the iceberg above the surface"; and the second 
being an approach to solving on-going problems, in which the whole iceberg is 
kept in view. Bloedorn points out that the systems approach allows an approach 
to both immediate and ongoing problems fro^ o total point of view. 

Another good explar atory discussion of systems analysis appears in the 
short publication: "Corporate Planning Models for University Management— Report 
No. 4". (31) 

In systems analysis, the review of attainmcrL of program objectives is cont- 
inuous. Steps to correct problems form a never-ending cycle of events until the 
problem is solved. Systems Analysis in the social services field include recent 
Department of HEW actions to reorganize social service delivery systems to: 

1. Develop a program and financial planning system. 

2. Separate income maintenance from social services. 

3. Define program goals and objectives, and spell out services to be 
mandated or to be optional. 

4. Set forth the conditions to be met in the purchase of services. 

5. Develop a system for the evaluation and monitoring of service 

programs. 

27 > 
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2. Cost Analysis Systems 

Similar to Systems Analysis, definitions of and the concept of Cost 
Analysis differ according to sources and applications. 

Cost Analysis generally is used to relate expenses of producing Items or 
services w'.th maximum profitability. In public service operations, with the 
profit motive missing, the application becomes one of maximizing services at the 
least cost. Like Systems Analysis, Cost Analysis also deals with alternative 
courses of action in which the manager must select the best (but not necessnrlly 
the most inexpensive) method of operation which will enable him to achieve the 
goals established for the organization. 

Early studies in the field of Cost Analysis, such as those of Schwartz and 
Wolins in "Cost Analysis in Child Welfare Services" (160), reflect the major em- 
"ph <n that period (1958) of application of time-study or unit-cost development 
as a means of satisfying Federal programs involving performance budgeting. The 
pamphlet, "Planning, Programming, Budgeting Systems and Social Welfare" (161) 
indicates the growing emphasis on performance budgeting, with time-study being 
one of several systems components, including cost accounting, which contribute 
to a Cost Analysis study. 

The definition supplied by Levine for "Cost -Benefit Analysis" is self- 
explanatory: 

By 'cost-benefit' is meant the relationship of the resources required— 
the cost— to attain certain goals— the benefits. It is based on the 
economic concept that many executive decisions involve the allocation, 
or best use, of limited reLjurces among competing requirements. The 
allocation of available resources is determined by a comparative 
analysis of the current system with presumably practical alternative 
systems. Thus conceived, cost-benefit analysis is a tool for the 
administrator confronted with the need to make choices among viable 
competing programs designed to achieve certain specified objectives. 
It is not a substitute for the educated judgment of the decision-maker. 
Rather it provides a package of relevant information on which to base 
certain kinds of decisions. Also, it does not favor the "cheapest" or 
even the "best" program, but the optimal program in terms of the 
available resources (money, trained personnel, facilities). (161;46) 

For purposes of this study, we should like to dehne the management tool 
called "Cost Analysis" as being close to the broader scope of "Cost-Benefit 
Analysis". As will be mentioned in the discussion on procedural controls, we 
should like, also, to interpret "Time-cost", "Time-study", 'Work-measurement", 
"Unit-costs", and similai* terms as indicating the more detailed study of costs of 
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finlle operations. These are. in practice, sub-techniquos used to arrive at the 
conclusions and decisions in Cost Analysis or Cost-Benefits studies. 

The capability of using Cost Analysis (or Cost Benefit Analysis) as a man- 
agerial device is limited by the state of an organization's formal financial and 
accounting system. Bonney and Streicher highlighted this by pointing out that 
A more basic restriction of the potential for cost analysis in social work results 
irom the generally poor level of financial record keeping" (21). The financial 
accounting system in the program-performance-budget-system is as relevant to 
smooth performance as is the transmission in the automobile. From the finan- 
cial accounts come the facts concerning expenses for doing work. Both the man- 
ner in which the accounting system is structured, and its integrity, affect the 
results of a Cost Analysis study. 

This does not mean, however, that the accounting system records must be 
kept in the precise categories desired for making a cost analysis. If the ac- 
counting system truly reveals the state of financial affairs required by normal 
accounting practice, it can be utilized for cost analysis by use of pertinent 
statistical distribution or through more detailed study and analysis of specific 
areas of interest. 

The place of financial accounting and financial records and reports, as part 
of Management Information Systems, is discussed more fully in connection with 
that aspect of management control. 

With reference to cost analysis techniques, the process involves logical 
steps: ^ 

a. Collection of detailed cost-based data from all sources applicable, 
including time-studies, work-measurement studies, management structure work- 
load and 'init cost data, accounting system records and reports, etc. 

b. Analysis of data to reveal significant aspects of costs of labor, of 
suppjies and equipment, of contractual services, and of specific procedures under 

c. Develop! nt of coMparisons of costs among like activities, or of 
alternative ways of performing -.vork, etc. 

n..«H.,. J\ Testing, or developing a model, if practicable, to determine com- 
parative efficiency of proposed new procedures. 

e. Presentation of Cost Analysis recommendations to top management 
tor decision. 

f. Installation and refinement of new procedures. 
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g. Follow-up to assure and prove cost benefits resulting from the 
actions taken. 

The impact of changes in processes resulting from cost analysis la not con- 
fined to installing new methods of doing work, but necessarily will be reflected 
also in changes to program document guidance, and certainly in the budget. Unit 
costs obtained in cost analysis studies become powerful budgetary and planning 
factors, since these often replace or refine the estimating or projection factors 
used in the past in developing resource requirements. The impact on policies, 
goals and objectives, also, is a matter for further study and action. 
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3. Management Information Systems (Feedback Systems) 



The terms "Management Information System" or "Feedback System" are 
defined variously in different contexts. In some usage, "Management Informatioji 
System" refers primarily to electronic data processing systems used for purposes 
such as financial accounting and inventory control. "Feedback Systems", likewise, 
originated in electro-mechanical system development when it was found that a 
piece of machinery could be made to control its own movement through an inter- 
nal mechanism that reacts to certain stimuli, such as pressure or electrical 
contact. 

The aspect of continuous control, responsive to varying degrees of stimuli, 
is as applicable to management controls as to machinery controls. 

As Indicated earlier, the designation of various management information 
systems as systems to control day-to-day operations, is intended primarily to 
illustrate the tremendous variety and sources of information available to manage- 
ment during normal day-to-day operations. 

Because of the availability of detailed data and information, managers must 
know how to screen out and select items of significant interest which they can 
assimilate, analyze, and utilize within the normal work day. This discussion, 
therefore, includes aspects of techniques of the necessary analysis, summariza- 
tion and presentation to the manager of facts of significance by which he can con- 
trol both day-to-day and long-ravigf operations, and upon which he may make 
decisions for corrections or changu.: (88). 

In this discussion, the terms "Management Informai.on System" and "Feed- 
back System" are used interchangeably, and are defined to include all types and 
forms of data and information available to the manager. While this discus&ion 
concerns primarily those informational sources in day-to-day operations, it is not 
intended to exclude the usefulness of special studies, such as Cost Analysis, or 
Work Simplification, Work Measurement, and other one-time organizational or 
procedural studies conducted to give management specific information. Neither 
does our definition exclude electronic data processing systems which can provide 
either day-to-day or one-time data to inform management of the progress of 
operations in which they are Interested. In this paper, EDP is a means of 
handling management Information. 

With so broad an Interpretation, it Is necessary to confine review of 
management Information (feedback) systems to those most commonly used. To 
illustrate basic concepts of how Information Is gathered, assembled, analyzed, 
presented to, and used by mangement for control and decision-making, the sub- 
jects to be covered In this discussion Include: 
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a. Financial Accounting and Reporting Systems, 

b. Manpower Utilization Reporting Systems. 

c. Operational Controls. 

d. Management Review and Analysis. 

e. Feedback Systems for Social Work Teams. 

The importance of an organization's financial accounting system is thorough- 
ly recognized. Because the literature abounds in the field of formal account- 
ing, the following discussion pertains only to the relevance and aspects of use of 
financial and accounting records and reports in the context of being one of many 
feedback systems for management control, 

a. Financial Accounting and Reporting as a Manafifement Information D evice. 

Bierman explains that "to use accounting reports effectively, it is necessary 
for the manager,,, to understand that the accountant employs both explicit and 
implicit rules in deciding how to record financial transactions. Thesa rules are 
frequently broad guidelines rather than exact specifications; thus we may expect 
to find several firms recording the same financial transaction in a much differenc 
manner," (124:10-3). 

Accounting systems record detailed data as to income, expenses, taxes, and 
financial status as a means of controlling the flow of cash through the company. 
The owners and managers of the industrial organization are interested in the use 
of capital invested, in profits, resources and debts. The costs of doing business, 
and the complexity of corporate affairs have resulted in expansion of traditional 
general accounting practices into highly specialized fields, such as cost account- 
ing, inventory accounting, manufacturing cost analysis and marketing cost analys- 
es, all aimed at assisting the management in the evaluation and control of on- 
going operations (124). 

In the 1960's there was developed another modification of traditional account- 
ing systems through what may be called "Managerial Accounting". This, in sum- 
mary, involves a non-technical approach to "the U5e of accounting data to facili- 
tate managerial decision making. It draws upon information commonly developed 
in general accounting as well as data developed in cost accounting. It gives em- 
phasis to statement and situational analysis, stressing the need for new assemb- 
lies of data to meet changing problems " (124:10-13). 

The trend of change in uses of financial data for management decision is not 
confined to business, but has been pursued vigorously in the Federal Program- 
Budget concept. 

280 
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Even though governmental agencies, inelucling those involved in social work, 
arc not concerned with profit, taxation, or investment capital, accountability for 
the use of public monies is no less important. In point of fact, the requirement 
for governmental agencies to be strictly accountable is often greater than for the 
average business. For example, the business which expends in operations more 
than it obtains in income has several escape routes — it ran borrow temporarily, 
it can reduce Its scope of activity, move to another location, or it m^y eliminate 
itself through bankruptcy. In governmental services, the Congress, as the body 
authorizing expenditures by public agencies, puts strict limits (including punitive 
controls) on the freedom of action of the public official, so that, in fact, he can- 
not spend one cent more than has been authorized. The public cJicer cannot 
borrow, cannot move away, nor eliminate prescribed services, and the public 
agency cannot go bankrupt. 

A second major difference is that while the business entity deals almost 
entirely with cash (or negotiable securities and documents which are convertible 
to cash) the governmental agency deals primarily with legal documentations auth- 
orizing disbursement of cash from central points to those entitled to payments 
from the government for services rendered (contracts, pay of governmental work- 
ers, payments for welfare, etc.). Governmental income takes the form, gener- 
ally, of taxes, collected centrally, and in some relatively minor situations, in 
fees accepted from the general public for special services (entrance fees to 
national parks, for example). 

As a result of the differences and complexity of governmental affairs, gov- 
ernmental accounting, and governmental financial statements, take on different 
forms than may be found in business practice. The major features, however, are 
much alike. Accounts are established and financial records maintained for the 
costs of labor, for purchases of supplies and equipment, for purchases of serv- 
ices through contracts with businesses, and for public monies otherwise received 
or disbursed. Controls on expenditures and receipts, as a third difference in 
governmental accounting practice, are often more strict than in private practice. 
Through legislation, certain incomes may be deposited only to specific accounts 
for specific use, such as for a toll briage authority. Most governmental expend- 
itures are limited strictly as to their use, and certain appropriations, such as 
for payments to foster families, might not be permitted to be used, for example, 
for shelter care. 

The requirements of governmental accounting practice must be understood by 
the social worker as being realistic and essential in the public service, even 
though they may require burdensome record-keeping. 

In the typical social services activity, we can visualize certain basic finan- 
cial accounting requirements to permit the program director to keep track oU 

a. Labor costs. 
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b. Purchases of supplies and equipment, 

c. Disbursements of specified funds to welfare recipients, to foster 
families, etc., as authorized, 

d. Transfers of payments from one governmental fund to another when 
so authorized (such as payments for medical services obtained by a county agency 
from a state hospital on a reimbursement basis). 

e. Payments to private contractors for services: (telephone, transport- 
ation, construction, maintenance and repair, etc.), 

In addition, the social service field introduces the complexity of possible 
receipt of voluntary (non-cost) services by individuals and private non-profit 
agencies. It may be necessary, under the management structure concept, to 
establish records and accounts for "costing" the amount of voluntary labor, 
supplies and services received. 

Another complexity in accounting and budgeting at the county level, for ex- 
ample, might involve accounting for Federal and state "matching" funds in which 
expenditures for a common purpose might require separating and accounting for 
dollar amounts of each of the Federal, state, and county level contributions. 

In the performance -budget organization, these types of accounting require- 
ments pose no particular problem. Through the management structure, the 
various incomes and expenditures are identified by coding systems so that they 
may be sorted out and segregated as to function, in addition to their formal 
accounting designation, 

A simple example would be accounting for casework services. Based upon 
time expended, the social worker might record the manhours or dollar cost of 
his pay charged to a specific account for labor. His use of a transportation 
pool vehicle may be charged to specific accounts alloting the costs, in detail, to 
motor vehicle transportation, bridge tolls, parking fees, as applicable. Perhaps 
a medical examination for a foster child is involved in which a transfer of the 
expense must be made to another agency for that service. Each of these costs 
is recorded in the accounts of the servicing agency, with the transfers and pay- 
ments of funds charged on detail accounts ledgers. By whatever coding system 
is designed, these costs may be charged, also, directly to the appropriate func- 
tional activity account in the management structure. Thus, both the formal ac- 
counting systems and the managerial accounting systems are satisfied. 

Using prescribed records and reports, the program director has a number 
of useful financial controls available for review and analysis. He can determinet 

a. Whether expenditures for specific items are properly authorized and 

correct, 
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b. Costs of specific items of interest— rising costs for maintenance of 
motor vehicles for social worker transportation, for example. 



c. Cost of labor for each activity. 



d. Costs of supplies, equipment and contractual services, in detail, 
and overall. 

e. That expenditures for restricted items are not exceeded. 

f. That cash handled in the operation is secure and fully accounted for. 

g. That higher authority re(?uirements for accounting records and 
reports are being met. 

h. That requirements for audits of funds are met. 

i. That funds authorized for expenditures are being utilized in terms 
of purpose and in accordance with time schedules prescribed. 

j. That fees or other income are being received and administered 

properly. 

V, That legal limitations applicable are complied with in the use of 
funds and supplies or equipment. 

These considerations, among others, are matters of vital concern to the 
program director or manager, since, ultimately, he is held fully (and usually 
personally) responsible for accounting and fund controls, as well as for profes- 
sional quality of services and other administration. 



Managerial use of financial accounting and reporting systems, particularly' 
in the performance-budget system, requires emphasis on the areas of integrity of 
accounts and the training of employees. 

First, the integrity of the accounting system is primary. The manager 
must assure that accounting practices are fol .owed as prescribed, that financial 
records and reports are complete, accurate and timely. The financial system 
must be maintained under control to assure that it can pass audits and inspections. 
Security of cash and of supplies and equipment is an inherent responsibility. 
Property records must be maintained, and inventory controlled and safeguarded 
against loss, theft, or misuse. Timeliness in public agency accounting, in part- 
icular, often is critical, when appropriations ara legislated on fiscal year bases. 

Secondly, the performance -budget system requires that every employee be 
trained specifically to understand how, when and why he is to make accounting 
and reporting entries on the records and reports required of him. Errors, 
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omissions, inaccuracies, if not controlled continuously, can impair the accounting 
system. 

For assurance of aflequacy of the accounting and financial reporting system 
under his jurisdiction, the manager must establish a series of personal inspection 
actions, lie must 

a. EstaM^sh periodic unannounced inspections of the financial and ac- 
counting control systems, such as count of cash in cashiers' custody, inspection 
r: security of supplies, desk audit of various accounting processes, etc. 

b. Establish groups of financial reports and records from which sum- 
maries may be obtained on a periodic basis, such as monthly reports of the 
status of funds, assuring that accounting is up to date and that cumulative income 
and expenditures are recorded. 

c. Perform (at least annually) 2 comprehensive audit of the total ac- 
counting and reporting system (usually tWs is standard practice in most public 
service agencies), to detect inadequacies and to maintain integrity, 

d. Provide for periodic sampling of accounts and records (case files) 

to assure employee compliance with required recording and reporting requirements. 
(This is especially important in cases where electronic data processing systems 
have been established for social work, and the financial records are dependent 
upon employee input.) 

Other aspects of the analysis of financial accounts and reports are discus- 
sed under the subject of ''Management Reviev/ and Analysis", indicating how these 
are used to provide the manager with financial data related to the total manage- 
ment of the organization. 

b. Manpower Utilization Reporting Systems. 

Since manpower constitutes a major cost and the major means of doing work 
in the social services, management attention to this resource must be a daily 
first priority. 

Assuring maximum utilization of manpower involves a number of sometimes 
conflicting and difficult-to-coordinate considerations for the manager. These con- 
sist of: 



Availability of personneL 



Professional skills needed versus those available. 

Training for improving skills and for personnel development* 

284 
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Authorizations or fuiul limitations versus requirements for manpower. 

I-:iTectivo use of time of personnel. 

Motivation and administration, 

One rather comprehensive review of the aspects of manpower in social ser- 
vice work is the series of articles in the April 1969 issue of the Journal of the 
American Public Welfare Association (121), The emphasis on the various as- 
pects of recruitment, training, use and retention of manpower is the typical em- 
phasis on obtaining the best degree of service from the people who do the work. 
Other publications, such as HEW's "Differential Use of Staff in Family and Child 
Welfare Services", (175), and "Cost Analysis in Child Welfare Services" (160), 
stress specific techniques or means of increasing productivity of social workers. 

The control by management over the utilization of manpower is a common 
day-to-day operational necessity. Perhaps the most basic and well-known daily 
control over manpower utilization is the "time-clock" approach used in factory 
and large business organization as a means of assuring that payment for labor is 
not lost through absence of the worker. 

Another form of control to assure that unnecessary personnel are not em- 
ployed and become an unproductive cost, is that of "personnel space authorization" 
by which most governmental agencies, in particular, limit employment to certain 
numbers and skills of personnel based on some form of workload experience or 
skill requirement. 

Control of the skills needed in an organization often is accomplished through 
formal training programs and testing programs (such as apprentice training) 
whereby only those with appropriate skills are employed in specific positions. 

Review of the work of employees is another type of manpower utilization 
control. The "Quality Control" inspection line in a factory production process is 
a familiar example— the purpose being to assure that the worker performs his 
duties in an acceptable manner. All types of inspections of work performed, in- 
cluding follow-up and other types of reports gnd reviews of completed or In-proc- 
ess work, assure management not only that acceptable quality products are being 
produced, but that costs for labor are minimized. 

Assuring that employee time is fully productive is one benefit of work-meas- 
urement, work simplification, and related time-study controls. The objective is 
to assure that the employee's working time results in maximum productivity. 

Maintaining employee motivation is a continuous managerial duty. Effective 
promotional and personnel administration programs are managerial controls to 
prevent loss of trained personnel through dissatisfaction, and to provide the org- 
anization with continuity and effective continuing service. Morale -building 
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programs, bonuses, prizes, personal recognition programs, also are managerial 
controls to assure that personnel operate at their most productive level. The 
rate of pay of workers is a primary consideration in maintaining morale. 

Since productivity is a key consideration in the performance-budget organ- 
ization, being related to the workloads and the coPt of accomplishing ^vorkloads, 
the program director or manager requires a nuret^r of specific controls to as- 
sure himself that manpower needs are met and thut those personnel employed are 
contributing effectively towards accomplishment of agency goals and objectives. 

Of importance to the manager, then, is the development of a system of 
manpower utilization (feedback) controls to keep him informed of the status of 
manpower production. Among these should be: 

a. Daily attendance records or summaries. 

b. Personnel charts showing status of employment of all persons, by 
pay rate, skill and other desired categories. 

c. Production records Indicating workloads produced, dally, weekly, 
monthly, etc. 

d. Training records of individuals to Indicate progress and fulfillment 
of the agency training program. 

e. Reports on personnel actions; turnover, hiring, firing, losses of 
personnel, and reasons therefor, etc. 

f. Reports of costs of manpower against budgeted amounts. 

g. A system of inspections, follow-up or audits to detect sub-standard 
performance (quality) and reasons therefor. 

h. Systems providing standard procedures for doing work, standard 
job descriptions upon which to base pay of persons with different skills and doing 
different types of work, against which standards of manpower performance may be 
gauged. 

i. Systems to Identify particularly effective employees for recognition 
or promotion (morale-building), and for organizational improvement (continuity 
and experience). 

j. Efficiency controls, such as work simplification, work measurement 
systems and standards against which to measure personnel productivity. 

Of particular Importance In the "team" concept Is the necessity for close 
control over the use of the time of Individuals of the team and the necessary 
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coordination of the work assigned to individual team members to prevent loss of 
productive time and effort. The team leader, in addition to being concerned with 
professional sei vices being given to the client, must always be aware of, and 
responsible for, control of productivity. He will be concerned greatly with day- 
lo-day problems of attendance (sick leave, vacation scheduling, attention to duty); 
training (skills to be developed); morale (discipline, working conditions); applica- 
tion of time of individuals (assignments); and inspection of quality of service. 

No less concijrned will be the next higher level of supervision in such 
broader aspects of^ manpower management as transfers of individual team memb- 
ers from one duty,' or one team, to another, to make better use of skills, or to 
fill gaps caused by absences, losses of personnel, and other day-to-day produc- 
tion problems. Higher levels of supervision will become concerned with costs of 
labor productivity as well as quality and will monitor closely such factors as the 
most desirable ratio and uses of MSW skills against non-MSW positions in the 
team structure, etc. 

At the top level of management, the problems inherent in manpower control 
are broader, such as maintaining an effective recruitment system to fill losses 
promptly and with needed skills; a training program to insure progressive im- 
provement in productivity and as a base for continuity of the organization; and 
overall organization and re -organization actions to effect maximum use of avail- 
able manpower and skills. 

Not mentioned, but equally important to the controls on manpower product- 
ivity, are management programs for precluding loss of productive time because 
of avoidable accidents, sickness and other crises. A chart showing illness rates 
and absences, for example, can be informative to management that perhaps emp- 
loyees are making excessive use of sick leave, or it may indicate that a nrogram 
offering "flu shots" might improve attendance through illness prevention. 

Similarly, disciplinary controls are essential for productivity, morale, and 
safety, among other reasons. 

All of the above considerations relate to the effective and maximum util- 
ization of manpower and are important particularly under the program-budget and 
team service concepts. 
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V. Operational Controls . 



The importance of management attention to and control over financial affairs 
of the organization and of control over manpower utilization has been mentioned. 
These can be considered, in one sense, as being parts of the overall concept of 
operational control. By operational control in this study, however, we mean the 
conduct of the day-to-day actions which result in work being performed according 
to the goals and objectives that management has establisheo. In this sense, we 
shall discuss the means by which management fulfills its major role, the control 
of production of the end-product--whether a product or a service--and keeps it- 
self informed of the status of affairs. 

VVc have mentioned the two phases of workload control— to assure that what- 
ever quantity of work has been established as an objective is accomplished within 
the time limits prescribed— and to assure that the work product meets prescribed 
standards of quality. 

Managerial considerations in malntalnitt.; operational control include develop- 
ment of: 

a. Reports of workloads produced during dally, weekly, monthly and 
longer-period time stages, measured against quantities established as objectives. 

b. Reports to assure that proper quality of work results from the 
expenditures of man or machine time. 

c. Reports on progress to assure coordination of efforts of different 
organizational entities to preclude time, supplies or other resources from being 
wasted. 

d. Reports on effectiveness of processes, methods or procedures to 
preclude waste timo and motion or to assure quality maintenance. 

e Reports on availability and distributions of workloads and resources 
to assure proper balance of operations to meet goals. 

Management literature abounds in sophisticated managerial techniques and 
reporting systems for maintaining daily operational control. Of great importance 
among these is the assurance of coordination of operations among activities. 
Modern business, for example, no longer can permit the type of operation com - 
mon in earlier days, when the sales division might outsell the capability of the 
manufacturing plant. In the program-budget concept, the program document is 
designed particularly to effect operational coordination and control. Thus, in the 
social service context, management is interested in daily and other periodic rep- 
orts on the numbers and status of caseloads processed as related to the availa- 
bility and utilization of manpower and other resources, 
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(Quality of services can bo assured by inspection, or by special reviews of 
reports indicating, for oxaniplo, the nunilDer of days elapsed between opening and 
processing of new v-oses, and by follow-up and inspection of files, records and 
reports, to determine adequacy of professional treatment. 

How the manager controls daily operations depends greatly upon the demands 
on i.is time, the size of staff available to him for such control; physical distances 
and locations which he must cover; and other limitations. 

For the manager to make effective use of his own time, the»'efore, requires 
him to establish a number of systems for daily operational control. Among these 
information-gathering (feedback) devices are: 

a. Personal physical inspections of operations and facilities on a 
scheduled, periodic basis, so that each operation receives management attention 
on a regular basis. 

b. Development of an operational reporting system designed to provide 
key summary data on details of daily production. Trends in production become 
available through analysis to indicate decreases or increases in quantity or qual- 
ity over a period of time. 

c. Unscheduled sampling of end-products to determine quality can be 
effected by use of one-time reports and one-time special inspections and studies. 
In social work, for example, the frequency and types of client complaints is a 
useful indicator. 



d. Periodic staff meetings of key supervisors to discuss day-to-day 
problems and to present to the manager certain key data on production. Such 
meetings also have the beneficial aspect of assuring continued coordination among 
various departments or teams, and permit the manager to issue day-to-day guid- 
ance as conditions indicate. 



e. Development of a periodic, comprehensive review and analysis 
system (discussed at more length in Section E.3d, following). Review and 
analysis systems provide fully coordinated and comprehensive long-range reviews 
of all aspects of operations. 

Among the many operational consideration of the manager are those which 
affect production by limiting it. The manager must be attentive to mundane 
daily problems, such as: 



a, Physical facility adequacy— location, placement, condition and use 
of equipment, such as tables, chairs, desks, motor vehicles, office supplies, 
heat, water, light, security. If motor vehicles are pooled, for example, there 
must be a tight usage control system so that sufficient transportation is available 
and used economically for the workload demand. Procurem.ent of supplies and 
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equipment must include consideration of lead times« Supply systems must permit 
replenishment supplies to be obtained before the last item is used up. 

b. Unexpected changes, There should exist a formal plan of alter- 
nate operations for emergency or unusual situations. Strikes by hospital employ- 
ees in a local area might require shifting this service to another county — and 
arrangements for this sort of emergency must be made in advance. Shortages of 
supplies or equipment due to failures such as vendor or manufacturing delays 
must be met by plans to utilize substitute items or processes. Emergency 
situation reporting systems should be established with reports to be submitted by 
responsible activity directors whenever conditions indicate that significant prob- 
lems in operations will occur through unusual events. 
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The dl«:cuaaion thus far has emphasized how "feedback" information can be 
developed for use by management primarily for controlling day-to-day operations. 
It can 1)0 observed readily that a manager or program director might be hard 
put to assimilate and absorb the tremendous amounts of detailed data available 
from dally financial accounts, manpower and other operatiopal reports. Certainly, 
these are used, and Intended to be used, for management decision and control of 
on-going operations. At some point in time, however, tt becomes necessary for 
the manager to obtain a different perspective of progress to assure that all of 
the daily actions are being coordinated and continue to be aimed at achievement 
of long-range organizational goalb and objectives. 

Particularly for this purpose, the Management Re'/iew and Analysis System 
was designed to provide the busy manager with a periodic, overall, comprehensive 
and coordinated view of the progress of all operations towards goals. The prog- 
ram-budget system Is designed to facilitate this type of "long-range" review, as 
distinguished from the day-to-day feedback system of control. 

The type of information and data to be presented to the manager or program 
director in a Management Review and Analysis can be categorized as being of a 
summary (significant) nature. From the detailed data and reports discussed 
previously, the manager (or his Program-Budget Branch staff) prepares a series 
of standardized charts or tables of key data showing various aspects of perform- 
ance and progress against the specific goals and objectives prescribed in the 
program document. 

An example of the difference in treatment between the daily operational type 
of report and a summary analysis type of report might be illustrative of the con- 
cept. For example, the program director may have seen daily attendance reports 
Indicating absences of social workers and administrative employees for various 
reasons, and upon which he has made daily decisions to shift work, :.o defer work, 
or to transfer personnel temporarily to resolve the day's particular problem. In 
the review and analysis context, a summary chart or table can be prepared show- 
ing the number of man-days lost through various types of absences, such as for 
illness or vacation, A rate of normal sick leave experience can be derived as a 
gauge for determining whether employee sick leave is greater or less than normal. 
Excessive use of sick leave might indicate to the manager a need to monitor sick 
leave authorizations more closely to prevent abuse of the privilege. Thus, the 
review and analysis concept provides a somewhat different type of control for 
management, and becomes an additional feedback system to assure long-range 
coordination and control of progress of all operations. 

The major principles of the Management Review and Analysis System Indi- 
cate its benefits: 

a. The Management Review and Analysis is a formal, periodic, sched- 
uled, assembly and presentation to the manager by activity directors of key data 
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and information on progress of their operations in terms of specific goals and 
obiectlves. (By periodic is meant that the review is conducted at regular pres- 
cribed intervals, monthly or quarterly, as best suits the organizational needs.) 

b. While the manager may specify the types of information he desires, 
the pr(<gram document goals and objectives become basic points of reference by 
which activity directors develop data. The review covers, at one single time, 
each f.iiu all of the major activities and gives the manager the advantage of as- 
sessing at one time the coordination and extent of progress of the entire organ- 
ization and its parts. 

c. The conduct of the review is treated as a formal staff conference 
and the manager uses the review as a means of detecting problem areas, asses- 
sing adequacy of performance, and providing guidance and direction to correct 
problems, shift workloads or change policy or procedures. (In fact, a key ben- 
efit and use of the review and analysis system, is that it permits the manager to 
issue correcti/e guidance on the spot, and to assess, at future reviews, the im- 
pact of such guidance. It provides a follow-up of his "directed actions" to assure 
that positive actions are taken to correct deficiencies noted during the prior 
review. ) 

In relating this feedback system to the team concept of social service del- 
ivery systems, it can be visualized that: 

a. Preparation and conduct of the periodic review and analysis would 
be a responsibility and function of the "Program and Budget Brpnch" which would 
develop standardized charts, provide advice and guidance to team leaders or act- 
ivity directors on context and key data to be presented, and be responsible for 
documentation of the manager's guidance for follow-up actions, 

b. Each activity director and team leader presents a brief oral review, 
using such charts and visual aids as needed, indicating progress of his level of 
organization against the prescribed goals and objectives or standards of service 
established for his unit. 

c. The manager obtains from this review a comprehensive, fully co- 
ordinated, picture of what the various elements of his organization have accomp- 
lished, and he may question subordinates freely and provide guidance on problem 
areas. 

For successful implementation of this concept of long-range feedback there 
a^e a number of important principles to be followedj 

a. Data and information must be summarized into meaningful, simple 
and clearly-presented categories relating progress to objectives and goals. Trends 
showing increasing or decreasing workloads are Important. Utilization of resour- 
ces against planned time and quantity goals provide comparisons which reveal 
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potential problems before they become serious. Data presented are those which 
may be considered as having a significant impact on the organization. Day-to-day 
details are avoided. 

b. Visual aids arc important- -these may be prepared by a trained 
illustrator, if available, or may be simple, neat tables or charts prepared by 
team leaders. (A few examples of the tjrpes of charts which can be prepared 
for a formal review and analysis presentation are included in following pages.) 
It is impor nt that preparation of visual aids be coordinated by the Program- 
Budget Br ich so that they are standardized— for example, column charts which 
show progress against goals should all be of uniform format, with the same col- 
ors and symbols used to indicate progress, goals, etc. Methods of presentation 
of visual material may vary from use of printed or typed handout documents to 
elaborate color slide projection, but the major principle is to provide the manag- 
er with a simple and clear picture of the topic under discussion. 

c. The oral presentation by the team leader or activity director should 
come directly to the point of discussion of the chart or visual aid. Such present- 
ations should be brief and enhance what the chart shows. If a problem is indicat- 
ed, the context of the presentation should state the problem clearly and the pres- 
enter should include his recommendations for its solution, for consideration by 
the manager. 

d. A formal schedule of actions should be developed by the Program- 
Budget Branch providing detailed guidance for development of data, method of 
presentation, standardization of charts, and key dates by which preparatory act- 
ions must be completed. The periodic review must be scheduled at a ime con- 
venient to the manager, and should specify a cut-off date (such as the end of a 
calendar month) for tho data and information to be used. The presentation must 
be scheduled at the earliest possible time following the cut-off date for the infor- 
mation, in order that the presentation be current and useful. If delays occur, 
provision should be made for the staff to update data before the presentation. 

e. Prior to the formal presentation to the manager, a "dress rehear- 
sal" should b<3 conducted. The usefulness of such rehearsals must not be mini- 
mized. It is during the rehearsal that coordination is effected when each team 
leader or activity director is able to see what the others are presenting as prob- 
lems. For example, Team Leader "A" might blame his lack of progress on lack 
of funds, whereas the budget director may be showing that overall fund utilization 
is low for the period under discussion. The importance of thrashing out the prob- 
lems at the rehearsal is that presentations then become coordinated and the man- 
ager need not iron out differences of opinion before making a decision on a prob- 
lem presented to him for guidance. 

f. The Program -Budget Branch, as monitor, records the guidance is- 
sued by the manager during the formal presentation, and develops a follow-up 
system to assure that the guidance is act6d upon. This can be done, for example, 
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by publication of a staff memorandum containing the manager's guidance, and 
requiring that each directed action be discussed at the next presentation to assure 
the manager that action hag been taken, and the results achieved, 

Once established, the formal, periodic. Management Review and Analysis 
presentation becomes an invaluable "feedback" system assuring coordinated con- 
trol of all operations, It does not substitute for, nor conflict with, daily opera- 
tional management information reports. Rather, it provides a considered review— 
and most importantly, a thorough analysis— of each operr»tion, and its effect on 
the total organizational progress. It provides the manager with one of the most 
powerful management tools yet de/ised. It is flexible and can be tailored to the 
manager's needs and special interests, and it focuses management attention on 
areas of significance, saving his time and effort. Of major importance is that 
this system forces facts to the surface and this assists management in making 
valid decisions based on a considered analysis of the progress of operations. 

The example charts following illustrate the possibilities for clear, summary- 
type, key data to be presented to management. 

Wt h regard to management information systems as a whole, one excellent 
treatment in larger agencies which have facilities to support such an activity, Is 
to establish a small chart room (or a loose-leaf Deskbook) containing special 
charts of interest to the manager, such as dally attendance, caseloads, status of 
funds and related Information to which ready reference Is desirable. 
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Example Chart for a 

Child Welfare Division 

Review and Analysis Presentation 



Topic: MANPOWER RESOURCES 



PERSONNEL STRENGTH 
Number (^11 Activities) 




Example Discussion (As of 31 March 1972 in this case) 

Through 31 December 1971, we were authorized 42 spaces for the Child 
Welfare Division. Because of budget reductions, the authorization was reduced 
to 38 for the end of March 1972. In anticipation of this reduction, we placed 
a hiring freeze In effect on last 30 June. By attrition we now have been 
reduced in actual strength to 35 personnel as of 31 March. It is recommended 
that the hiring freeze now be lifted to permit hiring three social workers. The 
budget director states that funds are available. 
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Example Chart for a 

Child We lfare Division 

Review and Analysis Presentation 

Topic: STATUS OF FUNDS 



STATUS OF FUNDS 
(Dollars in Thousands) 



Purpose 
(Pro^Tram)* 


Available 
1 Jan 72 


Used Thru 
31 Mar 72 


% Used 


Over or 
(Short) 


Foster Care 


153.2 


38.3 


25.0 




Adoption 


75.0 


25.0 


33.3 


(6.3) 


Shelter Care 


70.1 


10.1 


14.4 


7.4 


Administration 


12.3 


4.1 


33.3 


(1.0) 


Supplies and 
Equipment 


10.4 


2.8 


25.0 





♦Partial listing for Illustration only. 



Example Discussion; 

This chart shows expenditures of funds through March 31, 1972, Planned 
expenditures were for 25% of available funds to be utilized by that time. As 
shown In the right hand column^ a significant shortage threatens lit "Adoption'' 
funds, which were 33.3% utilized, leaving only $50,000 to carry through the next 
three quarters, whereas we need $56,250. Thus we are short $6300 In that 
program. The major reason for this over-expenditure was the recent emphasis 
on the adoption program which resulted In placements and related expenses 
greater than anticipated. 

Shelter Care funds, however, were not utilized to full extent and we 
have a significant balance of $7.4 thousand In that program. Underutlllzatlon of 
these funds, however. Is attributed to failure to complete contract arrangements 
for repair of the shelter building roof. This Is expected to be accomplished In 
the 2d Quarter* 

The $1,000 shortage In the Administration area Is not significant. It 
reflects costs of supply deliveries which were effected In the 1st Quarter Instead 
of after March 31* 

In summary, the major problem Is the shortage of $6300 In Adoption 
funds. We expect, however, that the workload of adoptions will drop significant- 
ly In the next three quarters and recommend a review of this area at the next 
quarterly presentation to see If furt^f .notion Is warranted at that time* 
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Example chart for a 

Child Welfare Division 

Review and Analysis Presentation 

Topic: CASELOADS— BY TLAM AREA 



TEAM CASELOADS 
(1st Quarter 1972) 



O V ti Vltjr 

Code 


I ypc oi \. ase 


Team 
I-A 


Team 
I-B 


Team 
II-A 


1000. 11000 


Counseling and 
Guidance 


62 


120 


65 


. 12000 


Protective 
Services 


32 


29 


12 


.13000 


Financial and 
Other Direct Aid 


173 


242 


72 


.13100 


(Direct Funds) 


( 70) 


(110) 


(51) 


. 13200 


(Homemaker) 


( 21) 


{ 49) 


• 9) 


. 13300 


(Day Care) 


( 82) 


( 83) 


(12) 




Totals 


267 


391 


149 


*See Management Structure 







Example Discussion; 

compares caseloads of the three teams for the 1st Quarter, 
1972, by type of case. The largest proportion of caseloads occurs in the area 
of providing financial and other direct aid. The Team I-A total workload Is 
representative of that area. The low total caseload count for Team II-A and the 
high caseload for Team I-B Indicate a need for us to undertake a study to 
determine whether to redlstrlct the geographical boundary between the two teams, 
or to shift some manpower from Team II-A to Torjn I-B. 
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Example Chart for a 

Child Welfare Division 

Review and Analysis Presentation 



Topic: CASELOADS COMPARED TO PROGRAM 



Total 
Cases 

400 
300 
200 

100 



TEAM CASELOADS 
(Actual vs Program) 

391 



267 



1st Quarter 1972 

^Program 

149 



Team I-A 



I-B 



n-A 



Social 
Workers 



Example Discussion 

In terms of total caseloads* this chart shows better the imbalance of 
manpower and caseloads between Teams I^B and II-A. If a atxxdy indicates that 
this situation will continue, we would propose revising the programs for these 
teams accordingly and adjusting team manpower to suit. One indicator that this 
may occur is the next chart showing the trend of cases over the past five years 
in these areas. 
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Example Chart for a 

Child Welfare Division 

Review and Analysis Presentation 



Topic: CASELOADS— 5-YEAR TREND 




Example Discussion 



This chart confirms our suspicions that the caseload for Team ll^A is 
dropping and is likely to remain low. The similar long-trend rise in load for 
Team I-B also is indicative that it will continue at a level closer to 400 than 300* 



Our study will take into account^ however « possible differences in time 
factors for service to persons in the Team II-A area and the unit processing 
time for Team I-B» We shall make suitable recommendations at the next 
quarterly prepentation. 
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e. Feedback Systems for Social Work Teams, 



The preceding discussions of Management Information Systems (Feedback 
Systems) introduced the general concepts and procedures applicable to such sys- 
tems. Of particular concern in this study is the application of a useful feedback 
system for management of the social work team. 

At the team level, the managerial information system necessarily centers on 
the control of direct services — casework. The team leader must maintain close 
control over day-to-day social work actions so that he may assure both qualita- 
tive and quantitative production in accordance with the goals and objectives 
established for the team and for each case assigned to the team. 

It is this area of social work control which is a prevalent weakness in cur^ 
rent practice. A major problem is the failure to continue or to complete actions 
on cases within a reasonable time frame. The failure to establish a meaningful 
plan of action, and to carry out the plan within a practical time frame minimizes 
the effectiveness of social work. The foster child who is moved from one foster 
home to another at frequent intervals because no one has made a final decision on 
where to place him becomes an adult without ever having obtained the service he 
needed most— a permanent home in which to grow up. 

In the team concept it is essential that a feedback system be established at 
the team level which will assure that: 

a. The data and information needed for action on the case are obtained 
on a timely basis, early in the case, so that a decisive plan of action may be 
formulated, 

b. The plan of action is practical and can be implemented within a 
reasonable time frame suitable for the particular case, 

c. Actions to implement the plan are reviewed at frequent intervals to 
assure the continuity and adequacy of services, or to modify the goals and serv- 
ices as needei, 

d. The goal established for the case is achieved within a reasonable 
time frame for that case. 

The team leader, therefore, must establish for his own use, a relatively 
simple, yet comprehensive, feedback system which will serve to keep him inform- 
ed of the status of every case under his jurisdiction. The basic elements of such 
a system are contained first in the case file itself, and secondly, in development 
of periodic reviews and summary recor(il^ and reports of workloads accomplished. 

The need for developing specific case-file record and report formats was 
discussed earlier in connection with team case reviews. The case file must be 
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complete, yet Irief and meaningful. In the team organisation, procedures must 
be established to control file content by assuring that each action by various team 
members becomes a part of the file so that all actions are chronologically enter- 
ed, and are complete. 

Following are examples of simple case file formats and team workload rec- 
ords and reports which can be utilized by the team leader as a set of feedback 
controls on work of the team. O'hese are relatively simplified examples to il- 
lustrate basic requirements only. A number of agencies using computerized case 
control systems have developed highly detailed and sophisticated case data sys- 
tems. All such case record systems serve the common purpose of assuring man- 
agerial control over the quality and quantity of the social work effort.) 

a. Case File Forms . First, the case file can be standardized by 
use of a simple set of control sheets such as are illustrated on the following 
pages. The case file can be designed to incorporate: 

(!)• An Initial Interview Record, which contains basic information 
about the client, for identity and summarization of the case problem. This form 
becomes a control for workload count of "New Cases". 

(2) . Additional essential dociumentation (not illustrated), such as 
detailed medical and individual case history forms, legal papers, correspondence, 
and memoranda (placed in file in chronological order, generally with newejt mat- 
erial being placed on top). 

(3) . Case Action Record, filed chronologically, outlining (summar- 
izing) each action subsequent to the initial interview, and indicating the date and 
team member contacting the client. 

(4) . Six-month Diagnostic Summary, for semi-annual review of each 
case, indicating the status of the case, an evaluation, and approved recommend- 
ations for future action. 

(5) . A Final Disposition Record , indicating the date and reason for 
termination of services. Upon approval by the team leader, this form transfers 
the case file to inactive or closed status. 
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EXAMPLE CASE FILE FORMS 
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INITIAL INTERVIEW RECORD 



Explanation of Form 

This form provides essential identification information concerning the 
client, his spouse and dependents — names, addresses, ages, etc. 

The type of case is indicated, using the categories (activities, sub- 
activities, or elements) provided in the Management Structure* 

A summary remark space permits identification of tYc nature of the case, 
for ready reference* 

The purpose of the form is to establish minimum information to identify 
the case and its principals, to assure that the team coordinator Is 
assigned and the teaxti leader informed whenever a new case has been 
assigned to the team* 

By requiring review by the team leader of the form for each new case 
file, a firm and systematic case control procedure is established. The 
team leader must initial or sign each new case Initial Interview Record 
before it is placed in the file by the team secretary* Generally, a 24- 
ho'^r limit could be established for completion of this form, review by 
the team leader, and placement in the file by the team secretary, to 
assure timely processing* 

Additional documents pertinent to the initial interview may be attached to 
this furm for team leader review and placed In file as part of the 
initial interview process* 
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INITIAL INTERVIEW RECORD 



DATE: of initial interview 


CASE No. 


Assigned to: 


CLIENT: Last name First name 


Middle name Social Security No. 


Mail address City 


State ZIP Telephone 


SPOUSE: Last name First name 


Middle name Social Security No. 


Address, If different from Client 


Telephone 


Client date of birth: 


Spouse date of birth: 





DEPENDENTS: Last Name First Name Middle Initial SSN DoBirth 



TYPE OF CASE: 



Code 


Title 


Code 


Title 


1000.11000 _ 


Counseling & Guidance 


.21000 _ 


Shelter Care 


. 12000 


Protective Services 


. 22000 _ 


Residential Treatment 


. 13100 _ 


Direct Fund Assistance 


. 23000 


Institutional Care 


. 13200 _ 


Homemaker Services 


. 24000 _ 


Foster Care 


. 13300 _ 


Day Care Services 


. 25000 


Adoption 




Other 







CA^fc iNtERVifeW ^UMMAftV: 



i^repared by: Revieweci by: 



Team Intake Interviewer Team Leader 

Date: 



CASE ACTION RECORD 



Explanation of Form 

This format provides a means by which each social worker or team 
member may document actions taken during each contact with the client 
subsequent to the initial Interview, 

The format Identifies the case by client name and case number, and the 
team member taking action, A brief summary of the action taken during 
the visit or contact Is provided. Detailed data, such as medical exam- 
ination records, detailed case history formats and other documentation 
obtained or resulting from the action, are appended to this form. This 
form, with appended documentation, would be filed in next chronological 
order (latest case action record on top) in the case file« 

The team member preparing the Case Action Record transmits it to the 
team secretary for typing, or other administrative action. In turn, the 
secretary routes the ^orm to the case coordinator and team leader, in 
that order, to assure that each becomes aware of the contact and actions 
taken. 

The purpose of the form is to assure a systematic control for coordination 
among team members and to assure that the case coordinator is kept 
informed when other members of the team become Involved in case actions. 
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DATE: 



CASE ACTION RECORD 

CASE No. 



CUENT:_ 

Last name First Middle sSw 



CONTACTED BY: 

Team member 



SUMMARY OF CASE ACTION: 



REVIEWED; Placed in File; 

uaie Tetmi case coordinator date 

asm" ' um 6m 6b6rmmt 
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SIX-MONTH DIAGNOSTIC SUMMARY 

Explanation of Form 

The Six-Month Diagnostic Summary, basically a first page of the diagnostic 
evaluation record, provides a summary Indicating the current case status, 
the goal, an evaluation, and recommendations based upon the review of 
the case. Additional narrative, discussion and evaluation of the case 
can be added, as additional pages. 

This form could be printed on colored paper for ready Identification In 
the file folder. 

A space Is provided for approval of the recommendations by the team 
leader prior to placing the form In the file. 

The Slx*Month Diagnostic Summary Is a required, mandatory form and 
review. It provides assurance that each case Is careftiUy evaluated every 
six months while It Is active, and that meaningful recommendations for 
the next period are developed and are approved specifically by the team 
leader. 
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DATE! 



SIX-MONTH DIAGNOSTIC SUMMARY 

CASE No. 



CLIENT: 



TaiT 



First 



iyname 



name 



CASE REVIEW: 

Type of Case: 1000. 



Code 



Initial Interview: 



Date 



Title 



Case Coordinator 



Case Goal: 



Current Status: 



Summary Evaluation: 



Recommendations : 



PREPARED BY: _ Placed In Filet 

Case (!:oordinator 3ale" 



Recommendations Approved: 



Bys. 



Team Leader Dale — Team Secretary 
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FINAL DISPOSITION RECORD 



Explanation of Form 

This control record provides a means of assuring that no case Is placed 
In an Inactive or closed file status without the knowledge and approval of 
the team leader* 

Printed on colored paper, It serves as a **flag** Indicating that final action 
on the case has been taken and that the case file may be retired to the 
Inactive or closed records. Use of this form permits the team leader to 
establish the workload count of **Cases Closed*\ as prescribed In the 
Management Structure, 

Once this form Is placed In the case file folder, the file Is considered 
closed and no other documentation Is permitted to be added. If the case 
Is re-opened for any reaion at a later date, a completely new file Is 
started, using the previously described Initial Interview Record as a base. 
The closed file of prior actions may be appended to the new file, or 
cross-referenced, as appropriate. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



FINAL DISPOSITION RECORD 



DATE: 



CASE No. 



"ssFT 



CLIENT: 



Last name 



First 



Middle 



Initial Interview Date: 



Type of Case; 



1000. 
Code 



Case Coordinator 



TTtlT 



Termination Date: 



Reasons for Final Disposition: 



FINAL DISPOSITION APPROVED: 

— D515 umr msAmK 

Placed in File:" 

— tms 

By: 

Team Secretary 

INSTRUCTIONS: When this form is filed as top sheet in case file, NO OTHER 
DOCUMENTS WILL BE ADDED. 

THIS CASE IS TRANSFERRED TO INACTIVE FILES. If 
^urthe." actions are taken after the above final disposition date, 
a NEW case file will be opened, and this complete file will be 
placed under the INITIAL INTERVIEW RECORD of the NEW 
case file, or it may be cross-referenced on the INITIAL 
INTERVIEW RECORD of the NEW case file. 
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b. Team Contr ol Forms. The team leader, in addition to case file 
controls, needs some means of visual summary control by which he may review 
periodically the status of actions on each case, and determine whether progress 
is being made in handling the over-all workload of the team. Example formats 
follow illustrating a few possibilities: 

A Case Control Register , for control of caseloads and case 

files. 

A Team Case Review Schedule, to assure monthly reviews of 

cases in process. 

(3) . A Daily Workload Record, indicating the caseloads and man- 
hours expended by each member of the team each day. 

(4) . A Monthly Team Workload Report, summarizing the workload 
and manhour expenditures of the team during the given period. 

(5) . A Team Workload Trend Chart^ indicating the long-term 
(annual) trend of team intake and work accomplishment (New Cases, Closed Cases, 
and Backlog), 

in addition to these formats, the formal Management Review and Analysis 
procedure discussed earlier serves to produce other summary charts and infor- 
mation on team progress, workload accomplishment and resource utilization, 
among other managerial considerations. All of these are means for keeping the 
team leader abreast of team operations and assuring that the objectives and 
goals of the team are being accomplished, as well as those for ihdividual cases. 
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EXAMPLE TEAM CONTROL FORMS 
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TEAM CASE CONTROL REGISTER 

Explanation of Form 

This form, maintained by the team secretary, provides a control over 
every case assigned to the team. 

At the time of the Initial Interview, the team secretary assigns a serial 
case number and establishes a Case File Folder, with an Initial Interview 
Record. The Intake interviewer completes the Initial Interview Record, 
and when It Is returned to the team secretary, she completes the infor- 
mation on the Case Control Register. While the case goal, target date 
for final disposition, and type of case, might not be known until some 
time later , the secretary's entry on the Case Control Register of the 
initial interview date, assignment of a case number, and case (client) 
name, creates a means of case control. 

This form becomes a permanent record and assures that cases are not 
''IobV through missing file folders or lack of documentation* The form 
assists the team leader by Indicating, In the column provided, the date 
of final disposition of a case, and which cases are still In process. The 
target date for final disposition provides a gauge to identify lagging cases 
by comparison with current date of review, and with initial interview date« 
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TEAM CASE REVIEW SCHEDULE 



Explanation of Form 

This form, prepared monthly by the team secretary, lists all oases shown 
on the Case Control Register as being still in process (that is, cases 
which do not have a final disposition date entered on the Control Register 
Form). Thus, a monthly ^review schedule is obtained assuring that every 
case not completed is reviewed duri.ig the succeeding month. 

The case review need not be a lengthy process, but completion of the form 
assures that no case is overlooked. Any decisions made on a particular 
case may be summarized in the Remarks section of the form, and details 
and other documentation resulting from the case review would be filed^in 
the case file folder. Team case reviews, as applicable, may be document- 
ed by use of the Case Action Record, described previously. 

The Team Case Review Schedule indicates the dates of **Initial Interview**, 
of the **Last Review**, and provides space for the date of the **Current 
Review**. Comparison of these dates during team reviews indicates lag-- 
ging cases requiring attention. 

This form provides the team leader with the size of backlog of cases in 
process. Also, by the number of cases entered on the form, it provides 
an indicator of the amount of time needed to be scheduled for team case 
reviews during the coming month. 
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DAILY WORKLOAD RECORD 



Explanation of Form 

This form provides a record of manhours expended by each team member 
in daily case processing, with cases identified by the same categorization 
as provided in the Management Structure, This type of form would be 
necessary to develop workload data for the program-budget management 
system described in this study. In addition, it provides the team leader 
with a daily indicator of the work performed by the members of the team. 

The form is simple and readily completed by each member of the team. 
Additional data desired for daily workload control may be entered by 
revision of the form as needed. Dally summary sheets for the team as 
a whole could be developed and maintained by the team secretary to 
indicate total workloads, using the same general format. 

The form accounts only for productive time expended on social work and 
administration. Sick or annual leave and other non-productive time would 
appear normally in separate personnel time and attendance records, 

(Large agencies might consider the use of work-sampling techniques to 
determine manhours applied to functional areas and to social work. This 
approach reduces the daily recordii^; of individual manhour expenditures 
in favor of less frequent recording as a means oi reducing administrative 
effort.) 
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DAILY WORKLOAD RECORD 



DATE! Z 2 Turtt )^1 3 TEAM MEMBER; /v. /ftfieierr/S 



ACTIVITY CODE 
(See Management St'^uctuie) 


C3S6 

No. 




MANI< 
Yi ii r 


[OURS 


1 oiais 


1 


n 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


^ AAA 4 4 AAA 

1000. 11000 

Counseling & Guidance 






















1 nnn i onnn 
Protective Services 






















1000, 13100 

Direct Fund Assistance 






















1000. 13200 
Homemalcer Services 






















1000, 13300 

Day Care Services 






















Shelter Care 






















1000 22000 

Residential Treatment 






















1000.23000 
Institutional Care 






















1000. 24000 
Foster Home Care 




X 

X 


X 














3 


1000. 25000 
Adoption Services 




X 
X 




X 












4 


1000.30000 
Administration 




>{ 
















/ 
























REMARKS! Ctiti y/0 »o397 ^y./.-^ Mm* ^^^^ ,^s/.*c^ ^.t/ 



BIST COM AWllABLE '"'^^^ 



MONTHLY TEAM WORKLOAD REPORT 



Explanation of Form 

To meet requirements of the Management Structure for workload oountSi 
a monthly team workload report provides a means of categorizing cases 
in the types prescribed by the Management Structure, and indicating how 
many are still in process (backlog), how many were closed during the 
month, how many new oases were initiated, how many reviewed, and the 
total manhours of team activity in each fkinctional area. 

Additional summarization data might be added as desired. 

This summarization of workload identifies for the team leader the types of 
workloads, and indicates trends of work accomplishment of the team as a 
whole. 

Additional charts plotting these data by month throughout the year would 
provide trend and quantitative data needed for workload control. A rising 
trend of new cases might serve to alert the team leader that team proc- 
essing must be speeded up or that additional personnel might be required. 
The relative frequency of types of cases might indicate need to focus more 
manpower and attention on certain types of cases* 

A comparison of expenditure of manhours in each of the functional areas 
also serves to indicate where major amounts of manpower of the team 
are expended or needed. Manhour/case ratios in each functional area 
could be derived from this type of record, for use in program-budget 
formulation. 
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MONTH 



MONTHLY TEAM WORKLOAD REPORT 
TEAM No. 



ACTIVITY CODE 
(See Management Structure 


Backlog 


New 
Cases 


Cases 
Closed 


Cases 
Reviewed 


Manhours 


1000.11000 

Counseling & Guidance 












^000. 12000 
Protective Services 












1000. 13100 

Direct Fund Assistance 












1000.13200 
Homemaker Services 












1000. 13300 

Day Care Services 












1000.21000 
Shelter Care 












1000.22000 

Residential Treatment 












1000.23000 
Institutional Care 












1000.24000 
Foster Home Care 












1000.25000 
Adoption Services 












1000.30000 
Administration 
























TOTALS 












REMARKS: 
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TEAM WORKLOAD TREND CHART 



Explanation of Chart 

To Illustrate how the team leader may use workload statistics to obtain 
a visual picture of progress, the following example of a team workload 
trend chart Indicates a basic application. 

A team Is organized on January 1, and maintains workload statistics for 
the yeak*, based upon the monthly totals derived from previously described 
Monthly Team Workload Reports, An annual data table can be developed 
as shown below (all data are arbitrary and for Illustrative purposes only). 



MONTH 


BACKLOG 


NEW CASES 


CASES 


CURRENT 




(from prior 




CLOSED 


BACKLOG 




month report) 






(End of Month) 


Jan 


0 


100 


10 


90 


Feb 


90 


150 


50 


190 


Mar 


190 


1?0 


100 


210 


Apr 


210 


130 


90 


250 


May 


250 


125 


110 


265 


Jun 


265 


100 


120 


245 


Jul 


245 


90 


110 


225 


Aug 


225 


85 


125 


185 


Sep 


185 


110 


105 


200 


Oct 


200 


120 


100 


220 


Nov 


220 


100 


125 


195 


Deo 


195 


80 


70 


205 



From the preceding table, a trend chart, Illustrated on page 

may be developed to provide a visual control over the workload of the 

team, showing the relationships among New Cases, Cases Closed, and 

Backlog. 



Note the following points^ 

a. The general level of activity of the team Is easily developed. 
Whether the workload Is increasing or decreasing is shown 
clearly by the Backlog curve. 

b. The general level of intake is indicated by the New Cases curve» 
as is the general rate of productivity of the team by the Cases 
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TEAM WORKLOAD TREND CHART. Explanation continued: 
Closed curve* 

c. When the general level of team Intake and case processing are 
stabilized, the two curves, New Cases and Cases Closed, will 
remain level and relatively close together* The Backlog curve 
win reflect a similar trend level* When the curve for Cases 
Closed falls below the New Cases curve, it indicates a rising 
Backlog. If the Cases Closed curve is above the New Cases 
curve, the Backlog will drop* 

By use of visual aids of this nature, the team leader can tell at a glance 
whether team Intake and case processing are maintaining a normal level* 
If not, a review of staffing, or of case processing procedures, for example 
Is indicated to bring the data Into normal pattern* 
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4. Systems to Improve Efficiency and Effectiveness of Operations 

In this study of management systems, we have outlined and defined systems 
for overall coordination, and those for management information. Another cate- 
gory of systems for improving efficiency and effectiveness of work in progress 
encompasses special management actions aimed at improving the productivity of 
manpower by simplifying procedures, eliminating waste motion, reorganization to 
coordinate activities, or to make better skills available, and similar types of 
procedural changes. 

Here again, the terminology varies according to the source. The terms 
"Work Measurement" and "Work Simplification" are well known, as is the term 
"Time Study". The Federal government has used the term "Performance Analysis" 
for essentially the same purposes. In the Federal agencies, two major separate 
programs have been developed— one called "Work Simplification" aimed at proc- 
edural or work-flow studies designed to eliminate bottlenecks in procedures, such 
as following the route of a vehicle through a repair shop, or of a document 
through a clerical processing center. The "Performance Analysis" program aim- 
ed at what is often called "Time Study" or "Work Measurement" in which proc- 
esses of work done by individuals or groups of individuals are broken down into 
finite small operations, and these are timed by stop-watch or similar methods to 
determine if the process can be made less fatiguing t*^ the worker, or if it can 
be accomplished in less time. 

The objective of time study (work-measurement) systems is to determine a 
unit time in which certain work steps can be accomplished. The definition of the 
work unit ( a finite count of work output) permits application of a time factor 
which, in turn, applied to the cost of the labor or machine time involved, may be 
used as a unit cost. In this way, factories may assign a cost to the manufactur- 
ing process, and this, with other costs of doing business, may be translated into 
a figure indicating the total cost of a product. Adding the necessary amount of 
profit, of course, provides the manager with the price at which goods must be 
sold to cover costs and profits. 

Work simplification, work measurement, and similar procedural studies are 
useful in public agency operations as a means of maximizing manpower effort, 
reducing costs and maintaining efficiency and economy of operation. Unit cost 
data are used for budget development and to justify manpower requirements. 
Simplification of procedures smooths work flow and contributes to efficiency and 
effectiveness of services provided. 

For purposes of the discussions of organization and procedural systems of 
managerial control, these shall be placed under the general headings oft 

a. Organizational Controls . The grouping of individuals into function- 
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oriented activities is an age-old method of systemetizing work by dividing it into 
effective harmonious units, integrating operations which are interrelated, avoiding 
duplication, and delegating management responsibility to subordinates. 

b. Procedural Controls. Methods improvement, work simplification, 
motion stutfy, and similar flow process studies are used to discover more ef- 
fective working methods by systematic analysis of methods used in an operation, 
the use of available time, and the pace or speed at whicli actions take place. 
Training factory employees in specific methods of doing work, for example, has 
been proved to increase productivity. 

c. Work Measurement. Detailed study and analysis of the amount of 
work output produced in a given time period. Work measurement may involve 
study of groups of individuals who produce a countable output, such as the numb- 
er of pages produced by a typing pool; or it may involve on-the-job time study 
of individual worker output. The objective is to attain a standard of performance 
against which personnel, performance may be measured, costs of production dev- 
eloped and manpower requirements determined. 

a. Organizational Controls . 

In modern usage, organization implies the grouping of individuals into 
"teams" in which many individuals do the same type of work, or work towards a 
common goal. Organization, in terms of management control, implies the cate- 
gorization of work into logical groupings over which the manager can maintain 
control. Particularly in large organizations, the manager's "span of control" is 
limited by the physical limitations of his time, energy, and distance of movement. 
To assure continuing progress of all operations towards a common goal, manag- 
ers divide operations into segments, assigning work to subordinate group leaders 
who become responsible to him for details of the work to be accomplished. The 
manager then is permitted to exercise control through coordination of the efforts . 
of the various teams rather than being immersed in infinite details. 

Among the first considerations in development of organizational structure is 
that of the traditional conflict between the freedom of the individual worker and 
the limitations imposed by managerial direction of work within certain prescribed 
policies or goals. Organization implies the delegation of responsibility and auth- 
ority to subordinates who become "leaders" of groups of individual workers. The 
management of organizations demands selection of subordinates who can lead or 
manage others, and this consideration is not unimportant in development of organ- 
izational structure. 

The basic considerations in developing an organization, or in reorganizations, 
are rather simple, yet most important. These include; 

1. Span of Control. Size of the organization often determines to a 
great extent the number of sub-units which can be controlled by any one person. 
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Too many units of small size may prove costly in requiring excessive supervisory 
manpower, whereas too many individuals within an organizational unit may pre- 
clude proper supervision by the leader. The number of units under supervision 
of a manager places him in the position of having to direct operations through 
that many unit leaders. While there are no firm figures on how many units can 
be controlled by a single manager, since the number may vary according to size 
and complexity of operations, it is rarely feasible to extend a manager's "span 
of control" beyond seven or eight sub-units. 

2. Delegation of Authority and Responsibility . One purpose of organ- 
ization is to relieve the manager of the necessity to control and direct each de- 
tail of operations. Within the lowest level element of an organization, the worker 
is assigned certain duties and responsibilities which he is expected to carry on 
without close supervision. Similarly, the unit leader becomes responsible for the 
details of work produced by individuals under his supervision, and he reports to 
his next superior in terms of success of the group in achieving results desired. 
The unit leader assumes some of the superior's duties, making decisions on day- 
to-day problems, and directing work towards his objectives. 

3. Communication. In every level of organization, the problem of 
communication between management and the individual worker is an important con- 
sideration. The manager must make clear to subordinates what he wishes to have 
them accomplish. Upward communication must exist to inform the manager of 
progress and to alert him to problems to which he must turn his attention. A 
major principle of good organization is that communications travel downwards and 
upwards only through each man^ement level, in what is called in the military 
services "chain of command". Thus, the individual worker is expected to inform 
his immediate supervisor of accomplishments and problems rather than directing 
such communications to the higher level manager. The reason for this principle 
is obvious— the higher the level of management, the less time there is for myriad 
individual contacts. Further, unless communications travel through the unit sup- 
ervisor 3t each level, he is unable to control properly the work assigned to him 
or to take timely corrective action when needed. Thus, the organizational struc- 
ture must allow for means of communication commensurate with the functional 
groupings of work areas, and the organizational flow of communications must fol- 
low organizational lines to be effective. 

4. Formality of Organization. Development of a formal organizational 
chart is an essential device to permit all within the organization to understand 
their roles in accomplishing the purpose of the organization. It fixes channels of 
communications clearly, and precludes misunderstanding of the scope of delega- 
tion of authority and responsibility. In addition to the formal chart, most organ- 
ization control systems include development of a formal organizational manual 
which spells out in detail the responsibilities, functions and duties of each elem- 
ent of the organization. Also included are such details as job descriptions for 
individual positions within the organization, procedure guidance, and administra- 
tive matters related to the organization and to organizational planning and control. 
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The development of a formal organizational structure is a basic managerial 
control system designed to effect categorization of work into controllable packages. 
Organizations develop, grow, and reorganize along lines dictated by the objectives 
of the organization, the type of work being performed, the number of persons 
employed, the skills required or available, the capabilities of leadership of super- 
visory levels, and the availability of resources, among infinite considerations. 
Organizations are not static, and change more or less frequently in response to 
the influences of changing conditions and the desires of management for specific 
improvements. 

In the team concept for social service delivery, the team structure is des- 
igned to accomplish the objectives of the organization with maximum effectiveness. 
The team organization is based upon a geographical service basis, the Division 
Chief controlling operations through a span of control of a few areas, each having 
a number of subordinate teams for service delivery. The definition of functions 
and responsibilities have been covered in the discussion on the organization of the 
Child Welfare Division. 

Note that the organization recommended for the Child Welfare Division 
avoids unwieldy, top-heavy, hierarchical layering of supervision, permitting com- 
munications to be effected readily between team members, the team leader, and 
the agency manager. 

b. Procedural Controls . 

One most basic management concern is that of control of the flow of work 
and of the procedures involved in doing work. For this discussion, the term 
"methods improvement" seems most appropriate. 

Virtually all efforts to produce a work product are influenced by the phys- 
ical location and conditions under which work is performed. The location of 
desks in a child welfare team office is of importance in relation to the location 
and size of client waiting room space and considerations of privacy and movement 
of persons in the area. The movement of a client from one desk to another for 
various services involves time and route considerations. The handling of case 
files and location of file drawers must be considered in design of office layout, 
among other administrative service considerations. 

One basic technique to study the ways in which work is affected by physical 
conditions is the "flow process chart". This is a detailed step-by-step listing 
and analysis of the flow of work showing points at which a work product is in 
process, is being transported, being inspected, delayed, or stored, and the time 
elements involved. Such studies show where work produced, or the services 
given, are delayed; where movements or actions are duplicated; how much time is 
used in processing against time lost in avoidable delays, etc. 

Another type of study, usually called "motion study", is a detailed analysis 



of the movements of an individual in doing work. The location of the client in 
relation to the social worker's desk affects the worker's movements. Much time 
might be wasted in the processes, of standing up and sitting down if the social 
worker's reference materials are located inconveniently. 

The distinction between procedural studies and work measurement or time 
study should be understood. Procedural studies do not necessarily relate work 
output to cost. Improvements from procedural studies relate to increases in 
efficiency and do speed up productions, thus reducing costs, but the amount of 
dollar savings may not be derived simply from the procedural improvement. 
Determining the cost or savings involved comes from time-study analyses in 
which the time (personnel or machine time) to produce a single quantifiable work 
product can oe related directly to the cost (labor or machine cost). 

As a matter of fact, work measurement studies most usually require com- 
pletion of time and motion studies or methods improvements before the time 
studies can be meaningful. For exainple, the method by which a factory worker 
assembles a piece of machinery may not be the most efficient way. Unless a 
motion or methods study precedes the time study of the process, the resultant 
cost per unit merely reflects the cost of the inefficiency. Time studies normally 
are made after the procedure has been improved. 

There are a number of variations or types of work measurement systems: 

1. Historical standards are developed by using records of work output 
produced in past periods. By totaling the productive manhouis expended in the 
time period and dividing this by the number of work units produced, a relation- 
ship is derived which can be called a "performance standard", indicating the 
average number of manhours required to produce one work unit . As indicated on 
Chart B-2, following, this type of measurement is used principally when groups 
of individuals perform varying amounts and kinds of effort to produce a single 
work unit. (Work of a child welfare team is a typical example.) Note that 
historical standards indicate only what was done in the past — these often do not 
indicate what could have been done under more efficient methods. 

2. The direct measurement method (direct time-study of individual 
moveiiients) is developed through use of stop-watch analysis of detailed movements. 
tJsually, trained industrial engineer skills are needed to make such studies, and 
this type of measurement is useful generally in repetitive type work such as in 
factory assembly work, where one individual performs a limited number of actions. 
(In social service work, it would appear that this type of measurement would be 
applicable to such administrative support activities as typing pools, files maint- 
enance, airect payment activities (cashier services)} etc. ) 

3. The use of pre-determined standards is a derivative of the direct 
measurement method. Generally, this process makes use of pre-published tables 
of time elements recorded in other studies for certain typical small elements or 
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TYPES OF WORK MEASUREMENT 



TYPE 


DEVELOPED BV 


ADVANTAGE 


DISAOVANTI^GE 


MAJOR USE 


HISTORICAL 

(STATISTICAL STANDARDS) 


RECORDS OF 
PAST PERFOR- 
MANCE (AFTER 
WORK IS DONE) 


f INEXPENSIVE 
f EASY TO RE- 
CORD AND 
DEVELOP 


TELLS ONLY 
WHAT HAS 
BEEN DONE, 
NOT WHAT 

BEEN DONE 


OPERATIONS 
OF GROUPS OF 
PEOPLE 


DIRECT 
MEASUREMENT 

(ENGINEERED SIANDAROS) 


TIME STUDY 
(WHILE WORK 
IS IN PROGRESS) 


• ACCURATE 
f TELLS WHAT 

IS BEING DONE 

NOW 


• COSTLY 
f REQUIRES 
TRAINED 
PEOPLE 


INDIVIDUAL 
REPETITIVE 
TYPE JOBS 

1 lib* W t#W 


PRE -DETERMINED 
STANDARDS 


USE OF PUBLISH- 
ED TABLES OF 
STANDARD EL- 
EMENT TIMES 
(BEFORE WORK 
IS DONE) 


fONE THIRD AS 
EXPENSIVE AS 
ENGINEERED 
STANDARDS 

f TELLS WHAT 
CAN BE DONE 
BEFORE JOB 
UNDERTAKEN 


REQUIRES 

TRAINED 

PEOPLE 


DETERMINING 
STANDARD 
TIMES FOR 
NEW JOBS 


STAFFING 
PATTERN 


RECORDS 
OF PAST 
EXPERIENCE 


EASY TO RECORD 
AND APPLY 


USEFUL AS 
GUIDE ONLY 


STAFFING 
GUIDES FOR 
UNMEASURABLE 
WORK AREAS 
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movements. Average times of hand movements or arm movements, etc, are 
found in tables and these can be utilized to build a model to determine a perfor- 
mance standard for proposed methods of work. Its applicability in repetitive 
work is useful in planning new operations or in making comparisons of current 
methods with proposed changes. (Its usefulness in social service activities would 
be limi/.ed, again, to administrative-type repetitive actions.) 

4. Staffing patterns, or authorized allowances of personnel, are com- 
mon in most governmental service-type agencies in which repetitive work or 
measurement of times to do work is difficult or not meaningful (e.g. a fireman 
on standby basis produces no relatable work output unless a fire ensues). Gen- 
erally, some sort of work unit is developed against which to judge manpower 
requirements. In staffing patterns for firehouses, to continue the example, the 
experience factor of the actual number and types of fires occurring during a year 
might be indicative of the number of firemen required to staff the local firehouse. 
The staffing pattern provides an approximation related to actual past experience, 
and often represents the only practical gauge under g^ven circumstances. 

c. Work Measurement. 



The manager's use of work measurement systems as a means of assuring 
effectiveness and efficiency in operations can be an important factor in imt^rove- 
ment of services. The essential principles outlined on Chart B-3, following, are: 

1. First, a review is made to define specifically what work output, or 
area of work effort, is to be measured. 

2. Of the many work areas in an organization, some aro susceptible 
to work measurement in that a countable output is present. Some work areas, 
however, such as general administrative duties, emergency services, legal ser- 
vices, and other non-repetitive work, may not be measurable in a meaningful way. 
Thus measurement, when conducted, is confined to "measurable" work areas. 



3. Selecting and defining carefully the work product or work unit is 
essential. The work unit must be a quantitative item which describes the work 
done, and is the result of efforts to produce it. In child welfare services, an 
action completed, such as placement of a child in a foster home, might be a 
countable work unit. As indicated in the management structure for the child 
welfare organization, one possible common work unit for all activities appears to 
be when a case is closed and filed. The Work unit "Cases Closed" is understand- 
able, countable and reflects effort. Even though some cases take longer times 
and involve more effort than others, the average time to effect an action can be 
used as a standard or gauge to indicate expected average performance. 

4. Based upon the type of work to be counted and timed, the manager 
must select the appropriate method for measuring the effort. Obviously, social 
service delivery lends itself more to historical standards development than to 
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the 7 STEPS 

I . DEFINE THE "WORK AREAS* 

2 DETERMINE WHICH WORK AREAS ARE MEASURABLE 

3. DEFINE THE 'WORK UNITS" FOR MEASURABLE AREAS 

4. SELECT THE PROPER METHOD FOR MEASUREMENT! 
0. HISTORICAL DATA 
b, TIME STUDY 

5. RECORD DATA AND DEVELOP A PERFORMANCE STANDARD 

6. REVIEW AND ANALYZE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE VS. STANDARD 

7. TAKE ACTION TO IMPROVE PERFORMANCE WHERE INDICATED 
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individual time study. But time study on parts of the process might be in order 
as well as using gross average data derived from dally work counts. 

5. Developing a uniform and accurate record-keeping and reporting 
system to accumulate work count and time of effort Is essential, for only through 
reasonable accuracy can a useful performance standard be developed Indicating the 
normal (average) time it takes to produce the work unit being counted. 

6. Once the standard of performance Is developed (time to produce one 
work unit), the manager Is in a position to review periodically the actual perfor- 
mance or production record against the standard. Deviations from the standard 
do not reveal why they occur, but provide the manager with a useful Indicator 
that some process may be out of control. It Is up to him to Investigate and find 
out the reasons why. 

7. Substandard performance against the standard provides management 
with the base to find ways to bring performance up to standard again. (Some- 
times, of course, the investigation might result in revision and Improvement of 
methods of doing the work, at which point a new standa .d evolves as a natural 
function of the exercise. This, too, represents another benefit of the system!) 
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5. Special Management Studies. 



The discussions of the many and various systems for management control of 
operations would not be complete without consideration of the freedom of manage- 
ment to initiate special studies of areas of interest which may not fall within the 
general scope of Systems Analysis, Management Information Systems, or Proc- 
edural Studies, 

The use of the Management Assistance Branch in the above types of manage- 
rial control systems can be expanded to cover new areas of interest aimed at 
improvement or more effective control of operations. Among the types of special 
actions which contribute to improvements might be: 

a. Development of employee suggestion programs, 

b. Establishment of formal training programs, training methods, 
professional career development, etc, 

c. Initiation of "Zero Defects" types of programs aim(?d at improving 
individual performance of all personnel. 

d. Special studies of public information media; development of pub- 
licity campaigns; community relationships, etc, 

e. Special investigations or audits of complaints, 

f. Development of Electronic Data Processing systems for operations 
amenable to the use of such devices, 

g. Special studies of coordination with outside agencies, committee 
management, etc. 

h. Conduct of training (in-service) courses, conferences, workshops, 

etc, 

i. Studies of local wage and salary conditions as related to employees 
or to economic conditions of the community. 

Generally, managers institute special studies generated by questions raised 
in other managerial systems. Dynamic management does not confine itself to 
specific or known controls or systems. The dynamic manager seeka constantly 
for new ideas, new relationships, new ways of solving problems, and does not 
confine hts thinking to day-to-day routine. 

The dynamic manager, also, expands his frame of reference with consider- 
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ation not only of current operations, but looks forward with questions such as, 
"What will we be doing five, ten, or even twenty years from now, and how should 
we plan ahead for necessary changes"? 



Similarly, management has a responsibility to temper its controls to fit the 
conditions existing. Management studies tend to ^ek not the one best way of 
doing things, but a number of alternative ways from which a reasonable choice 
may be made. Consideration always must be taken of reactions of employees to 
sudden changes or conditions, and reactions in community or political arenas. A 
sound decision based on facts gathered in a management study may be completely 
unacceptable because of community feelings or reactions, but unless a considered 
review of the facts and circumstances is made, no valid decision may be possible. 
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This Report presents the findings of a three-year demonstration and research Project 
which addressed itself to 

• foster family care; 

• training of social work practitioners; and 

• delivery of child welfare services. 

In regard to foster family care, the Report traces and analyzes the past and present 
developments in this type of care in the United States; describes the characteristics and 
problems of a group of children in foster family care; and indicates the proportion of foster 
children now in placement who are likely to need foster care on a long-term basis. 

In regard to the training of practitioners, the Report describes the undergraduate 
students who participated in the Project; discusses the types of learning students 
experienced as participants; compares educational attainments of these students with those 
in a graduate social work program; and evaluates the readiness of BA social workers for 
professional practice in child welfare. 

The last section of the Report delineators the key issues.that block the effective delivery 
of child welfare services; and provides illustrative materials which show how modern, 
dynamic management systems can be applied to delivery problems so as to meet better both 
the needs of the community and of consumers of service. The child welfare team model as 
proposed by the Project has important implications for the education of social workers, as 
well as for the improvement of services to families and children. 

Black adoption as it relates to foster family care is also included in the Report as well 
as a selected bibliography. 

The conceptual framework for the Project and for presenting its findings is the 
interrelationship of program, staffing and delivery system to bring about quality child 
welfare services to all children who need them. 
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